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DEATH OF THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


HERE are visible distinctions in social life as necessary as they 
are ornamental. But there is also a dead level on which the 
high and low, the rich and the poor meet, and are one. Seen from 
that sunny table-land where all are peers, the decease of a beggar may 
appear as momentous an event as that of a Royal Duchess. But on 
the plane of our present existence, the one leaves behind a greater 
ripple on the surface of the waters, and excites a far wider sympathy. 
In both cases, however, the old fact stares society in the face, that 
ranks and dignities and degrees are but the evanescent circumstances 
of life, and that always and everywhere there crops up from all the 
same common primitive human nature. 

The Duchess of Kent has been long in the midst of us, a quiet, 
unassuming, and respected presence, content to shine in the lustre of 
her royal daughter, and feeling happy ever as she saw the illustrious 
occupant of England's throne revered, beloved, and honoured. Her 
whole career as the wife of a Royal Duke and the mother of our 
Sovereign, has been truly commendable. Our country she cheerfully 


made her country, -and-our~people~her people-She gave us the | 


most beloved and popular Sovereign that ever swayed a sceptre or 
wore a crown; and probably the lessons Queen Victoria learned 
from a mother’s lips, are now reproduced in those noble traits which 
have at once strengthened the foundations of the throne, and shed an 
uuparalleled lustre on her who is seated on it. A good mother is a 
child’s greatest and most precious treasure, and, generally speaking, 
it is the mother rather than the father who is perpetuated in the 


in the light and glory of her royal daughter, and place her image in 
memory as in a picture gallery, as the faithful and affectionate mother 
rather than as the Royal Duchess, more ennobled by the lessons she 


instilled at the fire-side, than by the rank she filled beside a throne. | 


Her noblest epitaph is short but rich in meaning :—‘‘ HERE SLEEPS 
THE MorHerR OF QUEEN Victoria.” This will live in the heart, and 
shine in the memory of England, when other reminiscences, however 
brilliant to the common eye, have perished. 

But without longer dwelling on this first great sorrow of our well- 
loved Queen, let us ask, is there another capital in Europe in which 
sO spontaneous and warm a sympathy would be expressed on the death 
of a member of its reigning dynasty? The unbought tribute of our 
people at this moment, enunciated through the medium of its free 
press, is no common or unsuggestive event. 
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disguise, against the Emperor himself, indicate the unextinguished 
rankling animosities of the coup @état of 1852, and suggest how little 
is wanted to kindle another conflagration on the streets of Paris. 
Nor is the attitude of the French episcopacy less menacing to the 
Emperor. The red-hot crozier of the Bishop of Poictiers is an 
exemplification of the temperature of the rest, not an exceptional 
phenomenon. 

The Emperor of Austria scarcely keeps his chin above the 
surging tides of revolution. His exchequer is exhausted, and 
Magyar and Austrian equally object to all demands made upon them 
to replenish it. Were his throne carried away on the revolutionary 
wave, and his family fugitives on some hospitable shore next week, 
very few of his subjects would shed a tear, or deny themselves a 
pleasure on hearing of it. 

The King and Queen of Naples were hunted out of their capital, 
and besieged in the fortress of Gaeta like wild beasts in their lair ; 
and when both were driven away before the guns of Sardinia, such 
was the memory of their wrong doing, the enthusiasm of their 
subjects knew no bounds. The Emperor of Russia is compelled to 
eome to terms with his Polish subjects, by the terrors of a universal 
insurrection. He is more feared than loved. His overwhelming 
clouds of Cossacks are his chief protection, at least in his Sarmatian 
territories. 

If we turn to Rome, that widow of two civilizations—the centre 
of brilliant traditions—we discover a sovereign who has not one 


unpaid friend. The nominal head of the Church is throned amid 


_ foreign bayonets—protected from his subjects not by them—most 
temper and intellect of the child. We look at the departed mother 


It at least proves that | 


our Sovereign has been a benefactor to her subjects as well as a right — 
royal woman, and that they have deeply felt what they have the | 
magnanimity so fervently to proclaim. Our Constitution is confessedly | 
a noble one, and the personal worth of its royal chief has endeared it | 


in no common degree to the hearts of the nation. We feel that 
Queen Victoria is ours, that her joys and sorrows are ours. What- 
ever affects her affects us, and in no mere courteous or complimentary 


terms, but with all the enthusiasm of a loving and loyal people we 
turn aside from the beaten and dusty road, and catch inspiration 


are proud to tell her so. 
Across the Atlantic one half the Republic is up in arms against 
the other half, and the Northern States are forced to shield the 
chief magistrate of the land from the infernal machines and sanguinary 
fury of the South. 
In Paris, the tirades of the corps legislatif against all that relates 
to the Imperial Government, and, notwithstanding the polis 


we have to solve, and to wrestle more successfully with the difficultigon"N a, 
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detested by those who have longest enjoyed the blessings of his reign. 
Were he to be cast into the Tiber, or, as of old, to take to his heels, 
shouts of joy would rise from every house in Rome, and his own 
priests would sing gubilates and 7’e Deums. 

Amid all these not very distant black clouds, how refreshing to 
look up to the bright blue sky that, even in times of sorrow, over- 
arches old England, and to watch the universal sympathy that weeps 
when the Sovereign weeps, and rejoices when she rejoices. 

It is in no boastful spirit that we thus speak of our country’s 
greatness. There may be an element of that greatness in our Saxon 
blood, another in our insular situation, another in our constitutional 
government ; but it would be against the universal conviction were 
we to deny or ignore the fact that its pure Christianity, the parent of 
civil and religious freedom, with its open Bible and its ample tolera- 
tion, have something to do with our prosperity as a people and 
progress as a nation. These, perhaps, may hold the anchors of her 
safety. Be this as it may, it is a suggestive fact that the nation 
whose religious air is clearest and purest is the most loyal, loving, and 
prosperous in every department of her social life. It is to moral, not 
material springs that we must trace those streams that freshen the 
whole area of our country. 

We are so immersed in the dissensions of this world’s politics and 
the cares of this world’s duties, that we do well on such occasions to 


from hopes and sympathies and scenes that clear our vision and 
strengthen our hearts, and so help us to understand better the problems 


that meet us in the way. 4 
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The Royal Duchess reached the age attained by the few, And diga © 
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a case has bnialie be: antifal’ a about it. Kiow’i it is asort of October | “day may he Te to dawn for Poland than the most ardent Polish 


or autumnal glory. The trees of the forest put on their most 
gorgeous robes as they make ready to deposit all their beauty im the 
dust. Natute dies every year amid peans. So should the years of 
the good expire in time. 

These thoughts are no strangers in the bosom of our Sovereign, and 
most sincerely do we desire that the ‘y may shed down on her royal 
heart consolations as much needed at such a time in a palace as in 
the humblest hut or cottage of her empire. 


— 
THE MOVEMENT IN POLAND. 


HE recent events in Warsaw acquire greater significancy and 
importance the more they are explained. In_ the present 
juncture of European affairs, with the Pope preparing for flight, 
Hungary ripe for revolt, and Venetia expecting not merely the hour, 
but the very moment of deliverance, nothing can be of better augury 
for the future, than this unexpected rattling of the dry bones of Sar- 
matia. Nationality is not so barren an idea after all, as the political 
doctrinaires in free, and the autocrats of despotic countries have been 
fain to consider it. Witha common origin, language, faith, tradition, 
history, and poetry, a nationality that has once been a nation, will 
strive to become a nation again, and render the task of repression 
not alone so odious and dangerous, but so costly in men and money, 
as to wound the oppressor in his most vulnerable point. Italy has 
successfully demonstrated the truth. Hungary will never rest satis- 
fied until it shall have afforded the world a similar proof of its vitality 
and homogeneity ; and Poland, more inhumanly used than ever Italy 
or Hungary has been, will, sooner or later, find the means either of 
driving or wearying out the alien, and resuming her ancient place 
in the commonwealth of nations. 

Six months ago it was thought by most people, if they ever thought 
at all upon the subject, that w vhatever might be the destiny reserved 
for Italy, or even for Hungary, portions as they were of disintegrating 
and moribund empires, that there was no hope for Poland. It was 
believed that the triad of robbers, who had divided the land amongst 
them, had so effectually added murder to spoliation, as to have for 
ever extinguished the life of the victim. Russia, with the largest 
share of the plunder, had exhibited the largest amount of systematic 
and relentless cruelty, and by a terrorism of repression, without a 
parallel in history, seemed to have crushed out the very heart’s 
blood of the once vigorous and hopeful patriotism of the country. 

Whatever the strong arm and the brutal purpose could do was 
done ; and Austria and Prussia looked on complacently at the work 
of their more powerful accomplice, and hugged themselves in the 
delusion that, whatever danger might be abroad in Europe, all was 
safe in the cities and plains of Sarmatia. But railroads, electric 
telegraphs, books, and spoken words-—little as irresponsible rulers may 
think of their efficacy, compared with the efficacy of cannons and 
rifle shot, and the deadly espionage of an ubiquitous as well as 
iniquitous police—were in direct antagonism with the wrong which 
had been committed, and the telegrams: of the great deeds the at were 
doing elsewhere were not to be kepteven out of R ussianized Poland. The 
Empe ror Nicholas might build, at immense cost, a new quadrilateral, 
as strong as that which Austria constructed to overawe Italy ; but he 
could not prevent the hopes of the Poles from being excited by the 
narrative of his defeats in the Crimea; neither could the Emperor 
Alexander prevent the story of Gar ibaldi and Victor Emmanuel from 
being studied and _repeate “lin every house and hovel, on every 
ploughed field, and in every workshop of the land. The great idea 
brought forth fruit, as it is in the nature of great ideas, unfortunately 
for arbitrary power, always to do; and without premeditation or leaders, 
the people of Warsaw, speaking on their own behalf and on that of all 
Poland, made known to Russia, Austria, and Prussia that they, too, 
formed part of a nationality that was not dead, but alive, and vigorous, 
and hopeful of becoming a nation. Western Europe was both sur- 
prised and gratified at this unexpected revival, and the Emperor of 
Russia, having more reason for surprise than any one else, was first 
of all bewildered and next highly displeased. But he met the peril 
like a sensible man, and promised, though in a somewhat ungracious 
tone, reforms and concessions, on which the Poles, if they show half 
as much patience and prudence as the Italians have done, may rebuild, 
at no distant date, the shattered edifice of their nationality. 

The kingdom of Poland is to be newly organized. A Council of 
State, composed partly of functionaries, and partly of independent 
members, is to be instituted. Municipal Councils, to be elected by 
the people, are to be established in all the cities and towns; and a 
Ministry of Education is to be formed, charged with the complete 
re-organization of public instruction, and, we presume, with the re- 
introduction of the long-excluded and tabooed Polish language. If 
the Poles afford the Emperor no pretext, by turbulence or breach of the 
peace, for withdrawing these concessions, as seems most probable 
from the admirable manner in which all classes have comported them- 
selves since the Anniversary of Grochow ; and if the Emperor 
himself do not imitate the perfidy of Francis Joseph and the late 
King Bomba—as there is no reason to believe that he will—a better 


- both Austria and Prussia to look to their own business. 





patriot could have dteamed of a twelvemonth ago. The ve ery re- 
markable addressof the working men of Warsaw, almost childlike 
in some Fespects for its simplicity, but most manly and noble in others, 

annot but have its effect upon the mind of a sovereign so humane 
and enlightened as Alexander II., the Emancipator of the Serfs, and 
the friend of the people. In asking the boon of a constitution and 
the recognition of their nationality, these humble but sensible men 
remark, with touching earnestness :— 


“Some are heard to say, that we know not what a constitution is. Now, we 
solemnly declare that our fathers have taught us well how things stood at the 
time of our Polish kings. The first rule was, to make no unjust wars—to fight only 
in self-defence ; then to allow neighbouring people to unite with us freely, and, if 
not, to leave them in peace. Again, that just laws be the same for all; that there 
be true devotion, honesty, hospitality towards every one; and, above all, that 
there be a Polish national army. Besides, when the constitution has been restored 
to us, we should desire, with all due respect to our Emperor, to be on friendly 
terms with the Emperor Napoleon and the Queen of England, and not to ming 
the Austrians nor the Prussians, since they unjustly and wickedly retain coun. 
tries belonging to us.” 


The Emperor of Russia should take this document to heart and 
study it. There is a fund of quiet power in it which, with the example 
of Italy and Hungary before his eyes, may well make him doubt the 
expediency of following out too rigorously the policy of his father. 
And there is this additional good in the Polish movement; it will 
keep the hands of the Czar out of Austrian affairs, and will force 
“ Sarmatia 
fuit” is no longer a Russian boast. “ Sarmatia est” may take its 
place, as a Polish affirmation and an European security. 





THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT IN AMERICA. 


BRAHAM LINCOLN, boatman of the Mississippi, rail-splitter, 
farmer, lawyer, and statesman, elevated by the suffrages of his 
fellow-citizens to the position of one of the greatest potentates of the 
earth, has been peaceably installed as President of the United States 
on the steps of the Capitol at Washington, in the presence of a 
sympathising multitude. The rowdies and ruffians of the Border 
States, who concocted schemes for his assassination and for the 
seizure of the federal capital, were overawed by the masterly 
strategy of General Winfield Scott, and not one of them ventured to 
interrupt the ceremonial even by a word or a shout. When Mr. 
Lincoln, in a calm, clear voice, that was distinctly heard to the 
remotest edge of the crowd, solemnly swore “to execute faithfully 
the office of President of the United States, and to the best of his 
ability to preserve, protect, and defend the constitution of the 
Unirep States,” the multitude forgot, in the enthusiasm of the 
moment, that the United States no longer existed, that the consti- 
tution had been broken and set at nought by seven sovereign com- 
monwealths, and that eight other commonwealths, equally proud and 
self- sufficient, were awaiting the turn of events to decide whether 
they should or should not follow the example. But the very vigour 
of the applause, so unusual at the mention of so common a word as 
the recognised name of the country, proved that the popular instinct 
did not err.in attributing to it a meaning far deeper than words 
could convey. To call St: ites united that were disunited, implied the 
will, the means, and the power to re-unite them. The crowd felt 
this, but did not reason upon it. The will exists, but where are the 
means? And if the means are to be found, what can they amount 
to but civil war? a means which the North deprecates with all its 
honest heart; and which, even were it employed, might fail in 
bringing back to their allegiance a people already exasperated by 
passion, and who would then be goaded to madness by the cry of 
revenge for the blood shed in the fratricidal struggle. 

Of necessity Mr. Lincoln’s inaugural address was of the same 
colour and texture as the constitutional oath which he took under 
such unusual circumstances. He spoke, as he was bound to do, not 
as the President of a section, but as the legally appointed and indis- 
putable chief magistrate of the whole people. Were the case one for 
the arbitrament of reason, the weight and force of common sense and 
constitutional law which he displayed would at once convince the 
South of the error of its ways, and lead it back into the constitutional 
fold, from which it has broken loose. But the dispute long ago over- 
stepped the rubicon of debate ; and Mr. Lincoln’s address—calm, 
conciliatory, and philosophic as it was—had the one fatal demerit of 
being toolate. Had Mr. Buchanan spoken it four months previously, 
the Gulf States might never have seceded. Spoken as it was after 
the Southern leaders had carefully organized and matured, and suc- 
cessfully effected their plans, it could scarcely be other than nugatory. 
And nugatory it was, and will be. The Southern Confederation will 
ignore it, and will carry on their new government exactly as if it had 
never been spoken, unless Mr. Lincoln should proceed to action in 
support of the general principles he so lucidly laiddown. In that case a 
civil war will inevitably result. 

But the new President shrinks, as he well may, from striking the 
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first blow in so frightful a contest, and seeks to throw the responsi- 
pility upon what he calls “ his rightful masters, the American people.” 
And this in reality would be the true solution of the difficulty. If 
the whole people, speaking through their delegates appointed to a 
National Convention for the sole discussion of this one question, were 
to meet, it would scarcely be within the limits of possibility that any 
other than a peaceable separation or a peaceable re-union would 
ensue. The majority of a deliberative assembly would not declare 
war against a minority ; or if it did, the American people would 
prove to the world, by one signal aud astounding act of folly, that 
democracy and freedom are incompatible, and that North and South 
are alike unworthy of any government but that of the strong right 
arm of a military despotism. 

Mr. Lincoln is an honest man, but he is not equal to the emergency. 
And in saying this we do not seek to disparage either his genius 
or his courage. The circumstances are too great and too awful 
for the powers of any citizen—great or small, known or unknown. 
To do or not to do is equally mischievous. To consent to the 
independence of the South, or to coerce it into submission, would 
be alike unwise on the part of a republican magistrate such as Mr. 
Lincoln. But whatever complications may arise, it grows more 
evident from day to day that a reunion of the States is no longer 
possible, and that it would not be desirable if it were. Mr. Seward, 
the new Secretary of State under Mr. Lincoln, and who has done 
more than any other American statesman to bring about the present 
crisis, declared a year ago that the conflict between the Slave and the 
Free States was “irrepressible.” His prophecy has been fulfilled in 
a manner that he could scarcely have anticipated. The conflict which 
he meant was a moral one, to be fought out in books, newspapers, 
and speeches. But the conflict which has arisen is one of the bayonet 
and the bullet, and may at any moment, and from the paltriest provo- 
cation, become a war, more flagrant and venomous than any recorded 
in modern history. The best thing that North and South can do is 
to shake hands and part. They never have agreed. They never will 
agree. They never can agree. Their differences are irreconcilable. 
Their interests are conflicting. Their very temperament and character 
are antagonistic, and are made so no less by the institution of slavery in 
the one case, and its absence in the other, than by the slow but certain 
effects of a hot climate upon the brain and nervous system of men of 
north European origin settled for generations i 
for which they were not originally adapted. The people of South 
Carolina, Louisiana, Alabama, and Texas are as little like the people 
of Ohio, Massachusets, and Michigan as Greeks are like Dutchmen. 
And every generation but widens this divergency of character as well 
as of interest. It is better for them to part, now that the struggle 
has begun. Were they to re-unite, it would only be to quarrel again, 
with even greater bitterness. The world is wide enough for them 
both ; and the North, so far from regretting the separation, ought, if 
it were wise, to regard it as a happy consummation, especially if it 
can be brought about without the shedding of blood. In the mean- 
time Mr. Lincoln’s wisest course is to do nothing, and to await the 
action of a National Convention. Any other course which he could 
adopt would be fraught with present and future calamity. 








THE SEQUESTRATION OF CHURCH LIVINGS. 


HE National Church is a noble and venerable institution, covered 

with the hoar of age and rich in all the resources of moral 
power. She was intended to be, and ought to be, an all-embracing 
benefactress to the population of the country. Her endowments 
were bestowed upon her for this end. She is rich in all that con- 
stitutes true greatness—rich in literature—rich in consecrated mem- 
ories—rich in the gems of pure devotional forms—rich in learning— 
vich in spiritual influence—rich even in her temporal revenues, if they 
were but properly husbanded and properly applied ; but, like all age-long 
institutions and bodies corporate, she is liable and has been subjected 
to many abuses and corruptions, which, like cobwebs in dark corners, 
require to have the light let in upon them, that they may be seen 
and swept away. 
_ Cognate with the sale of livings, which we lately noticed, is the 
Sequestration of Livings for the debts of the incumbents. By this 
parishes often most grievously suffer, for the incumbents usually 
have to be non-resident till their debts are all paid. To “owe 
no man anything,” is a Christian virtue; it is a virtue which 
ought especially to distinguish the clergy. Yet, strange as it 
inay seem, it is the clergy who have the best livings, who almost 
invariably are the ones to get into debt by contracting liabilities 
which they are not abie to meet, except by the sequestration, for a 
number of years, of the incomes of their cures. In this age of 
luxury and extravagant living this is a growing evil. We could 
‘nention a number of cases in which livings are, or have been very 
lately, under sequestration for debt, and the incumbents con- 
sequently obliged to absent themselves, leaving all the duties, in each 
case, to be performed by a poor, ill-paid curate, to the great 
detriment of the parish, in a temporal if not in a spiritual point of 
view. The following are a few instances:—There is Melton 


ion of the earth | 





Mowbray, in Leicestershire, a living of £580 a year; Long Melford, 
in Suffolk, a living of £839 a year ; Stepney, in Middlesex, a living 
of about £1,000 a year ; and there are the three almost contiguous 
livings of Wandsworth, Newington, and Camberwell, in Surrey, the 
respective incomes of which are given as £800 a year, £900 a year, 
and £1,820 a year. Now who can deny that a grievous wrong is in- 
flicted upon these parisi.es and their large populations by the inability 
of their several incumbents to reside, and to spend their incomes as 
well as to perform the spiritual duties, in the several cures com- 
mitted to their charge? Ought parishes to be so dealt with? Have 
they not a rightful claim, each of them, to a resident chief pastor, to 
go in and out among his people, and to spend the income which he 
derives from the Church in the parish to which that income for 
spiritual purposes was originally attached } This question can hardly 
admit of a doubtful answer. 

It may be laid down as an axiom that, as Church property is 
not to be regarded as private property, neither is it ever to be 
dealt with as such. This one principle, recognised and admitted, 
would cut short a number of abuses. Church property is public 
property in so far as it is given for a public purpose. It is not 
property, indeed, which ought ever to be alienated from the Church, 
or applied to secular objects ; for even the state is not the proprietor 
of it, either for use or application, but, as Burke says, “ the guardian 
only and the regulator.” Yet since the State, as the supreme authority, 
has the sovereign superintendence over this, as over all property, it 
undertakes the duty of preventing every species of abuse, and, whenever 
it is notably perverted, of giving it a direction agreeable to the purposes 
of its institution. Every benefice in the Church with cure of souls has 
attached one condition with its bestowment—namely, that the clergy- 
man who receives it shall himself, except as let by sickness, or any 
other unavoidable cause, take the spiritual superintendence of the 
souls within that cure. This, beyond all question, was the original 
condition attached to the endowment, for it was the very end for 
which it was made. It is altogether a perversion, then, and an abuse, 
for any clergyman to regard the income of his living as strictly 
private property, and to contract debts upon it which shall cause it to 
be diverted from its proper ends, and, it may be, to go altogether 
aside from the parish. Such an abuse as this the legislature ought to 
check and remedy. 

_If_the bishops of the Church, whose special duty it is te 
see to such matters, were earnestly to take up this question, 
there cannot be a doubt that a remedy, or at all events a 
check, to this sort of abuse and malversation of the Church’s funds 
might easily be devised. What can be more obvious than that, 
as the Church’s property has attached to it the discharge of certain 
public functions as the condition of its enjoyment, every living ought 
to become, tpso facto, void when a clergyman, by debt, as well as by 
any other moral offence, brings himself into such a position that he 
eannot reside among his parishoners and perform his duties. It 
would be easy to mitigate the severity of this by appointing a com- 
mission in each case to inquire whether the debt was unavoidable or 
not ; only, to ensure perfect impartiality, the commission should in 
all cases be composed partly of laymen, and not altogether of clergy- 
men. If the debt has been contracted on the living, as in building a 
new rectory, &c., the living may very properly in that case have a lien 
laid upon it to pay the debt. But if it be a debt contracted in the 
purchase of the living, or if it be strictly a private debt incurred by 
needless extravagance, or want of proper prudence, then the voidance 
should take place, so that, in no case, should the property of the 
Church be made to pay the private debts of clergymen improperly 
contracted. For, though the property which an incumbent has in 
his living be private for possession, it is not private for its mis- 
application. 

As, however, a clergyman, upon first coming into a living, often 
has to contract a certain amount of debt in a necessary outlay, a 
certain degree of licence in this respect should be allowed ; but it 
should always be under a limit. In no case should more than three 
years’ income of the living be sequestrated for such a purpose—and 
that not under a necessity for non-residence. This would at once be 
an effectual, as it would be a suflicient, check. 

The way in which the law operates, as it now stands—allowing 
Church livings to be regarded and dealt with purely as private 
property—is, that it both encourages clergymen to get into debt, and 
tradesmen, money-lenders, and others, to tempt them into debt, upon 
the certainty that the living may be come upon and sequestrated at 
any time to meet the liability. Much of the scandal that is brought 
upon the Church now by the léches of the clergy is brought upon it 
by this facilis descensus. Make it legally impossible for any parties 
to establish a claim upon the living of a clergyman beyond the limit 
we have named, and this would at once cut short inducement on 
both hands to go into long debtor and creditor accounts, which 
involve disgrace, even when they do not ultimately involve loss, 

Perhaps the most scandalous instance of the . ind in the whole Church, 
is the case of Camberwell, to which, en passant, we have referred. 
Here is one of the best, if not the very best, living anywhere in or 
around the metropolis, We have seen the income stated to be as 
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high as £2,300 a year, and when the clergyman applied for his dis- 
charge, on passing through the Insolvent Court in 1851, his debts 
were sworn before Commissioner Phillips at £51,373 18s. 3d., and 
his assets, as good, at only £650. In his difficulties he sold the 
living to the present vicar for £15,000, subject to certain liabilities to 
which he had pledged it. By some unaccountable piece of jockeyism, 
he managed to get ion of it without actually paying one penny, 
and soon added still further to its liabilities. At last he, too, had to 
fly, and the living was sequestrated for debts upon it amounting to 
between £30,000 to £40,000. Thus has this large and populous 
suburban parish, containing, by the last census, 54,668 inhabitants, 
been left now for ten or twelve years without any resident vicar or 
head ; and owing to the very large amount of the debt upon the 
living, the interest upon which absorbs a large portion of the income, 
it will take many years before it can be completely redeemed. We 
have selected this as a familiar instance of the practical working of 
the law on this subject: there are many other cases which call for 
notice, and we purpose returning to the subject at no distant period. 








THE CONDITION OF ITALY QUESTION. 


ae in Paris, Westminster, and Turin, the condition of Italy 

question has been the absorbing theme during the last ten days 
in the Parliamentary debates. Cardinals Merlot, Gousset, and 
Mathieu on one side of the channel, and Cardinals Sir George 
Bowyer and Maguire, in the House of Commons, on this side, have 
taken the lead as members for Rome, supported by that eccentric 
relic of a departing dynasty, the Marquis de Boissy. Prince Napoleon, 
who has suddenly asserted for himself no mean place as an orator, 
backed by the weight of the Imperial policy in France; and Sir 
Robert Peel, who rapidly regains his lost prestige, and Gladstone, in 
England, have exposed with destructive faithfulness and force the 
immoral and suicidal action of the Vatican. Leaving out all merely 
controversial discussion of the doctrines of the Church or pretensions 
of the Papacy and Antonelli, and fastening on the facts into which 
these principles have been translated during the last ten years, they 
have proved that the continued temporal sovereignty of the Pope is 
condemned by its acts, abhorred by those who have felt its force, and 
that its extinction is demanded by all the interests of Italy, religion, 
and mankind, Were the brigandage and beggary and immorality 
and social decadence of Italy peculiar and restricted to her history 
from 1848 to 1860, it might be attributed to local, incidental, and 
temporary causes, But these calamities have constituted the normal 
condition of that beautiful land for three hundred years. They are 
not rubbish lying on the surface which may be swept away, but the 
gnarled and complicated roots of an inveterate evil that have struck 
deep into its heart, and shot up into the national air, and, like the 
upas-tree, they have shed poisonous and deadly influence far and wide. 
Under their baleful shadow the Italians have been walking dead men, 
intellect has become torpid, the heart has ceased to have a noble and 
generous throb, and the people, naturally joyous as their own sunny 
skies, flit about, the thin and shivering spectres of a deceased 
nationality. 

That this condition is no recent creation, but the steady descent 
of years, is the attestation of Protestant and Romish witnesses, of 
native and foreign travellers. Let us adduce a few proofs from the 
testimony of unsuspected witnesses. These will tell better than 
declamation, and satisfy the people that the dark picture which the 
genius of Mr. Gladstone placed before the House of Commons as that 
of Italy from 1850 to 1860, is not worse than her photograph during 
the last hundred years. 

Lady Morgan thus writes :— 


* The cardinals govern by cabal, and all places are disposed of through their 
mistresses. The women of all ranks are divided into vestals and concubines, 
shut up in a convent, or let loose on society, free from the duties of maternity and 
the ties of marriage. Assassination is a deed of nightly occurrence.” 


Speaking of Genoa she says :— 

* | never in my life was so dismayed. The unusual smells, the unaccountable 
filth. The passages were squalid, in some of which not vagabonds, but well- 
dressed women, with white veils and great fans, were passing and repaszing. Its 
isheartening dirt, discomfort, and decay perfectly confounded me.” 


A very fair witness, the Abbé de Lamennais, thus writes :— 


** One sees everywhere in Italy some grievous spectacle, some mark of bondage. 
The universal misery revealing itself under so many hideous forms, contrasts, in 
most places, with the native richness of the soil. There seems to rise from Rome 
some indescribable vapour of the tomb. We may live there with the hope of death, 
but never with that of life; for there exists not in the place a shadow of vitality, 
no movement save that of secret agitation caused by the hidden multitude 
of small interests, which crawl and creep in darkness, like worms amid the gloom 
of the sepulchre.”’ 


Sismondi observes — 


“The Italians are nourished from infancy to old age with the poison of corrup- 
tion. A profound pity for the fate of this nation, so cruelly debased by man, so 


, 


richly endowed by nature, must be the result of this examination.’ 








ee 


Dr. Baird, of New York, remarks :— 

*‘ What is absolutely confounding is the fact that in proportion as you approact. 
the city of Rome, bad government, physical desolation, ignorance, irreligion, and 
crime increase.” 

Malte Brun says :— 


“Those great plague-spots of Italy, brigandage and beggary, are spread over 
the kingdom of Naples and the Papal States.” 


Buffault remarks :— 


“The Church encourages idleness. The money which could be employed by 
the poor in procuring comfortable clothing is absorbed by offerings and devotiona} 
exactions. Thus, in that pious city, so full of the ministers of religion, we find ay 
entire population, driven by fever and consumption to the hospitals. This abject 
race mix up well their trade of beggary, rapine, espionage, and intrigue.” 

Lord Macaulay eloquently and justly states :— 

“To stunt the growth of the human mind has been the object of the Papacy, 
Throughout Christendom whatever advance has been made in knowledge, in free. 
dom, in wealth, and in the arts of life, has been made in spite of her, and hag 
everywhere been in inverse proportion to her power. The loveliest and most 
fertile provinces of Europe have, under her rule, been sunk in poverty, in politica] 
servitude, and in intellectual torpor ; while Prutestant countries, once proverbial 
for sterility and barbarism, have been turned by skill and industry into gardens, 
and can boast of a long list of heroes and statesmen, philosophers and poets. 
Whoever—knowing what Italy and Scotland naturally are, and what four hundred 
years ago they actually were, shall now compare the country round Rome with 
the country round Edinburgh, will be able to form some judgment as to the ten. 
dency of Papal domination.” 

To these, the lessons of history, we may add the beautiful but no 
less faithful lines of the poet, in which he portrays the contrast, as 
exhibited in our own land, so long under the action of a purer and 
holier influence :— 


**The wide seas peopled ; hence the shores 
Of Britain are resorted to by ships, 
Freighted from every climate of the world 
With the world’s choicest produce. Hence that sum 
Of keels that rest within her crowded ports, 
Or ride at anchor in her sounds and bays ; 
That animating spectacle of sails, 
That through her inland regions to and fro 
Pass with the respirations of the tide 
Perpetual, multitudinous! Finally 
Her’s a dread arm of floating power, a voice 
Of thunder daunting those who would approach 
With hostile purposes the blessed isle, 
Truth’s consecrated residence, the seat 
Impregnable of liberty and peace. 


By what branch of human knowledge, of authentic history, of 
faithful statistics, is not the temporal power of the Vatican arraigned ! 
By what denomination upon earth, the children of Ignatius Loyola 
excepted, is this despotism spared? History, with her thousand 
tongues, denounces it as a terrible calamity ; cardinals blush while 
they uphold it in the French Senate ; its Irish advocates stutter and 
halt and break down as they attempt to praise it in the British House 
of Commons. They that live by it are silent; and the pampered 
hirelings it has fed have uttered their best apology for its existence 
in the recent shrill ery of Antonelli in his despatch—a cry that 
sounds in the ears of Christendom very much like the unspent words 
of the demons of Gadara: “Do not send us into the deep; do not 
torment us before the time.” But he and his compeers have fed the 
people with the husks of swine, and, like the herd of swine, they 
themselves seem doomed to be driven down the steeps paved with 
a people’s wrongs, and to perish in that.sea of retribution which 
their crimes have stirred to its very depths. Giovanni Mastai may 
remain a bishop ; with this we have no concern ; but his days as a 
temporal Sovereign are numbered on that dial on the face of which 
the shadow will not be bidden back. 








FRENCH EXODUS FROM SYRIA. 


; 
T last it is announced that the Plenipotentiaries conferring on 
the affairs of Syria have agreed to an extension of the period 
during which the French troops are to remain: in that country. 
That our own Minister should have consented to such a prolongation 
of their stay cannot fail to cause great regret and some surprise to 
all who value the reputation of our Government for clearsightedness, 
er for consistency. It is notorious that the representative of the 
Porte fortified his protest against the continuance of the French in 
his master’s territories, by a well-proved statement that their 
presence there had already caused great evils, and had aggravated 
those disorders which it was professedly intended to repress or to re- 
move ; and Lord John Russell, in his place in Parliament, has en- 
dorsed that statement, admitting that the presence of the French troops 
in that country has encouraged the Maronites to proceed to further out- 
rages ; and has thus aggravated, instead of allaying the disorders which 


| it professed and professes to remedy ; and, rationally and logically 
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enough, inferring from that fact that the first cure for the evils 
prevailing in Syria was to be found in a cessation of the French 
occupation. 

Yet Lord John has now consented to a measure which he 
believes to be not only unnecessary but mischievous, while the un- 
willingness which he must have felt to give such consent, proves that 
a strong pressure has been put on him to which he has yielded in 
this instance ; and the fact of bis having so yielded once gives but too 
much reason to apprehend that he may yield again, should the 
pressure be, as it doubtless will be, repeated. 

The original despatch of the French troops to the East, and our 
acquiescence in it, arose out of impressions which were not only un- 
grounded, but which were shown to be so before the expedition 
sailed, ‘The statement which first awakened the indignation of 
Western Europe was that the Druses, a tribe of infidels, had risen 
upon the Maronites, a Christian tribe, and had massacred them out of 
a pure hatred of Christianity. It soon became known that not only 
was the quarrel one with which religion had little or nothing to do, but 
that, in point of fact, the Maronites had been the aggressors, having 
attacked the Druses, and been defeated by them ; though it was true 
that the conquerors had made a merciless and horrible use of their 
victory. Next it was imputed to the Turkish Government that it 
was only owing to shameful neglect on its part that such outrages had 
been committed by any portion of its subjects. It was presently 
stated by our own Prime Minister that the Porte “had no adminis- 
trative authority in Lebanon ; but that the people of that district 
were self-governed, under officers of their own tribes, the only power 
exercised there by the Porte being that of appointing a Pasha, as a 
kind of representative of its sovereignty over the country.” 

The state of that part of Syria, as described by the correspondent of 
the Times, was a sort of exaggeration of that which prevailed in the 
Highlands two centuries ago :—“ The ancient races which inhabit the 
Lebanon have been ruled by their own chiefs for ages, and are used 
to carry on their local wars with little attention from any Pasha at 
Beyrout or at Damascus.” 

Lastly, it was taken for granted that the Sultan’s Government 
was so powerless as to be unable by itself to restore tranquillity i» 
the disturbed districts. It was learnt, even before the French had 


ambassador at Paris announced to the French Cabinet that Fuad 
Pasha, an officer of high reputation, had at once been sent to 
Lebanon with a strong force ; that, acting with that energy and vigour 
which generally ensure success, he had already arrested upwards of 


ee — on / rhea 6s ay 1 oe | as eager as ourselves for the re-establishment of his health. 
ay . ce ea ne de ck. Mt ane hk ce | Ween aie soot enn intrigue has given the Court of the Tuileries 


Still, having won our consent, the French Emperor would not abandon 
his plan, 





object. While the late negotiations were still pending, they contended 
for the absolute necessity of “prolonging the French occupation 
of Syria, if we would not see a recommencement of the 
massacres, anarchy, &c.,” and congratulated themselves on being 
“so manifestly in the right that they could afford to keep 
their temper” with those who differed from them, and to 
indulge in nothing more than a covert sneer against their 
“ancient allies who suspected the generosity and disinterestedness of 
France in Syria ”—a suspicion which, as we have already seen, seems 
to the philosophical mind of the Emperor less strange and 
unaccountable than it does to the journalist. The principles which, 
according to these writers, are to guide the French policy on this 
subject are just those which are the most calculated to disquiet 
Europe—“ Ce sont son honneur et sa foi, enfin les traditions chevaler- 
esques de son histoire rest’es vivantes a travers des siécles.” 

To those who recollect the interpretation France has, even very 
recently, put on the demands made on her by her “ honour and her 
good faith,” these expressions are sufficiently ominous and menacing ; 
but to us who cannot fail to connect the “chivalrous traditions of her 
history” with the eagerness displayed by the first Napoleon to obtain 
possession of Syria, avowedly as a stepping-stone to an attack upon 
our Indian possessions, they have a deeper and closer interest. Lord 
Carnarvon, in his little book on the Druses, has well remarked that 
“the control of the Lebanon is but little removed from the possession 
of Syria.” And again, that Syria, “which now, not less than in the 
reign of the Ptolemies and the Mamelukes, guards and therefore 
governs the northern frontier of Egypt ; which now, as in the days of 
Alexander, commands at least one of the great approaches to India, 
is no petty principality to be surrendered to the love of ease, or the 
importunities of allies,” 

This is the statesmanlike and English view of the subject. We 
will not pretend to that disinterestedness which our Inperial ally 
would find it hard to believe in; but we will avow that to us, as 
masters of India, it is all-important to keep Syria out of the hands of 
those who would be glad to wrest from us that noble dominion. Nor 
are our suspicions much allayed by finding the complete agreement 
which exists between the French and Russian Courts on this subject ; 
since the undeviating policy which Russia has pursued for at least 


; . , | three quarters of a century quite forbid us to construe any of her 
sailed, that this was so far from being the case, that order was already | 1 , Yq y 


nearly re-established, As carly as the 11th of August the Turkish | 


+-French journalists _revert to the time when their country and our own 


The 


actions as dictated by a wish for the welfare of Turkey. 


were in alliance to save Turkey from the Russian hug. At that time, 


' when the most certain result of the death of “the sick man” would 


In conjunction with ourselves and the other principal | 


Powers of Christian Europe, he had wrung from the Porte a consent | 
to allow the presence of a body of French troops in his dominions for | 


a fixed time (six months), and the expedition sailed, and reached 
Syria to find tranquillity re-established and nothing left for 
them to do. 


The six months have expired, and, greatl ainst tl ill of the | 
si s h: “dl, , greatly against the will of the | ; ape ' a oe, , 
. ¥ ° P » possession of Svria, because he derived no benefit from the pos- 
Turkish Government, a permission has been extorted from it to allow | the. possenni tudes 


the troops to remain three months longer. It is quite evident that 
in three months’ time there will be exactly as much ground for a 
further prolongation of their stay as there is now; and that the 
present concession will only give the French emperor additional 


encouragement to demand that prolongation. Of his own accord he will | 


no more relinquish his position than the rider who had enabled the 
horse to subdue the stag would dismount from his steed’s back, or take 
the bridle from his mouth after the victory was won. True the 
troops went to restore or to ensure the permanent re-establishment of 
tranquillity, Syria is tranquil now, except where the presence of 
the French troops encourages the continuance of disorder ; it cannot 
be more tranquil in three months’ time. True, the consent of the 
Sultan will be refused to their continuance ; but their continuance 
now has been protested against by him in the most formal 
and ample manner. If the real *object of their mission was 
identical with the avowed object, all that was aimed at has been 
accomplished. But the real objeet was a very different one. 
If we misinterpret his Imperial Majesty, he will not refuse us 
the benefit of an apology which is furnished to us by his own 
speech to his Parliament a few weeks ago: “en politique on ne 
croit guére a une demarche purement desinteressée. And recent 
transactions in other countries may well make us suspicious, Even 
now he speaks of “the duty of protecting the Christians in the East 
against a blind fanaticism,” while the Legislative Body endorses his 
statement, applauding his “humane enterprise,” which it cunningly 
speaks of as only in “ process of accomplishment, and expressing a 
hope that the sanction originally given to it by the Powers of Europe 
will be continued to it ; while the newspapers, not being restricted to 
any official reticence, though only hinting that Syria is not yet 
“pacified,” venture on positive assertions that to fix a limit beforehand 
to such an occupation must necessarily tend greatly to defeat its 








tects in February. 


have been to give Constantinople to Russia, without the certainty of 
France obtaining any corresponding advantage, the latter country was 
Now it 


a clearer view of its own interests, and France would willingly allow 
the Czar possession of Constantinople, to obtain Syria for itself. 
Accordingly, both powers now unite in eagerness for the invalid’s 
death, and if prophecies of it, scarcely veiled by pretended sympathy 
for his sickness, could help to bring it about, it would not be far off. 
In his celebrated letter to M. de Persigny, the French Emperor 
argued that he could not, if possessed of common sense, be anxious for 


Algeria leads nowhere,—where Syria leads we 
have already shown. ‘Such designs as are imputed to him are 
inconsisteut with his honour and his moderation.” A continued and 
uncalled for panegyric on one’s own virtues is more calculated to 
awaken distrust in than implicit reliance on them. “J am a plain 
man, Mr. Fairford, a plain man,” said Maxwell ; “ Provost, I never heard 
you make use of the word but when you had some sly turn of your own to 
work out.” —(“Redgauntlet”). In short, the object of the present pro- 
longation of the stay of the French troops in the East is to give France a 
hold on Syria. The acquisition of such a hold on Syria, valueless for its 
own sake, is desired solely as a means of assailing the British power in 
India. That object will be as dear to French ambition, and to 
Russian ambition, in this instance acting under cover of French am- 
bition, in three months’ time, as they are now; the pretexts under 
which it is veiled cannot be more worthless in three morths’ time 
than they are now, or than Lord John Russell has admitt«d then 
to be. The stay of the French troops in Syria could not now hive 
been prolonged without our consent, and the giving of that consent is 
a proof of vacillation and weakness in our rulers which excites great 
apprehensions for the future, since such weakness is sure to invite 
further encroachments. But if to give that consent has been folly 
now, to renew it would be suicide: since it would be a betrayal not 
only of our ancient ally the Sultan, but of some of the most important 
interests of our own empire, 


session of Algeria. 





IRON HULLS AND WOODEN SKULIS. 


Durixe two nights of this month there has been read at the Royal 
United Service Institution a series of most elaborate papers, prepared 
by Captain Edward Pellew Halsted, R.N., upon iron ships, a continua- 
tion as it were of the subject discussed at the Institute of Naval Archi- 
Captain Halsted has entitled his papers “ Iron- 
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eased Ships.” but yet, after about five hours’ hard reading, the An itinerant quack, whose donkey fell sick, hired another to take him to 


subject matter is still simply upon the sea-worthiness and war qualities of 
ordinary iron ships, without reference to any armour. Two more — 
however, are to be devoted to the subject ; and it is fair to suppose that the 
armour question will eventually be treated upon. Last Monday, the 18th 
instant, the second paper was finished sufficiently early to admit of some 
discussion ; and it was principally remarkable for the thorough earnestness 
with which each party stuck to their especial opinions. Captain Halsted, 
with much apparent recklessness, seemed in the first place to wish to esta- 
blish that men iron vessels were as good men-of-war as ordinary wooden 
ones ; and that either a political bias had influenced the officers who made 
the experiments upon the Ruby, Simoom and other iron ships ; or that they 
had framed their reports against such vessels to serve the base political pur- 
poses of former Admiralties and War-offices. Against all these assertions 
Captain Bartholomew Sulivan of the Board of Trade strongly protested ; and 
whilst Captain Halsted seemed ready to lead a fleet of Wedding-Rings, 
Emeralds, Rubies, Simooms, or Birkenheads, against all comers, Captain 
Sulivan roundly asserted that he would not send troops or emigrants to sea 
in such craft, much less fight in them. 

Now, may we not ask, if both these able men are not representatives of exactly 
the sort of prejudice which has hitherto stood so much in the way of naval 
progress? They each hold strong opinions, formed on very insufficient data, 
and are microscopic rather than general in their views. The gallant lecturer 
very justly said in part of his discourse, that he felt sure every officer in the 
navy must regret that the Hecellent did not secure to herself the high honour 
of being the ship and school from whence emanated the great discoveries of 
the real value of iron as the true material for ships of war. We believe that 
no one will more cordially re-echo that sentiment than the very large body 
of seamen gunners who have been trained up in that valuable school of naval 
artillery. But, at the same time, few, if any, will agree with Captain Halsted, 





market, and the owner followed on foot to bring the beast home. The 

lay through a tedious expanse ; the summer heat was intense. The poor 
quack sighed for some shade. Far and wide he cast his wistful eye; not a 
tree, not a bush, not a blade of grass could he see. Overcome by the burning 
rays, worn out, and parched with thirst, he dismounted and lay in the 
shadow of the ass. “Sir,” said the driver, “ what are you doing?” “J am 
sitting in the shade,” said the quack. “But, sir,” said the driver, “yoy 
hired the ass, the shadow was no part of our bargain.” “ What,” said ‘the 
quack, “did I pay for the ass and must I pay for the shadow? call me ap 
ass if Ido.” “Get up, I say, then!” cried the driver, “ and return with me 
to Abdera. So may the God of Paniers be good to me and my Ass, ag | 
stand up for our rights!” So nothing remained but to lay the concerp 
before the magistrate. The case appeared simple, and simple the decision 
might have been; but unluckily the lawyers stepped in. From the 
magistrate the cause was removed into court. Proceedings ensued. Assessors 
were convened. Reports were brought in. Judgment was given. Appeal 
was made to the senate. The priests interfered. All Abdera fell into two 
parties, nicknamed the “ Shadows” and “ Asses.” A day of decision wag 
appointed ; the parties met, armed to the teeth, and prepared for the direst 
extremity, when tranquillity was suddenly restored by the unexpected 


appearance of the ass itself on the stage, groomed and adorned for the 


oceasion. “Ha!” cried out one, “here comes the ass himself.” “ Just in 
time to help the judges,” quoth another. ‘“ Confounded ass,” shrieked a 
third, “ that brought us all to the verge of ruin!” “ Hurrah!” exclaimed 
a tinker, who had always been a zealous Shadow, “all true men follow my 
example. Down with the donkey! Leave not a hair of his accursed tail 
behind!” No sooner said than done. The whole assembly rushed in a body 
upon the luckless beast, and before a hand could be raised to prevent the 


act it was torn into a thousand bits. 


in thinking that politics had anything to do with experiments so partial, or | 


reports so prejudiced. There might have been ignorance ; there was doubt- 
less much of that War-Office interference with a purely nautical subject 
which is the bane of all naval questions ; there was the strong and earnest 
eonvictions of such an authority as Sir Howard Douglas constantly thrown 
into the scale against iron; there was no one able or ingenious enough to 
shift the few important facts out of the mountain of useless results ; and as 
to-day we see Captain Halsted all for iron ships, so in those days the men in 
power, without the slightest wish to be dishonest or unfair, declared against 
iron, and in favour of wood, Prejudice— prejudice—prejudice, is the bane 
of professional men ; perhaps it must necessarily be so, and therefore it is 
we may thank Providence that, in Great Britain at any rate, they are not 
allowed to decide matters for all time. 

There is an excellent exemplification of how prejudice blinds officials to 
facts otherwise patent, in the published accounts of experiments carried on 
against the Simoom, in 1850, by H.M.S. Excellent, under the supervision of 
Captain (now Admiral) Chads. It was then discovered that cast shot, on 
being driven through her side, broke into langrage, or in the Admiral’s own 
words, “ that out of seventeen 32-pounder shot which struck the iron butts 
at the distance of 450 yards, with charges varying from 2} to 10lbs. of 
powder, sixteen were shivered into pieces on passing through the first side 
and became a cloud of langrage too numerous to be counted.” Now the only 
eonchision arrived at upon this discovery was, that iron ships of 2ths of an 
inch thickness were untit to be used as vessels of war. We who stand in the 
year 1861] see at once what a wretched conclusion this was to arrive at, and 
naturally say, “ Good heavens! if one plate of that thickness smashes up a 
solid 32-pound shot fired so close with LOlbs. of powder, surely another plate, 
placed at a few yards’ distance, would stop those splinters, and render a ship 
so constructed almost invulnerable,” and there is no doubt it would be so. 
Captain Halsted, struck with this suggestion, turns round and charges those 
who conducted the trial with having intentionally omitted to try some such 
expenment. We differ with him. What he considers an act of commission 
we may say we know to have been one of omission and want of thought. 

In proof of our view, we would point to Sir Howard Douglas’s latest 
edition of “‘ Naval Gunnery,” and show how there, at page 126, the gallant 
veteran innocently quotes those very experiments in support of his fallacy 
that iron is all a mistake. Is it likely he would have put those experiments 
forward if he recognised the great fact involved in them, and saw what a 
weapon he was putting into the hands of his adversaries, upon this very 
question. No; the idea of a series of plates—the one to break the shot, the 
others to stop the splinters—-never entered any one’s head in 1850; and we 
only wish we could as easily explain away another still more serious assertion 
made by Captain Halsted—that about that same time it was found that no 
shell would pass through the side of an iron ship of 5-Sths of an inch thick, 
and that this information was suppressed. However, we doubt not but that 
it will eventually be shown that blundering was at the bottom of this mistake 
likewise. In a general sense, however, the ventilation of these shortcomings 
of only ten vears ago must do good, and serve to warn us off similar errors 
for the future. Experiments carried on by secret committees, by small 
packed juries of officers, are shown, by all experience, to end in the adoption 
of erroneous conclusions. Earnestness will not compensate for want of 
general and enlarged views of a subject, and especial professional knowledge 
too often leads into professional prejudice. If committees are necessary, and 
half a dozen mediocrities are considered better than one clear and clever 
head, let us have publicity as the check upon such committees. The Defence 
Commission have been saved by publicity from immortalising themselves in 
a blunder which would have cost millions ; and we fully expect, unless there 
is more of the same light applied to the doings of the select committee upon 
our ordnance of to-day, that in ten years hence a close inquirer, like Capt. 
Halsted, will be able to show them up as he has been doing the Dame Par- 
tingtons of 1850. 


THE FATE OF THE ASS IN THE “REPUBLIC OF FOOLS.” 


OnNcE upon a time in the celebrated State of Abdera, otherwise, and not 
unreasonably, called the “* Republic of Fools,” a lawsuit arose by which the 
very existence of the State was placed in the gravest predicament. The 
cause ip litigation, however, was neither more nor less than an ass and his 
shadow. The mischief began, as great events do, from a slender occasion. 


- government. 


After a litigation of a thousand years about the Sovereignty of the Papacy, 
much the same solution to the comedy is now being enacted. A Papal 
organ, however, lately, with innocent simplicity, propounded that the Papacy 
“ has always lived in peace with Italy.” There had, in fact, been no litiga- 
tion at all. A contemporary objects to the simplicity of the statement, and 
reminds those who have forgotten it, that in the 105 years between Formoso 
and Sylvester, eleven Popes out of twenty-nine were strangled or assas- 
sinated—three died in prison or exile, fourteen were only Popes in 
name, and one could only reign in the society and with the protection 
of his concubine, Theodora, by whom he had children ; that the Romans 
have risen in insurrection against the Popes 150 times; the Roman 
States in a lump L111 times. Weare reminded that in no country have 
the people evinced more obstinately such implacable hatred towards their 
Such is the fashion in which the Papacy has always lived at 
peace with Italy. The Papacy in Italy has been, on the contrary, almost 
always either little esteemed, called in question, or openly attacked. The 
Italians have laughed at excommunications, even at the time when excom- 
munications made the whole Christian world tremble, and shook upon their 
thrones the most powerful sovereigns. (Thus were the Abderites convulsed, 
while the ass was being kicked in the stable.) When Henry III. being 
excommunicated, degraded himself at Canossa, the Lombards were treating 
Gregory VII. as a heretic, simoniac, and adulterer. When Gregory IX. 
excommunicated the Romans, they drove him out, pursued him with arms in 
their hands, and compelled him to revoke his excommunications. When 
Innocent IV. quitted France, after having set Europe aghast by deposing and 


- excommunicating the Emperor Frederic II., he entered Rome himself in terror 


_ anti-Papists. 





} 


| its servants, resign the cat ; nevertheless it is less in use than formerly. + 





at the threats of the Romans, and did not dare stir abroad from his palace. 
How many times have not the Venetians, Florentines, Milanese, and 
Bolognese replied by war to Papal excommunications? The history of the 
Interdict at Venice is unique of its kind. Even under the Spanish dominion, 
under the tortures of the Inquisition, Italian anti-Papism made its influence 
and strength felt. Then it was that Fra Paolo Surpi wrote. The whole of 
the Italian literature is notoriously anti-Papal. Dante scourges the Popes. 
Petrarch bestows the lash. Boccaccio treats them with contempt. The 
Italian romance writers, including Monsignore Matteo Bandello, Bishop of 
Tortona, have taken for their plots the vices and excesses of the Court of 
Rome and Italian clergy. Nearly all the Italian historians and poets are 
Manzoni tried in vain to stem the stream. Cesare Cautri 
lost his popularity in a similar attempt. In short, it is unnecessary to 
recall to mind what was the fate of the Papacy from 1796 to 1815, or 
the movements of 1821, 1831, 1843, 1845, 1848, and 1849, in order to 
maintain that for a thousand years the public spirit of the Italians has 
been essentially what it now is, and that history must be grossly ignored 
or wholly misrepresented for the sake of a bad cause to affirm that “ the 
Papacy has always lived in peace with Italy.” Not only, then, has there 
been litigation, but after a thousand years of strife, duplicity, crime, and 
every abomination which could possibly result from the profanation of every- 


| thing good in the service of everything bad, let us hope the Abderites, 


Abderites though they be, will leave neither the substance nor the shadow 
for another thousand years, and another litigation, all the worse, for being 
less excusable. 


» 


PETTY TORTURE. 


Maw is nowhere yet civilized enough wholly to give up the use of instruments 
of torture ; he still, in some form or other, shoulders the club, which is emble- 
matic of the savage. In Russia the knout is the instrument, the bastinado 
with rods is the Turkish. Throughout Germany, particularly for military 
use, the stick is employed. From civil life there, and especially from all 
educational establishments, it has long been banished. Italy and France 
seem to rely chiefly on the dungeon, on fetters, and on death. England has 
in active use the taws, the birch, the cane, and the cat-o’-nine tails. We are 
still, to a considerable extent, a flogged and a flogging people. Mr. Rarey 
has not been very successful in making us dispense with the whip for our 
cattle; and it is notorious that the long-continued remonstrances of the 


public have failed to make the Admiralty and the Horse Guards, who are ” 





thousand lashes are no longer given to a soldier, whether he faint or not under 
the first hundred ; nor is six dozen now ever inflicted on a seaman at the 
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mere will of a half-drunken captain. The horrible infliction has been regu- 
lated and moderated, but it is still too frequent in both services. Out of 
5,333 persons in the navy in 1859 liable to corporal punishment, 957 were 
flogged, and 30,329 lashes inflicted. Flogging, too, is still retained in some 
schools, in spite of the better example of France aud Germany, and is more 
frequently in use in our gaols than the public is aware of. 

A letter published in the Temes on Monday, under the signature of 
“(,,” called attention to this subject. According to a parliamentary paper 
there referred to, 803 floggings were inflicted in the gaols of England and 
Wales in 1857-6-9. About one-half were in pursuance of sentences of the 
criminal courts, the other half were for breaches of prison discipline, and 
were inflicted by order of the visiting justices. Rare exceptions occur of the 
punishment being inflicfed in presence of other offenders ; in general, the 
caolers, Warders, and surgeon of the prison were the only spectators ; and 
many of the floggings being for offences against their authority, there would 
be no pity, and as much severity as possible. The petty torture, we may be 
quite sure, was generally inflicted with right good will. 

In the same three years 63 floggings were inflicted in the gaols of Ireland, 
but all by the order of some court and for proved offences. In Scotland 
‘none of the managers of prisons have any power to award corporal punish- 
ment ;” but about 145 juvenile offenders, under fourteen years of age, tried 
under the 14 & 15 Vict..c. 27, were privately flogged after trial. In Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, too, under local acts, corporal punishment is frequently 
inflicted ; but such cases not falling within the terms of the return ordered 
by the House of Commons, were not further particularized. We have only to 
deal, therefore, after the example of the 7'imes correspondent, with the corporal 
punishment in English gaols. 

He notices accurately that punishment varies with geographical position. 
In Cumberland, Huntingdon, Monmouth, Rutland, and all the Welsh 
counties, except Denbigh and Montgomery, there has been no flogging ; in 
Cambridgeshire and Herefordshire, 1 in each in the three years ; in Bedford, 
Bucks, and Westmoreland, the number flogged was 2 in the three years ; 
in Essex, Durham, Gloucester, Notts, and Warwick, 4; in Berks, Derby, 


Dorset, Suffolk, and Worcester, 5; in Wilts,6; in Norfolk, 10; in Sus- | the Bonapartists shrink in horrer from such an interpretation. 





sex, 11; in Cornwall, 12; in Oxford and York, 15; in Leicester, 18; in | 


Hertford and Somerset, 28 ; in Kent, 30; in Shropshire, 32 ; in Devon, 41 ; 


thumberland, 99; and in Lancashire, 190. 
pondent properly says, they flog enormously, the number being more than 
one-fifth of the whole. 


For similar offences the punishment is different. In Cheshire, a lad of 


sixteen received 72 stripes for a larceny ; in other cases 12 were deemed suf- | 


ficient. At Hertford, 36 lashes were inflicted on.a boy of ten for stealing a 
piece of beef, and 20 on a man who had stolen 29 fowls—both had before 
been in prison. Seven-eighths of the offenders are juveniles, about 120 being 
twenty years of age and upwards, 67 were twelve years of age, 41 eleven, 
34 ten, 12 nine, 3 eight, and 1 of seven, 
lashes, the numbers inflicted are various, and 36 is about the average. The 
correspondent then very justly adverts to the circumstance, that all this 
punishment, which is very severe, falls on the children of the poor. We 
borrow the instances he quotes :— 


“In Chester gaol a child of eight is stated to have received 24 lashes for 
‘repeated misconduct ;’ a child of nine, to have received the same for ‘ house- 
breaking ;? and at Bodmin a boy of 12 got two separate floggings of 36 lashes 


o>? 
each for ‘ horse-stealing.’ Two children, of nine years old, received 15 lashes 


_ sence should be noted. 


Betwixt the extremes of-72-and-6—- 


‘ " ; . : | satisfied with the turn things have taken. 
M4 ' @ . { . } eg Ro). s ¢ wf . M4 iT bins P 
in Cheshire, 48 ; in Surrey, 49; in ee ities nage | M. Keller’s speech is only second to that which was created on the occa- 

. , | 


PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, 17th March. 

ALL Paris is in a flame for its new orator, M. Keller, and this young man, who 
was unknown a week ago, has, as Byron said of himself, “ awoke and found himself 
famous.” Between Thursday and Sunday 7,300 cards of people of all kinds of. 
position, and all kinds of employ, had been left at this gentleman's door, and no 
more popular name certainly exists at this present moment thronghout France. 
The curious part of the matter is, that M. Keller is by no means either a Legiti- 
mist born or an Ultramontanist ; he is a rich manufacturer, and a nephew of one of 
Louis Philippe’s Ministers, who was Minister of Finance for many years under 
the Orleans dynasty. M. Keller did not even feel quite sure that he should, 
when the time came, know how to speak before an assembly, and the curious 
part of the whole is, that it was only when “the time came” that he found 
out that he did know how to speak ! 

When he began he had a bundle of papers in his hands, and it was supposed he 
was going to read a discourse. As the Chamber had on the previous day listened 
to voluminous-writien speeches, it began to regard the new orator rather shyly, 
imagining that he too was abont to “ preach” to it! But M. Keller had scarcely 
uttered a few preliminary phrases, when the Chamber opened its eyes, pricked up 
its ears, and intense attention was instantly devoted to the “ Government 
deputy.” In a quarter of an hour “attention” had become sympathy and 
violent adhesion. The warmth of the audience then gained the speaker, and he 
grew animated and earnest, and was ere long quite at his ease and master 
of his hearers, I suppose since Montalembert, who made his maiden speech at 
twenty-one, no such effect has ever been produced here, and, comparatively, Jules 
Favres’ harangue the next day fell quite flat. 

Upon this latter speech a singular controversy is being established ; the Impe- 
rialsts are furious at the attacks it contains, aud the Republicans at what they 
term its lukewarm tone! The Republicans call it a “discowrs ministre,” and 
What will be the 
end of all this no one can say, but for the moment the Emperor is by no means 
The sensation produced by 


sion of the first representation of Wagner's ‘‘ Tannhaiiser,”’ and the Prin- 
cess Metternich, On Wednesday of last week this “ great event,’ of which 
there has been so much talk, took place. Before the curtain drew up, a move- 
ment was observable throughout the house, and all eyes were turned towards the 
box of the Minister of State, Count Walewski. In addition to the Count and his 
fair wife, another lady had just entered it, and seemed well minded that her pre- 
The Princess Metternich was so attired, that that alone 
would have sufficed to attract all eyes towards her, even if she had not made her- 
self so very remarkable through her extraordinary manner-of patronizing Wagner, 
and forcing him upon the French public for the last two or three months. Madame 
de Metternich absolutely blazed with jewels, and I should think every gem of the 
house of Metternich adorned her last Wednesday ; besides this, the corsage of her 


| dress was of such singularly narrow dimensions, that really the first impression 


each at Faversham—one for stealing a cocoanut, value 3d., the other for stealing | 


a half-pound weight, value 7d. At Salford, in Lancashire, a boy of 12 received 
48 lashes for ‘most artfully and wantonly destroying the books in his cell ;’ a 


boy of 11 got 36 lashes for shouting in his cell; and a boy of ten 48 lashes for | 
s g g ; 


putting the cotton given to him to pickin his cell pot. In the same prison another 
boy of 11 got 48 lashes, also for shouting in his cell; and a boy of 10 was 
similarly maltreated. A boy of 14 got 60 lashes for idleness at crank labour. At 
Walton, in the same county, a lad of 17 got three floggings of 18 lashes each,— 
twice with birch, and once with ‘cat,’ for larceny. In the House of Correction 
at Spilsby, in Lincolnshire, four boys of the respective ages of 12, 11, 11, and 
10, are reported to have been flogged with ‘ cats;’ and in the borough prison, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, more criminals of 12 years of age and under are stated to 
have been flogged during the last three years than all the criminals, of all ages, 
flogged in Bedfordshire, Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Cambridgeshire, Derby- 
shire, Dorsetshire, Durham, Essex, Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, Northampton- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, Hampshire, Warwickshire, and Worcestershire.” 


All these, however, are the palpable and ordained results of the laws 
passed of late years, with much approbation, to give summary jurisdiction 
to magistrates, for the purpose of correcting juvenile offenders ; and we are 
afraid, therefore, that the correspondent’s appeal to Members of the House 
of Commons, who have children of their own, to put-a stop to these wanton 
and unnecessary cruelties, will be in vain. We regret that he had not seen, 
apparently, when he wrote, the Return No. 3 of the present Session, which 
would have enabled him to inform the public of the names of the magistrates 
who ordered the “enormons floggings” in Lancashire, the severities in 
Cheshire, and the many punishments in Newcastle. We cannot undertake 
so invidious a task as to hold up individuals who conscientiously carry the 
law into execution to public odium. We-could excuse or defend the floggings 
Were they of public advantage ; but they neither reclaim the offender nor 
influence the officials, who are the only spectators of the suffering. The rich 
are properly solicitous to save their children from the lash. They discoun- 
tenance it in public schools, and have induced the now discredited Admiralty 
to put an end to the power of captains to flog midshipmen, a punishment 
which many a brave and illustrious officer, including the late Lord Lyons, has 
suffered in youth. As young gentlemen are no more to be flogged, ‘the time 
cannot be far distant when seamen and soldiers will be relieved from the lash, 
and we shall gradually cease to be a flogged and flogging nation. 


THe Brrps anp THE Fisnes—A Samoan Trapition.—Battles were fought by 
the birds on the one side, and the fish of the sea on the other. The fish, they 
Say, were beaten, and the birds conquered: and ever since the birds have the right 
of going to the sea to pick up as many fish as come within their reach. 





| coffers of the Administration ! 


left was that there was no “ corsage”’ at all! Madame Walewski, on the contrary, 
no doubt mindful of what her companion might be tempted to do, had attired 
herself in a gown fastened high up under the chin, and as the gown was a remark- 
ably pretty and well-made one, the public was the gainer, Madame de Metter- 
nich instantly leaned over the box, and levelled her glass at pit, boxes, and stage, 
really almost throwing herself over the ledge of dark velvet, and bending forwards 
so as to be in all but direct communication with the persons beneath her. 

The overture began, and as it is fairly the least tiresome part of the whole 
work, it was greeted by genuine bravos of encouragement, the Austrian ambas- 
sadress throwing herself absolutely into convulsions of extacy. The first act 
opening with a most lovely grotto-scene (the cave of Venus), the scenery was also 
warmly applauded. When, however, the real “ music”’ of the opera began to be 
heard, the character of the audience’s attention changed. An interminable 
dialogue between Venus and her spell-bound lover, Tannhaiser, made people im- 
patient ; a species of gymnastic exercise performed by Fauns and Bacchantes, 
under the name of a ballet; and a succession of cries, screams, and unearthly 
noises, illustrative of the parting of the mortal and the goddess,—all these per- 
formances in succession, drove people beyond their powers of endurance, and 
before the first act was ended, certain ugly and sharp sounds were audible, sug- 
gestive of keys and penny whistles. Nor was the manifestation at all restrained 
by the Emperor’s presence, but as the piece wore on the public waxed less 
tolerant, and, from the beginning, they took the Princess Metternich for the object 
of their disappointment. I never saw so strange a scene in the theatre of a 
civilized capital. At every fresh annoyance (and for the nerves of the Parisians 
these were forthcoming at every instant), the Pit turned reund like one man, 
and applied all its bitterness to the poor Princess in Walewski’s box. She stood 
it bravely at first, bidding them, as it were, defiance, and still bending forth from 
her box and frantically applauding. When two-thirds of the battle, however, was 
fought, and Wagner’s defeat became quite plain, both Count Walewski and his 
wife had enough of the entertainment, and the Count suggested to his fair guest 
that it might be advisable if she were to retire from the scene of action! Madame 
de Metternich agreed to the proposition, and went into the depths of the state 
Minister’s box, where she only remained about an hour longer, and then left the 
theatre without waiting to the end of the performance. 

As to the splendour of the decorations, it surpasses what any human imagina- 
tion can conceive ; and, really, there are grottoes and woodland glades and paths 
lost in forest depths that are absolutely refreshing to the sense from their utter 
reality. You fancy you feel the woodland damps. Indeed, these things may 
well be; for the sums they have cost are incredible. First and last, this same 
“ Tannhaiiser ” will have had a good twenty thousand pounds sterling out of the 
The second representation was far stormier still, 
and on Monday Wagner was * buried,” as the opera habitués went about saying, 
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and his funeral dirge was chaunted with a most unceremonious accompaniment 


of sibillant sounds. 

So much for the “ music of the future.” 

Such a universal sensation, however, was created by this strange opera that 
even the Chambers and the discussions of the last few days were forgotten for 
upwards of forty-eight hours. Now society has fallen back upon its old occupa- 
tions, and political dispute waxes high as before. As to the effect produced by 
the sittings of last Wednesday and Thursday, it is not to be painted in words. 


SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE, 


BY THE SILENT MEMBER. 


A Parliamentary address of condolence to Royal personages has often been 
mere lip-service. Not so the address moved by the First Minister of the 
Crown on Monday. Admiration for the virtues of the Royal Duchess as a 
wife and mother was not the sole or even the prevailing sentiment in the 
British House of Commons. England has a thousand matrons as faultless in 
these holy relations as the deceased lady. But the assembly now asked to 
pen her epitaph was, above all others, best qualified to appreciate the wisdom 
of the education and training which had enabled a delicate, but healthily- 
nurtured Princess—“ the rose of the fair state”—-to become, by a natural 
process of self-development, one of the best, most beloved, and most con- 
stitutional monarchs that ever adorned a throne. 

Some who listened had seen the infant daughter in the arms’ of the 
widowed mother, perhaps heard the Duchess’s own touching words :—‘ My 
infant and myself were wofully deprived of father and husband. We stood 
almost friendless and alone in this country ; I could not even speak the 
language of it.” 

He whose voice now expressed a nation’s sorrow was one of those present 
at the first act of Her Majesty after her accession, when, with the luxuriant 
foliage of early summer about her, fit emblem, as it was thought, of her 
dawning career, and amid trees planted by William the Liberator, the 
youngest sovereign that ever sat upon the throne of England, save Edward 
the Sixth, nobly rewarded that loving mother and set her anxieties at rest by 
her modest, yet self-possessed demeanour. Many remembered Her Majesty’s 
first speech from the throne, when, “crowned besides her diadem with a 
profusion of light brown tresses,” they recognised with Leigh Hunt “ the 
Guelph face under its best aspect,’ improved, indeed, “ with a straighness 
and substance of forehead certainly not common to that portion of her race.” 
The wise heart and large brain of the Duchess of Kent were among her most 
precious gifts to the daughter of the Guelphs ; and the observers of that day 
noted that while she still appeared, like her father, “ smiling, luxuriant, good- 
humoured, and highly agreeable,” her crown “seemed to rest on a forehead 
derived from her mother and maternal uncle, Leopold, and looked all the 
securer and happier for it.” 

The more hopeful spirits of that time, of whom the orator may have been 
one, doubted not, from their knowledge of the intellectual and moral qualities 
of the royal Duchess, that England was about to experience the advantage 
for the first time of being ruled by a Queen who had been brought up in a 
mother’s arms, and in a manner at once feminine and wise. They fe te to 
seeing “ womanhood on the throne in its best character, and therefore such 
as might give life and advancement to what is best and manliest in the 
hopes of the world.” Busy memories, I trow, were at work, as our Noble 
Viscount, in a speech at once discriminating and free from adulation, moved 
our vote of condolence and sympathy to the Queen. To praise the Mother he 
had but to trace the virtues of the Daughter. A deep under-current of sympathy 
accompanied him as he pictured their long unbroken companionship and affec- 
tionate attachment. It was a happy and emphatic phrase, that “ wrenching” 
of natural ties which had given our idlorall Queen such intense pain, and 
demanded the assurance of our loyal and affectionate sympathy. It must be 
said, once for all, that Mr. Disraeli is not happy in funeral orations. Com- 
pared with our Noble Viscount’s manly and natural utterance, his was the 
speech of a bad actor. It lacked, as so many of his greater speeches lack, 
the modesty and power of nature. The occasion was not one for stage 
whispers, nor does a man who feels a decent sorrow speak, according to any 
example I have ever seen, through half-closed teeth. His style, like his 
manner, was thoroughly stilted and artificial, and sadly jarred on the feelings 
of the House. A modest and simple chaplet was wanted—the right 
honourable gentleman brought a fire-work wreathed into a fanciful device 
that sparkled for a brief instant and then vanished into darkness, 

The occasion was not one for simulation or pretence of any kind. Our 
Noble Viscount had struck an admirable key note, neither too high nor too 
low for the event-—an event long foreseen and in the usual course of nature. 
It was noticed with some concern, however, that his delivery was interrupted 
by a teasing and troublesome cough, which followed him through his sen- 
tences. I suppose that since the death of Canning, every Minister has re- 
membered that cold damp chapel at Windsor, and has trembled whenever a 
royal funeral has occurred to summon him thither. Absit omen! But “there 
is no armour against fate,” and the grim enemy lays his icy hands on states- 
men as well as kings to show that— 








The glories of our mortal state 
Are shadows, not substantial things.”’ 


Representative assemblies, like individuals, have their remorse, the fly in 
their pot of ointment, the skeleton in their cupboard. Him did Mr. Dunlop 
set up in our midst on Tuesday, under the name of the ArragHan War. The 
unutterable horrors of the Khyber Pass, the total destruction of our host of 
16,000, or—including women and children—26,000 souls, whereof only one 
man (Dr. Brydon) escaped to carry the news to General Sale ; famine, cold, 
and utter misery ; lost treasure and a bootless expenditure were in the train 
of this hideous spectre. Why did the member for Greenock rip up these 
unhappy memories, and probe again deep-seated wounds which beneficent 
Time had nearly healed? Because mutilated papers, entitled “ Correspondence 
relating to Affyhanistan,” were in 1539 laid before the House to justify the 
expenditure. How we groaned and mourned at the recital of the miserable story 
—how that on the Ist of October, 1838, the Governor-General of India, Lord 
Auckland,declared war against Affzhanistan : first, because Dost Mahommed 


had unlawfully attacked the British ally, Ranjeet Singh ; secondly, because the | 





military operations of the Affghans, inspired by Russian intrigu 
trayed a hostile purpose towards India te Acer and thirdly” wan 
Shah Soojah, the rightful heir to the Affghan throne, but driven out by his 
subjects (just like Francis II. of Naples), had placed himself under British 
— It was made to appear by the Blue Book of 1839, that Dost 
fahommed, the ruler of Affyhanistan, was unfriendly to Great Britain. When 
these papers reached India, Sir Alexander Burnes was astonished to find that 
his correspondence with the Governor-General of India during his mission to 
Cabul in 1837 and 1838 had been either mutilated or burked altogether. gir 
A. Burnes had urgently represented to Lord Auckland that Dost Mahommed 
was not unfriendly, but anxiously desirous of an alliance with England. That 
opinion was concealed from Parliament, whereby a true judgment of Lord 
Auckland’s policy, and the wisdom of the Affghan expedition, was rendered 
impossible. In 1859 Lord Stanley, to his honour, consented to the publica- 
tion of these papers, and now Mr. Dunlop asked for a select committee tg 
consider the subject, as a means of preventing future garbling and deliy- 
quency in the publication of public documents. 

A curse seemed to linger around the debate, as it did upon every step of 
the war. Bad blood was looked at every successive speech. The lights 
should have burnt with a lurid hue, and the laugh of distant hyenas should 
have been heard, as Mr. Dunlop disentombed the chapless skulls of Lord 
Auckland’s victims. The falsified and omitted passages were appro riately 
printed in blood-red ink in the private copy of the case against the Deven 
ment, which I conclude was sent to other members as well as myself. 
Hideous memories, avaunt! Here, as in the Crimea, the lions were led by the 
asses. How long—how long? 

Our Noble Viscount all but lost his temper. Yet he appealed not in vain 
toa national characteristic. John Bull indulges in few vain regrets ; he sub- 
mits to a loss, wipes off a bad debt, grieves for an instant over wasted mil- 
lions, drops a tear to the memory of his brave sons, and then dismisses the 
subject from his mind ; nor will he thank any one who recals his losses, or 
who invites him to useless regrets. “It is a bad business; it was twenty 

ears ago ; let by-gones be bygones, and let us forget all about it if we can.” 
That was the feeling of the House, and our Noble Viscount should have been 
brief, and not diffuse. Why did he persist in going over the peddling and 
unsatisfactory reasons, as they now appear, for entering upon that war, and 
the exaggerated alarms of a Russian invasion of India? Doubtless, in order 
to point a moral which Punch has taught us to convey with conciseness :— 
“ Advice to persons about to go to war—Don't.” 

The House of Lords has its privileges. The Post-office is its wash-pot, 
and over India will it cast its shoe. It is solong since a commoner went out 
to India as Governor-General, that Grosvenor-square and Belgravia would 
be in arms if that splendid prize were offered to any but a peer. If the best 
men in the peerage would go, so! But some have large estates, others love 
the opera and petits soupers, and a few who are Cabinet Ministers would 
think it infra dig. to be viceroy even of Hindostan. Sothe Government are 
obliged to look among the second and third-rate peers, men of influential 
connections ; or, like Mr. Turvydrop, of exquisite deportment. Governor- 
Generals like Lord Auckland, and Commanders-in-Chief like General Elphin- 
stone, will always bear a plentiful crop of Cabuls. Dalhousie at home could 
be trusted with nothing better than a vice-presidency of the Board of Trade. 
Being a peer he was thought able to govern an immense empire, and by a 
lucky accident it turned out that a better man could not have been chosen. 
Lord Canning was amiable and scholarlike, but I stand by my order and say 
that a dozen men could have been found in our House who would have 
governed India better, who, if they had not discerned and averted the Mu- 
tiny, would have suppressed it with fewer mistakes, and who would certainly 
not have destroyed the local army by their weakness and vacillation. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde would not have been selected by Solon to 
digest or administer the laws of his infant republic, yet, if rumour be true, 
no doubt of his fitness to govern 120,000,000 of people has chilled the 
current of his aspirations. A noble duke, once Secretary for War and the 
Colonies, and now more happily secretary for one of those departments, is 
not considered to be gifted with an original and inventive mind. Yet he is 

ointed out by common report as the successor to Lord Canning : firstly, 
enue you must have some one ; and secondly, because you must have a lord. 
These are the political necessities that give us a series of inefficient Post- 
master-Generals, and which may also possibly account for a great public depa:t- 
ment being in a state of disorganization and mutiny. I don’t yo the length 
of saying that Mr. Bright ought to be sent out as Governor-General ; but if 
a man of Mr. Bright’s powers of mind could be found in the Lower House, I 
would rather, I confess, send him out to govern India, than select a dummy 
Peer, with a cravat the most unexceptionable, and boots the most re- 


splendent, 








MODERN ENGLISH WOMEN.—No. XII. 
CHARITY IN WOMEN. 


TrveE charity is wide as the heaven above us, and like that heaven should 
rain down upon us all alike its equal portions of love and blessing. But it 
is not every one who knows how to administer, whether of alms or kindly 
judgment ; for in this, as in all things else in life, there is a right and 4 
wrong, a grace and a gracelessness, the true manner and the untrue ; and it 
is not given to all to find the better way. Charity, rightfully understood, is 
the brightest grace of womanhood ; the most beautiful flower in a garden 
where nature has planted her loveliest ; but it is a flower which may soon 
degenerate into a weed if not carefully watched, and which needs intelligent 
culture to prevent a rank or sickly growth. Charity is of many kinds. 
There is one charity for the — another for the fallen, a third for the 
dissentient, a fourth for the unknown ; and almsgiving and loving pity and 
tolerance and trust, are the signs by which these several qualities are made 
known to us. And first, as for charity to the poor. 

To give alms only is not the essential power of charity ; supplies of tea 
and sugar, and comfortable woollen wrappings for the winter, are not the 
sole aim and purpose of merciful life ; but many women confine to this the 
sole action of that divine quality which surpasses the gift of tongues and of 


prophesying, and without which the utmost sacrifice of life and goods is but 


| as sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. I do not deny the exceeding value 
of this special evidence of charity, nor would I take from the gracious act of 
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giving one of the very smallest of its beauties, but I grieve to see the mere 
trick or habit of almonry accepted as the sole interpretation of the most com- 

rehensive quality of man, while all the rest is ignored—like Pharaoh’s lean 
kine swallowing up the sleeker and more comely. The spiritual value of 
almsgiving can only be estimated by the amount of sacrifice which it entails 
on the giver. The widow’s mite was more to her and Gop than the rich man’s 
handful of yellow gold flung carelessly from out his teeming coffers ; and the 
loving kindness of the poor for each other, so scantily embodied, is more 
eloquent of real sympathy and generosity, than the larger giving of the rich, 
where the power is greater and the proportion smaller. I do not say that 
the sacrifice should be only that of money, or that the wealthy, to sanctify 
their charities and make them acceptable, should reduce themselves to the 
state of the poor, and learn to need what they bestow ; but I do say that 
there ought to be sacrifice somewhere, and that supertluities grandly given 

__of an abundance of money an unfelt portion diverted to alms in place 
of to pleasure—does not constitute true charity, nor the act of sacrifice 
and self-denial. But the largest subscriber to public lists is generally 
accounted the most benevolent person, when perhaps it has cost only so 
much time and trouble as was needed to write a cheque for a certain 
sum, the withdrawal of which from the bank included no greater loss than 
the diminution of the figures left, and the unfelt contraction of a useless 
balance. When charity to the poor takes the form of personal visitation ; 
of teaching wretched, unromantic, unlovely children; of boldly braving 
sights and sounds and smells ineffably distressing to refined senses ; when 

it means doing that which is abhorrent to flesh and blood for Gop’s sake 
and our brother’s, then it is true charity—charity wafting incense up to 

heaven sweeter far than any shed about the altar of church devotions. 

The sacrifice of self in the senses; the sacrifice of self in time—time 
taken from indulgence, from pleasure, from gain; the sacrifice of money, 
when this is so scant that each shilling given away represents a tangible loss 
to the giver, and so much less of actual need or rare enjoyment ; the sacri- 
fice of intellect, in setting aside indulgence in great thoughts and the passion- 
ate impulse of poetry, that the ignorant may be taught, and the mean intel- 
ligence be moved one little step higher ; the sacrifice of the individual life and 
the individual position for the almost imperceptible, the hair’s-breadth im- 
provement of one low-lying section of the generation: this is vital charity 
in its aspect of alms-giving ; and anything not including such sacrifice of self 
in some of its forms is no real charity at all. It may be good nature, kind- 
heartedness, keen sensibilities, ostentation, weariness, or the shame of 
greedy seeming, but it is not charity, let the world say what it will. Then, 
again, even with the faithful professors, there is the true way and the untrue, 
the right and the wrong, the graceful and the graceless. ‘Take the example 
of one very frequent kind of charitable woman as an instance—the generous- 
hearted, dense-nerved woman, with distinct ideas of her own, great in 
theories of rule and government, and with an insatiable desire to put every 
living soul to rights. She goes to the homes of the poor-as-if-they belonged 
to her, recognising no right of privacy, no right of exclusion on their parts, 
but visiting them spiritually and temporally as a something between an in- 
quisitor and a confessor, and putting her hand on all concerning them, from 
the state of their floors to the state of theirsouls. Unconsciously, and as if 
consecrated to the office by the anointment of birth, she translates into our 
nineteeenth century the habits of thought belonging to the feudal times, and 
without meaning to be offensive violates every principle of good feeling and 
geod taste, before she has been five minutes in the house. This is the 
woman who weights all her charities with lead, and makes the poor pay in 
soul for what they gain in body. There is not a personal kindliness that she 
does to them but she mars by some flagrant act of discourtesy ; her arrogance 
robs her grace of all its charms, and her mode of giving renders the recipient 
of her dole more humiliated than benefited. But she means to do well, and 
only blunders by the way because of the coarse texture of her brain and the 
rough-hewn quality of her nerves. Such women—positive, dictatorial, inter- 
fermg—are the terror of their neighbourhood, and the scourge of the district 
to which they may be appointed visitor. The poor acknowledge their well- 
meaningness, and are eloquent in their good gifts ; but, Lord love you! one 
kindly word is worth all their rice and blankets, and half an hour’s quiet 
talk, with a little morsel of comfort in it, does more good than a day’s scold- 
ing from them, even with half-a-crown at the back of it! The poor are 
quick-witted and know far more than such women as these give them credit 
for; above all things they know that high-handed alms-giving is not charity, 
that love is better than gifts, and sympathy than pence, and that charity 
to be true, must be the rich quality or expression of sympathy and human 
kindliness. 

‘Then there is the silly charitable woman, who lets her feelings run away 
With her at every turn, and never counsels with her judgment or questions 
the promptings of her credulity. And she does even more harm than the 
hard-handed feudalist spoken of above. She is the nurse of all impostors, 
the very sponge of lies and deceptions ; she does not doubt the most impro- 
bable story, though with never so equivocal a parentage, and has not capacity 
to comprehend that perhaps pauperization is even worse than poverty, and that 
to strengthen is sometimes better than to give. Her nerves are sensitive, her 
heart ls porous ; and her nerves and her heart govern her fibreless brain. The 
silly charitable woman, though neither unlovely nor unworthy in herself, 
‘toes more harm to the poor of her neighbourhood than the coldest political 
economist of them all. She does more harm, because enervation is worse 
‘aan isolation, and paralysis of the ficulties more disastrous than weak- 
ness left unhelped. To the silly charitable woman is mainly owing the 
continuance of beggary, and the small success, comparatively, of those so- 
Cleties which have been instituted to fathom the truths of poverty and 
Wihnow the grain from the chaff; for she likes giving better than working, 
rr would rather weep with lazy love than search with diligent justice. 

a is her sentiment, and sentimentality is ever inexorable. 
ass en - whole, then, mere almsgiving is not the highest development nor 
ms a ve of the charitable woman. Charity of judgment ranks 
fallen ? A, ‘f . where is this so nobly shown as in loving pity for the 
thee Ghee - . - 1em tenderly from the dust where they lie, to wipe from 
hidden the ot é isfiguring stains which have marred their comeliness and 
hebiiosa ah oe of their faces, to lead them carefully across the gulf lying 
mre pe and the world of their unspotted past, and help them back to 

and self-respect, to strengthen the failing heart and straighten the 
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faltering limb, to be to them friend, physician, guide, and mother—is this 
not a work of mercy surpassing even the good of the Dorcas baskets, and 
the lavish giving of food and clothing? In so far as the spirit is beyond the 
flesh, and the soul is higher than the body, is the work of mercy which would 
save the soul beyond that which merely feeds the body. But this, like all 
the rest, can only be successfully done if done in the right manner. While there 
is the most loving pity and the tenderest sympathy there should also be the 
strictest sense of justice, and an understanding of how far the right has been 
violated ; the scales wherein is weighed the magnitude of the offence must be 
weighted with mercy, not indifference ; with honest conscience, not with sickly 
sentiment. But this is the danger, and this the weak point of charity to the 
fallen ; sin is made to give the sinner a factitious interest never got from 
homely virtue, and criminals of all kinds are too much petted and dandled 
for such efforts to earn the name of justice. Women, and men too, leave the 
feeble to struggle on as they best may, never lending them aid to help their 
tottering steps and keep the flagging energy alive ; but when they have fallen, 
tender hands lift them tenderly up, and they rise at once into the place of 
social interest. This is the sentimental side of this phase of charity, and the 
unhealthy. Test the women who are often busiest in their public devotion 
to sinners of a certain class ; bring the same fault home to their own house- 
holds ; ask them to shield and employ their faulty servant ; to so believe in 
the integrity of their favourite discharged prisoner as to take her into their 
own homes ; ask them to visit the lady, beautiful and equivocal, who lives 
next door to them, and who might, perchance, be saved further downcoming 
if reinstated in society ; ask them to speak gently of the guilty wife, with 
Christ’s own loving mercy of the detected and publicly ashamed ; and if they 
will do all this unostentatiously and steadily, then is their charity, too, of 
the purest kind, and their faith very nearly taught of Gop. But where to 
find such women as a rule? where, in a body or community? One here and 
there—one sacred Mary sitting at the feet of the Divine, with Magdalen’s 
soiled hand in hers, and the publicans and the sinners bidden to her pure 
companionship ; one here and there, shining out as stars in a sullen mght, 
but never in groups or sects, openly professing such practical charity as one 
of the articles of their faith and guiding rules of action. Yet oul the be 
reformers in a wider and grander field than any ever opened up to man since 
the times when the old Gospel readers first denied the right of spiritual 
exclusion. This part of charitable life is very much a woman's question, 
and to women we must look for its fit solution. 

Charity to the dissentient, or tolerance ; ah, but women fail here! What- 
ever the faults of men in this, women are always the bitterest against those 
who hold unwelcome and decried opinions. As they are not given to exam- 
ination it is enough to fasten on a man the stigma of an unseemly name for 
the mass of women to hold him in abhorrence, though, perhaps, unable to 
explain the special offices of thought of which that name is the symbol. 
Timid and conscientious, supremely illogical, but passionate partisans, they 
hold themselves in a manner the guardians of the purer faith, and deny to 
others the right of free thought, because it seems to them less freedom than 
licentiousness and rebellion. This, then, they have to learn as part of the 
essential power of charity,—they have to learn the right of each man to think 
for himself, to judge of authorities and rules according to his own lights, to 
examine, select, refuse, while they and all opposed to him deal him only chari- 
table judgment, and confess his equal liberty with themselves. But women in 
general demand that their pope shall be the world’s pope, and their banner the 
rallying-point of the generations, and have very little patience, and less 
leve, for those who embroider an independent motto, and weld a private 
tiara out of their own smelting mills. They will give and they will pity, but 
they will not be tolerant ; for they have not yet been able to see that tolerance 
is of the spirit which “ beareth all things,” and “ believeth all things,” and “is not 
puffed up.” They understand better that charity to the unknown which we call 
trust, yet do they not always practise it. Else how are circulated the wild reports, 
the mythic scandals concerning public people, the hideous falsehoods, specially 
about women, of any who may take a prominent position ? Else why are all 
scandals so eagerly believed, and to be friendless in a company synonymous 
with being maligned? Charity in woman should encompass trust in the 
unknown as one of its chief properties, for then is it of that kind which 
“thinketh no evil,” of that kind which is potential, true, and living, while all 
the rest is only sham. Charity to the unknown—charity, love, trust, belief 
in the better things of human nature, faith in the nobler instincts of man, 
discredit of base reports until undeniably proved, denial of evil deeds if by 
charity a better issue from unhappy appearances may be found, acceptance of 
the noble and the good, but rejection now and finally of the unlovely and the 
bad—this is the trust in the unknown —the faith in the absent, the pro- 
tection of the unprotected, and the cherished truth of love, which makes 
women very beautiful and dear, and bids them be God-blessed of the 
generations. 








THE EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


How rapidly the ten years which have elapsed since the first Great 
Exhibition have passed away, and yet we are now again on the eve of another 
international display of the world’s wealth in our great metropolis. Those 
who saw the first most memorable event will be slow to believe that with all 
the errors and all the shortcomings so much talked about and discussed, the 
brilliancy and success then attained will ever again be equalled. 

The novelty of the Exhibition of 1851 caused the excitement of the utmost 
interest, both in the metropolis and the Se which, although the new 
building may be larger and better filled, will be lost on the forthcoming 
occasion. Still it may be expected that curiosity will supply the place of 
novelty, and that few who visited the former will not also visit the second. 

sesides, those who were in jackets and frocks then will have advanced to 
manhood and womanhood now, and to them, at least, the new Exhibition will 
be a novelty, although perhaps it may be thought a somewhat competitive 
one with the Sydenham Palace. The railroads, too, will afford greater facility 
of access. But to quit these speculations, we have the facts before us ; the 
design of the new building has been prepared by Capt. Fowke, R.E.; the 
contracts taken by Messrs. Kelk & Lucas, and the ground at South Ken- 
sington broken into for the foundations of the new buildings. 

The present building will be in part of brick and in part of iron and 
glass, and critics say, more imposing in its magnitude and grandeur than 
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Front Elevation of the New Exhibition Building of 1862. 


its predecessor. The interior will be built as before, with iron pillars and 
oy but more Gothic in style. For ourselves, however, we doubt whether 
the effect, from any point of view, will be equal to the surpassingly beauti- 
ful appearance presented in the old building from the galleries of the 
central transept—the transepts and lofty domes, 200 feet clear from the 
floor, being placed at the ends or wings of the new erection ; the consequence 
of this will be the presentation to the eye of immense lines of 
girders in almost endless perspective. 


' 
| 
' 
} 


illars and | 
Of the solid brick buildings at the | 


front, facing the Cromwell-road, and which are to be roofed in by the 15th — 


of next October, the whole or greater part is to remain as a a 
picture-gallery, the ground being given for this purpose by the Roy 

miss‘ouers of 1851, the proportion which will remain depending on the 
amount of = and surplus funds. The lower part, during the forth- 


coming exhibition, will be used for the display of carriages and road-vehicles, | 


the upper part being dedicated to paintings and works of pictorial art. 
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Int: ri vv of Nar: of Ni w E, he ibition Building. 

The experience of the last occasion is already visible in the better plan of 
Committees of Advice, which are substituted for the former Local Com- 
mittees. The Art Committee of Advice have already had two sittings, and 
have eouie to the decision of restricting the British pictures to those painted 
withiw the last hundred years ; leaving it to foreign countries to decide for 
themselves their own arrangements as to those they will contribute. This is 
certainly an aimirable arrangement, which is well calculated to bring into 
comparative and competitive proximity the highest efforts of those who are 
fairly entitled, whether living or dead, to the highest ranks of modern artists. 
From such a national display it would have been sad to have had the works 
of Hogarth, Wilkie, Turner, and others, of whom we are justly proud, 
excluded ; while like regrets must have been felt in France, Germany, and 
other continental countries, who, like ourselves, take a national pride in the 
efforts of their famous artists. 

A General Advice Committee for the arrangements of the Exhibition of 
Manufactures and Industrial Products has also been formed of the Chairmen 
of ali the Chambers of Commerce in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales : 
the Presidents of the most important Societies ; and some noblemen and 
gentlemen whose names are familiar from the interest and prominent position 
they have taken in these matters. 
Arts, a paper was read by Professor Ansted on the best method of exhibiting 


the mineral products, and it is but fair to say that the Author's intention | at a gentle heat, a mixture of three parts by weight of cadmium, four parts 


appeared to be that his paper should be suggestive. The Scientific, or, as it may | 


1 Com- | 


be more properly termed, the classified arrangement was met with unmistake- 
able, and, we think, just disfavour. To take a manufacturer's package and 
distribute itscontents in detail through every court in the building would be 
not only to destroy the most important features of national competition, emula- 
tion, and pride, but would reduce the whole collection to a gigantic museum of 
disarranged specimens—for who could arrange them ?—that would present 
the least attractive appearance to the thousands of visitors who are expected 
to be attracted by this display. 

One of the chief pleasures we had in the Exhibition of 1851 was to go 
from court to court and view and compare not only the produce and manufac- 
tures of the various countries, but to observe also the differences of education, 
feelings, tastes, and social conditions of the peoples that were thus pourtrayed 
in these products of their culture or industry. The geographical is undoubt- 
edly the best arrangement that could be adopted, and the minor details may 
be well left to the manufacturers to dispose of under such certain general 


_ regulations as the present competent Board of Advice may think proper to 





| about three acres more. 


At a recent Meeting of the Society of | 


lay down. 

The whole building is to be completed for use by the 12th February, 1862, 
and if we have expressed some doubt as to its picturesque effect, we have 
none as to its suitableness for the purposes of exhibition, and we willingly 
concur in the praise given to Capt. Fowke for the design. 

The roofs of the building will be of wood coated with felt, the rafters 
meeting in the centre at an angle, like those of our old cathedrals, but as the 
girders will be arched and, like the pillars, painted, the eye will naturally 
rest on these, and the effect produced will have a Gothic character. In the 
ground plan we have given, a a represents the nave, 6 b the transepts, with 
their large domes, c c, 220 feet in height, the floors of which are raised 
some 16 feet, giving to spectators a fine view of the interior of the vast 
building. 
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Ground-plan of the New Exhibition Building. 


The long picture gallery is marked out by solid black lines, in- 
dicating the brick walls of the permanent portion. The two grand entrances, 
under the domes, are each 60 feet high by 50 feet wide, with two smaller 
porches at either side, of 40 feet by 15 feet. 

The present building will be less in length but of greater width, and of an 
average height of 100 feet. It will cover an available space for exhibitors of 
three acres more than that of 1851. A curious error has passed through the 
papers in respect to the available space, it having been generally stated that 
the ground to be covered by the new building would be five acres more, but 
this relates to the available space, including galleries, &c. The space thus 
available to exhibitors in the first building was 1,032,959 square feet, or 
23°71 acres, in the new building it will be 1,138,284, or 26°08 acres, namely, 
The contract price of the old building was £80,000, 
that for the present £200,000, but its ultimate cost will be £300,000. The 
time fixed for the Exhibition is from the Ist May to the 15th of October, 
when it is expected it will be closed by Her Majesty in person. 








CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


Ay alloy of cadmium with other metals has recently been described by 
Dr. Wood, which possesses very remarkable and useful properties. The 
ordinary mixture known as Newton's “fusible metal,” is described mn most 
works on experimental science, and numerous are the tricks which juvenile 
necromancers are tanght to perform by its means in popular scientific “play- 
books.” The new alloy possesses great advantages over the old mixture, in that 
its fusing point is about fifty degrees Fahrenheit lower, and it has other advan- 
tages which Newton’s alloy does not possess. It is made by melting together, 


of tin, eight parts of lead, and fifteen parts of bismuth, all of the purest 
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quality. the a 
readily tarnish in the 


air, and is of a permanent silver white colour, and 
brilliant metallic lustre. It is not so brittle nor hard but that it may be 
obtained in thin leaves or flexible plates. It has a fine grained fracture, and 
may readily be filed, without clogging the teeth of the file. It keeps its 
polish in dry air. In cooling from a liquid to a solid state it expands slightly, 
but not so much as either bismuth or antimony ; this property will make it 
yaluable for taking casts of medals or similar works. Tits specifie gravity is 
about 94. It begins to soften at 131 degrees Fahrenheit, and near 140 
degrees it becomes perfectly fluid. 

These properties show that this alloy may be applied to many useful pur- 
poses. It may supersede all the quicksilver amalgams for stopping teeth. 
jt may also be used as a solder whenever the metals soldered are not likely 
to be exposed to heat ; thus, tin, lead, and britannia-metal may be soldered 
together, even under water, provided the temperature be above 160 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Zinc, iron, copper, and brass may likewise be soldered with the 
vreatest ease under water to which a little muriatic acid has been added. 
‘The alloy is so easily fusible that it may be readily melted in a piece of paper 
held over a candle. In addition to the above valuable uses to which it may 
he applied, we have no doubt that our younger friends will readily appreciate 
the facility with which it can be adapted to the manufacture of “silver” tea 
spoons, which will instantly melt away, to the infinite amazement of the 
drinker, when they are used for the purpose of stirring a cup of hot tea. The 
fusing-point of the alloy can be lowered to any extent by the addition of 
mercury, Which may be employed within certain limits without materially 
impairing the tenacity of the metal. 

‘The absolute value of the different kinds of fuel which are in constant use, 
that is to say, the value of the fuel with reference to its cost, and the work 
which it is capable of effecting, is a subject which has engaged the attention 
of practical men for many years. Recent experiments have done much to 
clear up the diserepancies which former observations showed, and now Dr. 
Frankland has collected together several of the most trustworthy results in 
respect to the faeis in common tse, and arranged theni in @ form by which 
they can be easily compared with-each other. It has been found that 1,833 
cubic feet of coal-gas are required to evaporate away 1,000 Ibs. of water, 
already at the boilmg point. To do this amount of work, therefore, it is 
necessary to employ a quantity of gas, which, at 4s. per 1,000 cubic feet, 
costs 7s. 4d. If in the place of coal-gas we use what is called water-gas— 
a gas produced by passing the vapour of water over red-hot charcoal, and 
consisting of hydrogen and carbonic oxide—as much as 2,874 feet are neces- 
sary ; but as water-gas will not cost above half as much as coal-gas, the price 
of this amount of work, at 2s. per 1,000 cubic feet, will only be 5s. 9d. If 
coke be used, 125 lbs, will be found to do exactly the same amount of work, 
and, taking its cost at 20s. per ton, at an expenditure of 1s. 1d. ; whilst 
112 lbs. of coal will do the same, which, at the same price as coke, will only 
cost Is. 

The accompanying table will show at a glance the great difference there is 
between these kinds of fuel. 


Quantity and Cost of gaseous and solid fuel required to evaporate 1,000 Ibs. 
of water from 212°; 


s. d. 

1,833 cubic feet of coal-gas cost, at 4s. per 1,000 cubic feet 7 4 
2,874 - water-gas ,, 2s. ‘a - 5 9 
125 lbs. of coke —-— } 2 eer 1 1 
i: oo coal jo be oe anavecaneennsddees 1 O 


_It will thus be seen that coal and eoke produce a much greater amount of 
heat at a less cost than gas, although gas has been long proposed and fre- 
quently employed for heating purposes. And no doubt there are great faci- 
lities for the use of gas whieh may contribute, to some extent, to coun- 
terbalance the great discrepancy in’ its ¢ost. 

An improved method of preserving meat for thavellers and ships’ use has 
long been required. The following plan has recently been suggested ; and 


judging from what we have already seen of its capabilities, it seems to leave 


nothing to be desired. Having been-separated from the bones, and as far as 
possible from fat, the flesh is cut into thin slices ‘as neatly as possible across 
the grain of the flesh. These are now laid upon hurdles of basket-work, 
which are subsequently placed in a lead or iron ‘hambd. As soon as a suffi- 
cient number of the trays have been introduced into the chamber, it is 
closed, and steam, under a pressure of three or four atmospheres, is admitted 
through several opetiings. The chamber must not be absolutely tight, a small 
outlet for the steam being necessary in order that the pressure may not 
become too great. After from six to fifteen minutes, according to the kind 
of flesh and the thickness of the slices, the steam is shut off, this part of the 
process being finished. 

The flesh is now very neatly in the condition of boiled meat, but has 
retained all of its ingredients, the albumen having been’ coagulated ; its taste 
recalling that of roasted meat. It presents a wrinkled appearance, is of a 
grey colour, and may be readily divided. Being removed from the steam 
chamber, the flesh is now placed upon trays or hung upon hooks, in another 
chamber which is warmed, but in which the temperature is never allowed to 
exceed 122 degrees Fahrenheit. The drying process is completed in the 
course of eight or twelve hours. Packed in light casks or tin boxes so that it 
inay be protected from the action of moisture, and from insects, the flesh 
thus prepared may be preserved for any length of time which may be 
desirable. It is, nevertheless, well to place a layer of salt in the casks in 
order that it shall absorb any moisture which the flesh may have retained. 
Before using this meat it must be soaked for an hour or two in warm water, 
in which it softens’ and regains its original condition. When boiled with water 
it affords an excellent soup’and passes into a condition in which it cannot be 
distinguished from fresh meat. 





Nationat Lire-Boat Institution.—Since the formation of this valuable in- 
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=titution (supported by voluntary contributions) it has expended £46,350 on life- | 


boat establishments, voted 82 gold and 666 silver medals, awarded £14,015 in 
pecuniary rewards, and saved 11,856 human beings: all rescued under circum- 
stances of great peril, and where (in the great majority of cases) there was no 
possibility of saving life by any other means than the boats established on the 
English, Welsh, Scotch, and Irish coasts through the exertions of the society. 


The alloy so formed has the following properties :—It does not | 
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_ on to the Ostrebas, who send them those of their relatives in exchange 





LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 

Ar the last meeting of the Syro-Egyptian Society, Thos. Sopwith, Esq., in 
the chair, the Rev. H. B. Cowper read a paper on the Goddess Nanga or Nazea 
of the Book of Maccabees. He commenced by remarking that in the Syriac 
version the goddess is called Nani. In the “Syriac Apology” of Melito of Sardis, of 
which translations have been printed by M. Renau, Mr. Cooper, and Mr. Cuxton, 
the same name occurs, although all three mistook it. The passage is really— 
“The Elamites worship Nani, daughter of the King of Elam. When the enemies 
took her captive, her father made to her an image and temple in Shushan, the 

} which is in Elam.’’ Nanwa, Mr. Cowper pointed out, is several times men- 
tioned by Strabo under the name of Anais. Plutarch also says that the Artemis 
or Diana of Ecbatana was called Anais. The worship of Anais is also noticed by 
Pliny in connection with the Anaitic Lake, at the head of the Euphrates, im 
Armenia, and by Pausanias in Lydia. 

Tanais occurs in Clemens Alexandrinus, who describes Artaxerxes as setting 
up statues to that goddess at Babylon, Susa, Echatana, Damascus, Sardis, and 
throughout Persia and Bactria. Probably the Neenia of Arnobius and the Nannia 
of Augustine were the same deity. Mr. Cowper also believed that, from the de- 
scription of the worship of Mylitta, given by Herodotus, she was the same az 
Naneea or Anais. 

A coin of Kaderkes, of about A.p. 100, bears a figure of Nanmwa, with the name 
in Greek letters. It was discovered by General Court at Mani-Kalah, in Lahore, 
along with another having upon it the figure of the sun and the word Helios. 
Helios has about his head a circle with rays, and Nana a plain crescent, sup- 
porting the view entertained by some, that Anais or Mitra was the moon or 
Diana. The Rabbins say that Nani means “father” in Persian, and Nanwa 
“mother,” which would corréspond to Mitra and Mylitta. 

Mr. Bonomi exhibited the drawing of an Egyptian tablet, om which a goddess 
was represented with the name Anta or Anais. 

Mr. Ainsworth communicated’a note upon the identifications of the ruin called 
the Masjidi Sulaiman Kutchuk, or, the “ Little Mosque of Solomén,’’ on the plain 
of Baitawand in Luristan, with the temple of Nanwa, where Antiochus the Great 
lost his life ; and of the rain known as Masjidi’ Sulaiman Buzurk, or the “ Greater 
Mosque of Solomon,” im the Karun or Enldus, and close by ancient Shushan 
or Elymais, with the temple sought to be spoiled by Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
which was also the “Témplum Diante” of Pliny. Tabae, whither Antiochus 
retreated, being also the modern Tab, according to Sir Henry Rawlinson. Mr. 
Ainsworth believed with Calmet that the Persepolis allnded to in 2 Macc. ix, 2, 
was Shushan, or Elymais; and the Ecbatana alluded to in ix. 3,a treasure-city, or 
stronghold, in Elymais; almost every région having its own: as the Babylonian, 
Kcbatana (Kirkuk); the Porsiam, Mamadan; the Assyrian, Amadiyah; the 
Median, Tacht-i-Sulaiman ; and the Syrian, at Mount Carmel. 

The temple of Diana plundered by Mithridates, and called by Strabo Azara, 
from Azar-gah, “a fire temple,” was probably at Manjaneh in the same neigh- 
bourhood, where #s a great Babylohian niound with tradition of Nimrod and 
Abraham, and Seleticia on the Heff¥phon or Hedypnus was also the same city, 
on what is now called the Ab-i-Zard\ 

Mr. Ainsworth next ‘alluded to Gregory the Illuminator having founded the 
Armenian Patriarchal Church of Etch®meddzin upon the site of a temple of 
Artemid or Anahid;and@ to the existence of fragments of two statues, with an 
inscription, at the Giwi¢h of Taman, ‘in the ‘Straits of Kertch or Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, and which statues the inscription records to have been raised by 
Komosarye, wife of ‘Pairisades I. (of the Phanagorian Dynasty), to Anerghe or 
Anahid, and to Astard 6r Ashteroth. This Anerghe, according to some distin- 
guished archzeologists, as “M. Quatre Mére, Ritter, De Montpereux, and others, 
was also thé personification 6f “sacred fire,” Ner or Nur being the Cuthean rvot, 
among the Medes and Persians, for “ fire.” 

At the extra evening méeting of the Royal Institution, on Monday, Sir 
Roderick Murchison, President of the Geographical Society, in the chair. There 
was an immense attendance to hear the narration’of M. du Chaillu’s travels in the 
gorilla region of equatorial Africa. 

The substance of M. du Chaillu’s travels we have already reported, on the 
occasion of the Geographical Society’s meeting of the 4th instant, but that por- 
tion of his former narrative he repeated with so much vivacity, and ornamented 
with so much of that quiet humour, which is such a marked characteristic of his 
addresses, as to make it most entertaining even for those who had the good 
fortune—for such it is on these crowded occasions—to hear him previously. To 
those former remarks he now added some new information on the habits of the 
gorillas and the structure of their skulls. He began by describmmg that region 
of Africa along the equator, for a distance of 400 miles from the west coast, which 
he had explored, as notable for its mountains, but which, to him, had its chief 
interest in the remarkable fauna, which is so completely peculiar to it, and not to 
be met with in any other part of the continent. 

There are numerous species of apes, and those most remarkable kinds the 
gorilla-and kooloo-kamba. His original intention was to discover the sources 
of the Congo; and if he had not done much in the geographical extent of his 
explorations, he had done much in studying the habits of the native peoples and 
the beasts, i.e. the great apes. 

At first’ he was surprised at finding no lions. He had thonght to have had a 
little fun in shooting them, but instead he found gorillas, which were far more 
dangerous sport. But before he would speak of these, he would describe the 
country north of the equator. There were three large rivers which would admit 
ships, but these rivers were short, on account of the proximity of the mountains 
in Which they took their rise. There were three ranges of these mountains, and 
the natives of the intermediate countries were constantly at war with each other, 
They were all cannibals, and the displays of bones, skulls, and blood, in the open 
streets, were very shocking. M. du Chaillu stayed with them some time, hoping 
to find the means of proceeding further into the interior. He could not say 
if human flesh agreed with them, but they did not eat it every day, it being rather 
regarded by them as a bon bouche. 

The Fan tribe object to eat of their own family, and im this respect appear to have 
made one step onwards in civilization, for they pass the bodies of their relatives 

; and this 
appears to be the only friendly intercourse which takes place between them. 
ngs; perhaps they are con- 


. These cannibal people eat everybody except their kings; 


sidered too good ; and next to man, they thought the gorilla the greatest delicacy. 


, The Transmutationists might found an argument on this epicurean taste; but, for 


himself, M. du Chailla disclaimed any relationship whatever with those animals. 
When he tried to get the natives of this part to accompany him onwards, they 
said the people ate men, and they would not go; so following the advice which our 
famous Puritan gave his soldiers, to trust in Providence and keep their powder 
dry, he went on alone. From the people he met with, he heard that beyond their 
countries the mountains extended, but the difficulties of the onward progress 
being very great, he thought it more prudent to come back, and accordingly re- 
treated to the sea-shore. In the mountains he had visited there were no lions, no 
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zebras, none of the animals of Southern Africa, but instead there were apes, 
leopards, and a distinct fauna. Here he obtained seventeen new species of birds 
and twenty of quadrupeds. From the Moondah district, which is a complete 
swamp, he went to the Gaboon, which is a large and fine river. The French 
have possession of its mouth, and their men-of-war go there for provisions. From 
thence M. du Chaillu explored south of the equator, and made his longest sojourn, 
being two years without seeing a white man. ; 

After exploring the mouths of the Agobai he next ascended that river, but 
met with some difficulty from the natives who were fearful of his interfering with 
their trade ; and such was the prevailing sentiment with all these tribes until far 
into the interior, those on the sea-shore being most suspicious, and refus- 
ing to pass any one on to the second tribe inland, the second to the third, and 80 
on, the obstructive suspicion gradually growing weaker, until, in the interior it 
was lost, and the people do not care where you go if you give them beads. j How- 
ever he got on until he arrived at a small lake, where there were quantities of 
crocodiles. He then followed the course of the Fernandez, and at length arrived 
at the mountainous country which constitutes the “land of the Gorilla.” Here 
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Adult Male African Gorilla. 


he forcibly re-described the appalling scene of his first conflict with this gigantic 
ape. How he tracked for two hours its footsteps through the sombre forest. How 
he was startled by its roar as the beast lifted itself erect, and made towards him, 
beating its chest ; and how he let it approach so near that its arms were raised to 
grasp. How when pierced by the bullet the beast fell groaning on its face, and 
died with almost human-like pangs. ‘ Shooting a lion,” says M. du Chaillu, “ is 
merely shooting a great beast, but there is something more dreadful in killing 
one of these apes; their death is terrible, and when in the conflict you can but 
feel that if you make any mistake with the monster he will not make any mis- 
take with you.” He then recounted the sad death of one of his party at the 
hands of one of these gorillas. This affair inspired him with still more dread of 
these powerful creatures which his scientific pursuits had led him to attack. There 
was no fun in shooting them; it was too much risk, and he did not intend to 
begin again. 

The tribes in these districts were constantly fizhting against each other, and 
the belief in witchcraft was generally prevalent. For everybody that dies some 
one is killed, and slaughter after slaughter is thus committed. Daughter or son, 
sister, brother, friend or parent: even mothers for their own children are slain, 
under the dreadful superstitious notion that they are bewitchers. After a man 
or a woman has died, all the villagers are filled with fear, and the village is often 
aban toned ; and it was stated that by this detestable slanghter the numbers of 
various tribes were being rapidly diminished. 

Polygamy is prevalent, and a man’s fortune is estimated by the number of his 
wives and of his slaves. Saves, indeed, are the money of the country. If any 
one is fined, he has to pay so many slaves; and if he has not sufficient, he is him- 
self sold as one, and the price he fetches divided and distributed. 

Quantities of cotton and tobacco are produced there. Everywhere else where 
he had met with the latter it had been obtained from the white men, but there it 
was cultivated. 

They had looms for weaving the long grass into cloth, and were also capable 
of working iron. 

M. du Chaillu next described how in this prairie he heard of a mighty water- 
fall, and how, after many hardships, he attained it, on one occasion being lost in 
tie forests for twelve days, and nearly perishing from starvation. 

It was there, our readers will remember, that the Apingi made him a king 
—a title M. du Chaillu seems to prize, and to be determined to stand up for his 
rights, although, like some other kings just now, he was out of his own 
dominions. The people thought him a spirit, and that he made beads, cloth, and 
guns during the night; so great did they think his powers, that on one 
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occasion some hundreds assembled and demanded he should make a bunch of 
beads as long as the tallest tree, that all who desired might help themselves, and 
be furnished with a continual supply. This was rather a puzzle to him, for, 
although he had never told an untruth and said he was a spirit, he had never 
said he was not, and the people would not believe he could not do what they 
wanted. It was his practice to write his journal at night, and it was the light 
burning on these occasions which had impressed them with the idea of his 
midnight manufactures. It was then they thought he made the cloth and the 
beads, and no one at night would venture to approach his hut. He carried with 
him, too, a clock and a musical box. The clock so constantly ticking they 
thought a guardian spirit watching over him, and the tunes of the musical box, 
which reminded him of home as alone he wandered in those wild regions, they 
firmly believed to be the voice of the devil speaking to him—a not very flattering 
intercourse. His kingdom, M. du Chaillu jokingly says, he left much poorer 
than when he went in, a not very usual case with expatriated monarchs, than 
whom he did not claim to be better, but in truth he had no chance of doing 
differently. 

Leaving this country, he proceeded to follow on the eastern range of mountains, 
but, his last pair of shoes giving way, he had to retrace his steps, foot-torn by the 
briars and thorns. We have before noticed the reports of the natives and M, 
du Chaillu’s belief that the east and west mountain range extended quite across 
the continent. He referred to this subject here, and added, that this range was 
probably that which had formerly been called the Mountains of the Moon, the idea 





Upper portion of Skeleton of Gorilla, showing the Skull with its occipital ridge, 
and the long processes in the cervical vertebra. 


of the existence of which had been given up; but Sir Roderick Murchison had 
given him a copy of an o]d Bull of Alexander VI., of the date of 1492, on which 
the Nile is delineated as issuing from the south end of a large lake, about four 
degrees south of the equator, and such a lake Captain Speke has mentioned in 
his last letter, and which is fed by the streams from the mountains. 

M. du Chaillu here spoke very feelingly on the welcome he received on his 
return, and the kindly receptions he had everywhere met with since, and that 
these well rewarded him for his trials and sufferings. He then added some details 
of the structures of the manlike apes and of their habits, beginning with “ the 
king of the quadrumana—the gorilla.” These remarks were illustrated by a 





“ Weather-shelters” of the Nscheigo Mbouvé. 


_large collection of skulls of the various species. The skull of the male gorilla 
has an enormous ridge, passing along the median line, for the attachment of 
powerful muscles; but the ,like ridge is not exhibited on the female skull, and 
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any one not cognizant of this fact 
might, from a mere inspection of 
the bones, thus erroneously enter- 
tain the idea of their belonging to 
two distinct species. So hard and 
dense were the temporal muscles 
that in stripping them with his 
knife he seemed to be cutting as it 
were against wire. The strength 
of the gorilla’s arms might be 
best comprehended by his stating 
that these creatures break branches 
of trees four or five inches in 
diameter. 

The ridges over the sunken eyes 
are very prominent, and as the 
animal comes at one, he raises the 
bristles by which they are sur- 
mounted, and presents a perfectly 
fiendish aspect. From the enormous 
canines, theirhabitsmight bethought 
to be carnivorous, but after close 
study, he believed they were strictly 
vegetarian. They are solitary rather 
than gregarious, living mostly in 
pairs, and sometimes in families of 
not more than five; the young ones 
generally as soon as they are old 
enough taking wives to themselves. 
The ancient stories of their building 
houses were entirely fabulous, in- 
deed impossible. Each gorilla re- 
quired not less than a barrel of food 
a day, a quantity which in those 
dense forests necessitated their 
being constantly on the search to 
procure. 

Some travellers had spoken of 
thousands of these apes being con- 
gregated in some of those wild 
recesses. This could not be true, 
and he was sure it would be impos- 
sible for any such number to find 
the means of subsistence. The for- 
mer popular belief that they lived 
in trees, was also to an extent 
erroneous; and, as Professor Owen 
had predicted from their structure, 
these heavier apes were more generally on the ground seeking for nuts. The 
female generally slept on the lower branch of a tree, the “old man,” as the 
natives call him, reposing en guardant on the ground at the foot, by which 
habit he becomes bald of hair, through rubbing the back of his head against 
the trunk of the tree. They live in the darkest forests, and do not venture to 
get in the way of man, but rather they flee from his presence. 

_ They do not, like the cannibals, eat human flesh, and they walk with an unsteady 
kind of waddle, as though the weight of their bodies was too great for their legs 
to carry. M. du Chaillu has had four young gorillas at different times, but could 
not succeed in rearing them. Unlike the Chimpanzee they would not eat cooked 
food. The tree-sheds of the Nscheigo M’bouvé were then described as being 
built at about twenty feet from the ground, and formed of leaves bound round 
the trees by cords of vines and the tendrils of plants. They do not last longer, 
from the drying of the leaves, than ten or fifteen days,and the male and female 
make their shelters on contiguous trees. 

‘Master Tom’s” progress in civilization was then re-narrated, the Kooloo- 
kamba described, and the differences in the form and capacities of the crania of 
young and adult specimens of the various species of these man-like apes pointed 
out. The cubic capacity of the largest skull of the Gorilla he possessed was 29 ; 
the smallest, 22 cubic inches. A friend of his, at Boston (U.S.), had one of 
345 cubic inches. The general capacity of that of the Chimpanzee was 22, and 
the range of differences of capacity in individuals was about 6 cubic inches. Of 
the Nscheigo M’bouvé, the highest capacity was 22, the lowest 18; that of the 
Kooloo-kamba, of which he had but one specimen, was 25 cubic inches. In the 
Gorillas there was an average range of 9 cubic inches between individuals. The 
young of the Gorilla is born black ; of the Chimpanzee, yellow, but the young of 
the Kooloo-kamba is perfectly white. 

In ending his address, the lecturer stated, that on the subject of the transmu- 
tation of species, he would wish to state that he could see no connection between 
man and these large apes. He had anxiously searched for any intermediate 
form between them and the negro, but could find no race, no species, to form a 
link—there was nothing between the negro and the gorilla. He could, therefore, 
only come to the conclusion that they were very distinctly separated. These 
remarks were received with much applause. 

The comparative illustrations of the skeletons of the gorilla and man, which, 
by the courtesy of Messrs. Routledge, we give from their excellent “ Natural 
History,” show well the marked differences between the two forms—the gorilla 
presenting all the essential points of the four-handed class, with the adaptations 
of the vertebrate type to the peculiar habits of the apes; while the erect stature 
of man, the great capacity of his skull, the freedom of the arms, speak to the 
Superiority of his construction, and are evidence of the intention of the Great 
Designer, that the human race should rule by the force of intellect, and not by 
mere brute physical strength. 

Mr. Murray has a book on these remarkable explorations far advanced in the 
press, and by the kindness of M. du Chaillu, we have seen the proofs of the 
beautiful woodcuts by which it is to be illustrated. 


At the Statistical Society, on Tuesday, the Right Hon. Sir John Pakington, 
Bart., M.P., President, in the Chair,a paper *‘On the Taxation of Enjoyments 
(les jowissances),” by M. de Parien, one of the Honorary Members of the Society, 
and the Vice-President of the French Imperial Council of State, was read. This 
paper had been written by M. de Parien, as a contribution for insertion in 
English in the Journal of the Statistical Society, and the translation from the 
I rench has been made by Mr. Frederick Hendriks, who also read the paper before 
the Society. M. de Parieu remarked that the majority of writers upon taxation 
had confined themselves almost exclusively to the consideration of taxes on 
Capital and income. There exists, however, other descriptions of property, such 
as horses, dogs, carriages, &c, which although they do not in themselves contain 
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the legitimate elements of wealth, 
are yet the manifest signs of its 
possession, and have always been 
considered by legislators as proper 
objects of taxation. The greater 
number of these objects may be 
perhaps classed as lururies, but as 
they include many taxes, as those 
on the rent of houses, the hire of 
servants, and upon doors, windows, 
and chimneys, which cannot all be 
included under that term, M. de 
Parien sums them up under the 
designation of les jouissances, or en- 
joyments, as the most appropriate 
term which can be employed. Great 
Britain, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands are the countries in which 
taxes on enjoyments are most de- 
veloped. In Great Britain they are 
called assessed taxes, and produced 
in 1843 about one-third of the 
whole revenue derived from the 
direct taxes, a proportion which 
has since been reduced about one- 
half. In Belgium and the Nether- 
lands, the same proportion of one- 
third is still maintained, and in 
France the analagous imposts bear 
a proportion of one-fourth of the 
total direct taxation. In the Ne- 
therlands, taxes upon enjoyments 
are of very ancient origin, and the 
six classes into which they are there 
divided, form a nearly complete 
framework of the various taxes of 
this description known amongst 
different nations. These six classes 
are :—1. Habitations ; 2. Doors and 
windows; 3. Chimneys; 4. Move- 
x able objects; 5. Servants; 6. Horses. 
(EF - If we add to the fourth of these 
ae \ SY classes all articles of luxury, mate- 

“e rial and inanimate, and to the 
sixth, the different animals taxed in 
various countries, the enumeration 
iscomplete. M.de Parieu then pro- 
ceeds to notice the history of taxes 
upon enioyments in the various countries where they have been, and still are, levied, 
taking them in the foregoing order, and commencing with those on the rents of 
houses, upon chimneys, and upon doors and windows, which, for various reasons, he 
finds it impossible to consider separately. In this country the first form of house-tax 
was the obnoxious and unpopular hearth-money, which William III. abolished. 
This was followed by a special house-tax, the amount of which was determined 
by the number of windows in each habitation, and this again by a window-tax, 
which, after undergoing a variety of modifications and reductions, was suppressed 
in 1851, and replaced by another house-tax. In France, a contribution des portes 
et fenétres was introduced by the law of 4 Frimaire, year 7, and is still levied. 
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‘In 1859 it produced, according to the French budget, £1,700,000. In the Nether- 


lands, as before stated, their form of taxation is of very ancient origin, a hearth- 
tax having been imposed in 1537. Under the fourth basis of taxation, above 
stated, a large class of objects are included. In Belgium and Holland, furniture 
is systematically taxed ; in some of the States of America, watches; in Sweden, 
watches, and furniture of mahogany, and silk. Silver plate, games of various kinds, 
and dice, are taxed in many countries. Skittles and billiards are taxed at Bremen, 
and the latter at Geneva; and armorial bearings and hair-powder in England. 
The Republic of Venice even taxed wigs, and Charles XII. established a tax upon 
those who wore silk in the material of their clothes, and upon wigs and gilt swords. 

The other classes of taxes are then reviewed by M. de Parieu, at great length. 
Servants: have been taxed, at various times, in the Republic of Venice, in Holland, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands, and also in Geneva and Prussia. In Sweden there 
was formerly a tax upon domestic chaplains, considered as an article of luxury to 
the employers. Portugal also taxes a class of servants. ‘Taxes upon horses and 
carriages have been of very ancient originand general use. _1n Holland they date 
from the seventeenth century, and include yachts and pleasure-boats. In Belgium 
the produce of the tax on horses is estimated at 290,000 francs. In Great Britain 
the taxes upon servants, horses, carriages, and dogs originated in the eighteenth 
century. Similar taxes are levied in Russia and Switzerland, and, for occasional 
purposes, at Basle and Bremen, and in Turkey and the United States. In France 
this class of taxation occurs unfrequently. Dogs have been, and still are, very 
generally taxed. Even birds have not been allowed to escape taxation, as in the 
case of nightingales at Bremen and magpies in the Papal States. In Silesia, 
taxes upon boots and dancing were once in existence ; and it was once proposed 
in Holland to levy a tax upon flowers. Spain, Italy, and Turkey are the countries 
which have been most free from taxes upon enjoyments, though in the latter 
country they have recently emerged. M. de Parieu concluded by observing that 
what constituted the chief recommendation of these taxes is the circumstance 
that they are of frequent occurrence in countries of advanced civilization, and are 
unknown in countries in arrear. They are also advocated by the most eminent 
writers on taxation, and though the produce of many of them is not considerable, 
it should not be forgotten that the same maxim applies to public receipts as to 
public expenditure, that little rivulets make great rivers. 

At the Society of Antiquaries, on Thursday, B. B. Woodward, Esq., 
F.S.A., exhibited, by permission of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, a drawing and 
description of the veritable St. Peter’s chair; Charles Reed, Esq., F.S.A., read 
‘* Remarks on certain leaden objects known by the name of ‘ Pilyrims’ signs ;’”’ 
and John Williams, Esq., F.S.A., gave an account of a process for rubbing brasses, 
with its applications to lithography. 


A Brack MAN Prererasie TO A Wuite.—The Rev. Mr. Turner, in his 
interesting work on Polynesia, lately published, mentions the following strange 
facts with respect to the inhabitants of Tanna:—‘“ They delight in human flesh, 
and distribute it in little bits, far and near among their friends, as a delicious 
morsel. At Tanna cannibal connoisseurs prefer a black man to a white one. The 


latter, they say, tastes salt !” 
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FINE ARTS. 
THE FRENCH GALLERY, 120, PALL MALL, 
Tur development of the Englishechool of painting has been somewhat restricted 
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by our insular position. The observation and study of the artist being limited to | 


the works of the “ old masters” the nation happens to possess, and to native pro- 
dactions, a mannerism has been engendered, together with an exaggeration of the 
defects of those artiste who have attained to popularity. This becomes but too 
apparent when the works of many of our native artists are placed in juxtaposition 
with the productions of contemporary artists of other countries. 

Happily, for the last eight years private enterprise has supplied a valuable 
corrective to the evil indicated. In the annual exhibition at the French Gallery 
we have found a class of works which, both in subject and execution, are well 
caleulated to expand the artistic mind and to correct public taste. 

This gallery possesses all the charm of a private collection. The pictures, 
comparatively few in number, are so judiciously selected, that there is scarcely 
one which does not possess some claim to notice; while the majority display a 
high degree of merit. The subjects are, for the most part, caleulated to interest 
the spectator ; while the treatment and exccation afford matters of curiosity to 
the connoisseur. 

It is apparent, upon the most superficial glance around the walls of the French 
Gallery, that a wide difference separates the British from the Continental schools 
of painting. In the works here exhibited, the critic recognizes deeper study, 
more refinement, and a higher culture in the artist. There are evidences of more 
of those qualities in which the excellence of art consists, and fewer of those which 
betray its defects. Greater mastery in drawing, and a profounder study of 
chiaroscuro, are apparent; and where these elements exist in perfection, we 
can readily dispense with that gaudy phase of colouring upon which the English 
school prides iteelf, even at the sacrifice of truth to nature. 

The eye accustomed only to the glowing palette of the British School,of Art 
may at first sight esteem the colouring of the pictures in the French gallery as 
cold and dull; but this impression will give way to a recognition of greater 
fidelity to Nature as the connoisseur prolongs his examination. Of the three 
elements of painting—form, chiaroscuro, and colour, the last can be most 
readily dispensed with without detriment to the force and expression of the artist’s 
conception. Without good drawing and accurate chiaroscuro, a painting is 
intolerable to the cultivated eye, and yet the larger portion of the annual produc- 
tions of the British school of painting are miserably deficient in these elements. 
They are sacrificed to colour, because gaudy colouring conceals the defects arising 
from their absence: hence pictures, in which showy colours prevail, find favour 
with the public in preference to those in which the other essentials of a good 
picture exist. 

We are quite willing, however, to admit that the low tone of colour prevailing 
in the French school is sometimes carried to excess. It is not always that we 
wish to view Nature by twilight. Still this tendency is a fault much less 
offensive to good taste than that of the opposite kind prevailing among English 
pictures. 

This gallery contains specimens of the productions of some seventy or eighty 
different artists. The works are of various degrees of merit, but there is not 
one among them that will not repay examination. First in order, and conspi- 
cuous by its dimensions, is a “ Waterfall,’ by Andrien Achenbach, distinguishable 
for the marvellous excellence with which the foam of the water is represented. 
The picture displays a fine feeling for nature, and is most carefully studied. The 
Dusseldorf school is worthily represented in landscape by this work of M. 
Achenbach’s. Louis Knauss, of Baden, contributes ‘‘ The Comic Story,” which 
is exceedingly well told. The narrator is a toothless old man, laughing at his 
own fun; the listeners are a rubicund cobbler, a very Christopher Sly, reclining 
on his shelf; a lanky, lounging, idling blacksmith ; and a bare-legged boy, crow- 
ing with delight. The picture is full of life, and, though knowing nothing of 
the story, we are irresistibly drawn into laughing at it. This picture is painted 
with a strong, free touch ; the colour is harmonious and well displays tle hand of 
a master. 

Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur contributes three pictures. Her “Shetland Ponies” are 
painted with wonderful truth to nature. The wild expression of eye peculiar to 
the shaggy Shetlanders is admirably depicted; the canvas seems instinct with 
life. How much study, skill, and patience must have been required to produce a 
picture so full of trath as this artist's “Scotch Cattle.’’ No weakness in the 
drawing betrays a woman’s hand. If the landscape be less successful than the 
figures, we can readily overlook it, as this defect is amply atoned for in the excel- 
lence of the cattle. Another charming picture by the same artist, named “The 
Three Brothers,” represents three donkeys laden with underwood. As M. Troyon 
essays a similar class of pictures we are unavoidably led to make a comparison of 
his works with those of Mdile. Bonheur. M. Troyon commenced his artistic 
career as a landscape painter, and established a good reputation in that branch of 
art; but by frequenting the country so much he became enamoured with animal 
life, and longed to people his fields and meadows with sheep, cattle, horses, dogs, 
&c. In the landscape portion of his pictures, therefore, he doubtless excels, but 
truth and gallantry forbid our awarding him the palm for his cattle, excellent 
though they be. “ The Dairy-Farm,” and a “ Wood-scene, with Cattle,” are good 
specimens from an artist who holds high rank among the painters of his country, 
and these pictures show that he well deserves the honour he enjoys. In the esti- 
mation of his countrymen, M. Troyon has a special talent for painting skies, but, 
judged by our own painters’ standard, they will be considered as deficient in 
atmospheric truth. 

A “ Landscape,” by Theodore Roussean, will disappoint those who have heard 
that this artist was the founder of the “ natural”’ treatment in French landscape 
painting; the first to introduce an innevation of the conventional style which pre- 
vailed under the “ classicists.”’” Some curiosity would therefore attach to this 
picture if there were anything in it to speak about; but whatever may be its 
excellences in the eyes of the initiated, we can see nothing but a dull, leader. 
mass of colour, without definite forms, or a ray of light to animate the gloom. 

M. Lambinet contributes four landscapes, full of truth to nature, and harmo- 
nious in colour. The “ Towing-path, on the Seine” is particularly attractive ; 
the “ Cornfield—Evening ”’ depicts a beautiful sunset. M. Lambinet’s treatment 
of landscapes differs from any we have seen from the pencil of French artists : 
it has more affinity with the English style. There are two animated little pictures 
by M. Bentabole, representing ‘“ Calais Harbour” and “ Boulogne Sands,” which 
possess much merit ; the atmosphere is especially good. Three Swiss views, by 
Eugene Deshages, are conspicuous for their good drawing and chiaroscuro, and 
although of a low tone of colour, they are very faithlully studied. 

The only study of the nude in the gallery is a “ Venus and Cupid,” by Paul 
Baudry, which is a perfect gem, both in drawing and colouring. M. Baudry has 
appropriated the Venetian style of colouring. It isa long time since we have met 
with any picture of this class possessing so much merit. The body of the god- 
dess is full of grace, reminding the spectator of the best productions of Giorgione 
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It is to be regretted that the right leg is a little ont of draw. 
ing; it may be, perhaps, the model was defective. A little more vigour in the 
shadows would have been an improvement ; but it seems like presumption to look 
for faults in a work displaying so much skill and conscientious study. 


M. Gerome contributes four pictures, which well sustain the reputation he has 
acquired. This artist excels in ethnographical painting. No painter can better 
seize upon the distinctive character of a race, and depict it more surely. Hig 
“ Donkey-driver of Cairo” is a splendid production; his “ Albanian Soldier,” 
though striking, is scarcely less clever. “ Collecting Alms” fascinates the 
eye, and awakens a host of sympathies for the sad, blighted heart, sitting like g 
statue of patience and Christian meekness, awaiting the dole of the charitable ; 
this little picture is like a page in Dante. We pass on to other pictures that de. 
mand our attention, but are irresistibly drawn back to this, which, once seen, we 
feel will haunt our mind’s eye for many a year to come. But M. Gerome’s 
grandest effort, and doubtless the finest picture in the gallery, is “ Diogenes at 
Athens.” The crabbed philosopher, with scarce rags enough for decency, is here 
in his tub, surrounded by a group of vagrant curs, who display in their looks and 
attitudes as much sagacity as ever informed the canine race. We scarcely know 
which to admire most, the philosopher or his four-footed disciples. We have seen 
many cOmmentaries on Diogenes, but none so profound as this. M. Gerome is a 
young artist, who has made good use of his time and abilities; a pupil of Dela. 
roche, he bids fair to excel him; his nature is more genial; his sympathy with 
mankind is warmer and deeper than his master’s. In all he undertakes, he works 
earnestly, and bestows tpon every work the best of his powers. No flippancy or 
dash in his productions. He views his art devoutly, and if success and praise does 
not spoil him, he will equal the greatest of his nation that have in modern times 
devoted themselves to the pursuit of art. 


Two Scripture pieces by M. Jalabert will command attention, as success in 
this walk of art has of late become very rare. “ Christ Preaching” displays 
a delicate feminine grace, yet no deficiency of vigour. The assembled group 
of eager listeners is admirably studied ; while the figure of Christ standing at 
the prow of the ship, the sole erect figure in the group, is full of serene majesty, 
and in every respect an acceptable ideal portrait of the Saviour. The other 
picture, “Christ in the Garden of Olives,” is very striking. It is night; the 
deep blue sky is seen through the branches of the olive-trees. Jesus, after the 
agony, descends the hill to deliver himself into the hands of the soldiers, regard- 
less of the zeal of the Apostle, who wishes to defend his master with his sword, 
The torches and lanthorns of the escort throw out their light from the back- 
ground, and illumine and betray the form of the Saviour. The head of the 
principal figmre is very noble, full of beauty and tenderness. The dark tone of 
this picture is in good keeping with the subject. 

M. Meissonier exhibits but one work, “ In Confidence ;” but that one fully 
maintains his good name. He is a true disciple of the Flemish school, and has 
taken Metzu for his model. He aims at making great pictures on the smallest 
possible scale ; they are like objects viewed through the wrong end of an opera- 
glass. What marvellous detail! what delicate chiaroscuro! How masterly 
the human expression in the speaking face of the listener in this picture of the 
“Confidence!” It is said by the envious that his studies are photographs, 
which his friends deny ; yet it must be admitted that they look ‘ photographic” 
from the wonderful minutiz of detail they display. Limited in his range of 
subjects, M. Meissonier concentrates his powers within a limited arena, hence 
his mastery. One picture from his pencil suffices in a gallery; for in that one 
we are sure to have the whole painter. He varies his subjects, but never their 
treatment or execution. . 

M. Chavet, a pupil of Meissonier’s, works even on a smaller scale than his 
master. He treats his subjects in a more delicate and refined manner, and 
succeeds by less complex means. His works are carefully studied and quite free 
from affectation. In chiaroscuros he is less bold than his master, but his colouring 
is more agreeable. M. Louis Ruiperes, also a pupil of Meissonier’s, has three 
pictures which exhibit great skill, and are amongst the most striking and meri- 
torious in the collection. His “ Guitar Player,” and “Soldiers Playing at 
Cards,” are well composed, and display a thorough knowledge of chiaroscuro and 
good colouring. 

M. Edmound Frere exhibits “ Four Scenes in Humble Life.” In the “ Infant 
School of Dieppe” there are many admirable touches of nature, which well dis- 
play the reflective, feeling nature of the artist. This is a picture of high merit, 
yet excelled by his “ Asylum for Old People at Ecouen.”’ The materials of this 
subject possess a painful, melancholy interest, consisting of several groups of aged 
and infirm people patiently awaiting the stroke of death, to release them from @ 
world in which they have ceased to play an active part. More pleasing, but not 
less true to nature, are the “ Young Mother,” with its fine glow of sunset, and 
“ Feeding the Baby.” A little girl, playing the part of nurse, is feeding the baby 
with the peculiar, angular jerk of the unpractised in the mysteries of nursing: the 
child looking on is an admirable study. ° 

In M. Zeim’s “ Féte Day at Venice” we are reminded of some of the earlier 
productions of Etty. This picture is as brilliant in colour as a peacock’s tail: the 
pure blue sky, the sparkling water, reflecting every colour of the rainbow, the 
costumes, even to the gondolier’s blue velvet breeches, all unite to produce @ 
picture the warm hues of which can be met with nowhere but in Venice. In 
another picture of “ Venice—Early Morning,” M. Zeim shows that he can temper 
the glow of his palette when truth and nature demands it. 

It is in the genre class of pictures that French artists most excel. They throw 
over their subjects a charming air of refinement which is particularly refreshing 
after the vulgar treatment we are doomed so often to meet and condemn. 
Madlle. Bourges exhibits three pictures of this class which possess much merit, 
—*The Prayer,” “ Holding the Skein,” and “ Maternal Solicitude;’’ they are 
exceedingly truthful, and the colouring is especially to be commended. The 
“Intercepted Letter,” by Carolus, is well painted, and the story well told. The 
“Happy Pair” of Compte-Calix, is a rich, glowing interior, in the Flemish style. 
The “Wood Gatherers” of Decamps is probably an carly production of this 
master ; it does not appear to possess merit sufficient to entitle the painter to one 
of the nine great medals of honour awarded at the Great Exhibition of 1850. 
The “ Portrait of Papa,” by Dubasty, is a pleasing domestic scene, well painted. 





The productions of Lanfant de Metz, of Lassalle, of Pecrus, of Seignac, of 


Trayer, and some other disciples of the yenre school, are very meritorious, and 
entitled to more space than our limits afford. We must not omit to point out the 
merits of M. Duverger’s pictures, especially the “Fisherman’s Cottage in Fair 
Weather,” and the same during a storm. The expression of anxiety and suspense, 
mingled with resignation, in the different members of the fisherman’s family, 18 
exceedingly well depicted. The good qualities of this picture are found also in 
the same artist’s “ Naughty Boy,” the “ Cut Finger,” and the “ Kind Sister. 

There are other pictures possessing peculiar merits, upon which we might ces 
had we space for the purpose; but from what has been said, it may be rite 
that this unpretending exhibition is well worthy the careful inspection of bot 
connoisseur and artist, 
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THE PORTLAND GALLERY, 316, REGENT-STREET. 


The Eighteenth Annual Exhibition of the Institution of Fine Arts has opened 
with a collection, which we suppose must be accepted as an exponent of the 
artistic efforts of Young England. The amount of labour is shown in a net result 
of some six hundred productions, which, by courtesy we suppose, must be desig- 
nated as pictures; if so, this word has a very elastic meaning. Paintings is 
perhaps the proper word ; for true it is, the canvases are covered with paint, in 
zome crude fashion or other, and a pictorial aim seems to have guided, or rather 
misguided, the painters ; but a more dreary, puny result, it is scarcely possible to 
conceive. Amid such a collection, the critic’s office becomes nought. It is more 
agreeable to praise than to condemn, to discover beauties than to search out 
faults; but here, with a few rare exceptions, the conscientious discharge of our 
duty admits of no mincing the matter. We must speak as we find, or throw down 
our pen. 

We are well aware that the artist must serve a long and severe apprenticeship 
ere he can master the merest rudiments of his art, and that even after a long life 
of assiduous study he will lay down his pencil with a sigh, finding that capacity 
begins where life ends ; but no true artist would think of exhibiting his first crude 
attempts to the world’s gaze, than would the poet his first copybook of “pothooks 
and hangers.” In the majority of pictures which encumber the walls of this 
Exhibition there is neither feeling nor capacity for artistic effort. The painters 
have utterly mistaken their calling. This capital truth must be evident to the 
meanest capacity. It is positively astounding, that in an age which exhibits so 
much intellectual activity, the artist or painter should alone display an utter 
absence of thought. He is dwarfed to a mere imitative animal—one of the 
Quadrumana. In all this gallery there is scarcely the slightest evidence that the 
painters live amid the scenes in which we move. They seem to dwell in a narrow 
dreamy world of their own, amid impossible mountains, abortive trees, and 
libelled humanity. Occasionally, it is true, the dull monotony of this artist-world 
is enlivened by a few questionable looking quadrupeds, but they are se deficient of 
life that they but add to the dreary dulness of the painted scene, A foreigner 
would scarcely suppose that England had a history, for here he finds no page 
illustrated; nor national poetry, for song has inspired no subject for the pencil. 
Incapacity has exercised its aimless impulses on such subjects as are least likely 
to betray its imperfect culture: upon mountains in which none but the geologist 
can discover their impossible formation, their want of texture, or ambiguous 
stratification ; upon trees which it is true may not be mistaken for houses, but 
which would puzzle a Loudon to classify ; or upon clouds, the like of which no 
meteorologist ever saw, even if he has dwelt in cloudland the best part of his life; 
or—but a truce to this; in a word, with every desire to recognise talent, or even 
capacity for art, which is always evident, even in the rudest, earliest sketches of 
true genius—with every desire to encourage the slightest token of fitness for the 
artist’s high calling, it is utterly beyond our powers, except in very few instances, 
to discover the latent germ. This might fairly be attributed to the eritic’s want 
of perception, were not our conclusions sustained by those who are competent to 
form a correct judgment. 


An indulgent, art-loving public buys these productions to some extent, and | 
| No such error is committed by Mr. Fechter. 


thus it is that the miserable manufacture of libelled nature is encouraged ; but 
there is no sign whatever that the painters are aware that the taste of the public 
is improving much faster than their own capacity to cater for it, and not until 
some fine day arrives, when the doors of the Exhibition will close upon the whole 
lot unsold, will they become conscious of their blindness and incapacity. That day 
will be a glorious day for the interests of British art. These manufacturers of 


painted canvas, finding their occupation gone, will take refuge in their legitimate | 


The picture has a rich oriental tone ; but the execution is rather weak, by which 
a good and interesting subject is marred, “Dandelion, Isle of Thanet” (No. 447), 
by Mr. Parrott, is a leaf out of the book of Nature; very faithfully studied, 
good in chiaroscuro, true in colour. A very pleasing picture. Mr. J. E. 
Meadow’s “ Making the Rick” (No. 529) is in good keeping and well painted. 

We have specified most of the pictures that possess striking evidence of being 
au courant with the progress of art. There are others which we would cheerfully 
give a meed of praise to, did we not fear that it would have an unwholesome 
effect, and engender conceit. We are greatly surprised that those who really 
possess true artistic culture do not follow Falstaff’s example, and flatly refuse to 
march through Coventry with the motley crew of daubers who elbow them so 
unpleasantly. No good can possibly be served by encouraging a host of inca- 
pables to thrust their crudities and abortions in the face of the public. 


SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE ARTs. 


The second Conversazione of the season was held at the Portland Gallery on 
Wednesday evening, and, in spite of the very unfavourable state of the weather, 
was numerously attended. The ample space occupied by the gallery was pretty 
well crowded. The company were regaled with some very good music by 
Mesdames Gilbert, Andrea, Miss Palmer, Mr. Frank Elmore, Mr. Brand, Mr. G. 
Stanley Betjeman, and the German Minner Chor. The pictures constituting 
the Exhibition of the Institution of Fine Arts served also to amuse the company. 
One of Mr. Harvey’s remarkably ingenious and elegant patent portfolio excited 
a good deal of surprise and admiration, both from the novelty of the construction 
and the seeurity obtained for works preserved in it. The next conversazione will 
be held at the Gallery of the Society of British Artists, Suffolk-street, on the 
17th of April. 











THE DRAMA. 
THE PRINCES#’S.—MR. FECHTER’S “HAMLET.” 


THE announcement that Mr. Fechter would essay the character of Hamlet 
naturally excited much curiosity and interest in literary and artistic circles, and 
a very discriminating audience assembled in the Princess’s Theatre on Wednesday 
evening to witness the first representation. It is not to be denied that this bold 
attempt on the part of Mr. Fechter was regarded by many with considerable 
misgiving, but happily their minds were speedily set at ease, for seldom has a 
more legitimate success been achieved on the modern stage than that attendant 
upon Mr. Fechter’s new essay. 

It is, perhaps, almost superfluous to observe, that no character in the English 
Drama demands a more refined and discriminating representative than Hamlet, 


| and scldom, if ever, has a personation of this character satisfied the expectations of 


the spectator. Eminent actors, gifted with great oratorical powers, have failed, 
by excessive declamation, by too much elaboration, and an utter lack of spontan- 
eity. Art, too much laboured, has peeped out at every turn, and the palpable 
artificiality of the actor has deprived the spectator of all power to sympathise. 
Free from all the traditions and 
conventionality familiar to the English play-goer, Mr. Fechter’s personation of 
Hamlet possesses a racy freshness, which interests at once: he gives an entirely 
new reading; and in a character so hackneyed, this, in itself, is no common 
treat. ; 

All the elements of the play of “ Hamlet” partake of the romantic drama, but 





occupation of decorators and house-painters, for the painted teaboards of our | 


grandmothers are no longer fashionable. 

As Hamlet says, we “must be cruel to be kind.” We offer our remarks not so 
much as censure as by way of caution. It is impossible that this state of art 
imbecility and presumption can continue for ever. A day of reckoning must 
soon come; and let the painter look to it, that it does not take him unawares. 
It is truly disheartening to look back during the eighteen years that this Institute 
has flourished, and reflecting upon the loads of unmitigated trash it has been the 
means of introducing to the public, to see that this, its present exhibition, should be 
many degrees more trashy than any which has preceded it. There is much 
reason to fear that the present disposition on the part of the public to encourage 
Art has been the means of tempting a host of young men te become painters 
whose natural capabilities destined them for the shop or the counting-house. 

But we have not gone from the Dan to the Beersheba of this Exhibition to 
return and say, “ Allis barren” and nought. On the contrary, it is with the 
most unfeigned pleasure that we find ourselves tempted to linger before a pic- 
ture that shows some degree, however small, of artistic feeling and capability. 
The first at which we found our progress arrested, was Mr. Dicksee’s ‘‘ Gossip” 
(No. 38), which is a very pleasing subject, most carefully and conscientiously 
painted. Sidney R. Percy’s “ Harvest Field”? (No. 42), is a good picture, well 
studied and rendered. Mr. Hulme’s “ Afternoon” in Italy (No. 52), is worthy 
of Stanfield in his best days, before he began to paint opaque atmosphere. 
“Fishing Boats off Hastings” (No. 66), by Alfred W. Williams, is a capital sea- 
piece, full of “salt air,” and shews careful study. Another picture by the same 
artist, “Castle Hill, Reigate: Summer” (No. 384), is a very masterly produc- 
tion; the grass is exceedingly well painted. Mr. Hay’s “The Locket” (No, 87), 
iS @ pains-taking picture, very good in effect; would have been more so, had 
the art been less apparent. We might, if censorious, point out some defects in 
Mr. Atkinson’s “The First Drinking Fountain” (No. 103), but its merits are 
s0 prominent and striking, that we can but praise it by saying that it is a very 
clever production. No. 106, “ Gentle Spring,” by T. C. Johnson, is well studied 
and truthful; there is a fine broad effect of sunlight, bat without sufficient shade 
to secure repose—which is a pity, as a good pictare is marred by a little want of 
art. We admire Mr. B. W. Leader’s “ Evening” (No. 155), which is well drawn, 
good in effect, pervaded by a fine feeling of repose. Mr. Bell Smith’s No. 332, 
a pretty fashionable lady testing the sincerity of her lover, has lost all its 
solidity and relief by the too free use of the scumbling-brush, or something else. 
In Mr. H. B. W. Davis’s “ View of Dover from the French Coast” (No. 354), is 
about the finest painted rainbow we ever saw; it is truly aerial, and brilliant as 
the prismatic spectrum. 

There is, perhaps, not a finer specimen of manipulation in the gallery than Mr. 
R. Collinson’s “ Waiting for Father” (No. 366), which is most carefully and 
artistically painted. No. 393, “ Teasing,” by A. Ludovici, is a gem of the first 
water. The best specimen of its class is No. 396, “ Quiet,’ an interior of the 
minister's study, by H. S. Marks. This is a very meritorious picture, pure in 
taste, skilful in conception, and painted without any tricks of art. Mr. Marshall 
Claxton has painted a “ Lady Godiva,” not a very novel subject, nor is it treated 
With any remarkable degree of originality, but the lady is radiant with youth, 
beauty, and grace, and such a subject will always charm the spectator. We 
Suspect the lady’s leg to be disproportionately short, but we have not measured 


on ascale of impressive grandeur. Thus it is that the character of Hamlet is 
particularly well suited to Mr. Fechter’s style of acting. His conception was cer- 


_ tainly the most poetical we have ever seen ; his action graceful and judicious ; his 
| bye-play full of intelligence, and his declamation, upon which most fear was 


entertained, truly remarkable for one we must regard as a foreigner. The slight 
foreign accent at first jars on the ear; but the discordant impression soon wears 


_ off as the drama proceeds ; and before the close we have come to regard it as an 


essential feature. Hamlet is not an Englishman, but a Dane, therefore he may 
speak English with a foreign accent. 

When Hamlet first appeared on the scene, overcome with melancholy at his 
father’s death, the first tones of Mr. Fechter’s voice, so tender and musical, 
enlisted the hearer’s sympathy. His grief seemed truly heart-felt. His cutting 
replies to his mother were uttered more in sorrow than in anger. From the 
very first, Mr. Fechter showed himself master of his position, and at the earliest 
pause the audience testified their gratification. He imparted a charming air of 
naturalness to his interview with Horatio, and displayed the tender lovingness of 
his nature while greeting his old fellow-student. The change, so unaccountable to 
Horatio, that comes over him after his interview with his father’s ghost, was made 
apparent by the most delicate touches. The struggle between affection for his 
friend, and the new stern duty imposed on him by the spirit’s revelations, was 
displayed by the most delicate alternations of light and shade. Never was this 
struggle of Hamlet’s inmost nature more delicately or beautifully exhibited to us. 
It was in such refined touches that the genius of the actor best displayed itself. 
Hamlet was always a part of the moving groups around him, and nota thing 
apart from which all other personages kept aloof, as we have sometimes seen. 

We may especially instance the skilful rendering of his last interview with 
Ophelia, in which, as before, the struggle between duty and love was displayed 
by most refined acting. In the “play scene” we have sotnetimes seen a more 


| powerful effect produced ; but the interview between Hamlet and his mother in the 


closet produced a more than usually thrilling effect. Mr. Fechter delivered the 
soliloquies in a less declamatory style than customary with our celebrated actors ; 
but by breaking them up in the manner he did, much greater naturalness was 
imparted to them. That which terminates the second act was certainly the finest 


portion of his performance, and infinitely superior to any rendering of the speech 


| witnessed more than once to become fully sensible of its many beauties. 


it. Mr. J. T. Hixon’s “ Arab Encampment” (No. 447) is an ambitious attempt. | 


we ever heard. It is, indeed, the display of naturalness and spontaneity that 
constitutes so charming a feature in Mr. Fechter’s personation of this arduous 
character, and we willingly accept it in lieu of the cold traditionary, declamatory 
version time has handed down to us. It is, in fact, more congenial with the 
dramatic taste of the day ; and to many who have been taught to regard Hamlet 
as heavy, will now view him, as it were, through a prism; the portrait is no 
longer suggestive of the mourner and avenger only, but is now animated with a 
warm living nature, which cannot be wholly obscured by the fates. 

We consider Mr. Fechter’s Hamlet a most remarkable personation of the cha- 
racter, and, in fact, truly marvellous, all things considered: and if it won as 
genuine and enthusiastic applause as is ever witnessed in a theatre, we are bound 
to say that it was most richly deserved. He has studied the text most devoutly, 
not a line or a word but has its full significance for him in guiding his judgment 
inthe impersonation. He delighted us as much as a new commentator of the 
German school of critics, and we feel that this is a performance which must be 
We ad- 
mire, above all things, on the stage an independent mind, one that by the light of 
genius can interpret a great character without the factitious aids of traditional 
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eonventionalities. It is by such actors as Mr. Fechter that the glory of the stage 
may become revivified. For whatever imperfections the hypercritical may discover 
in his impersonation, they are infinitely more tolerable than a tame traditional 
reproduction of John Kemble or Charles Young’s version of the character. 

Mr. Fechter showed his independence of mind in the costume he adopted for 
the character of Hamlet. He presente! us the true Scandinavian, with fair hair, 
scholarly clad, and not the Venetian apothecary, as he is usually “made up.” 
The first glance at this innovation assured us that there was something refreshing 
in store for us, as the sequel well proved. 

The tragedy is exceedingly well cast. Miss Elsworthy, as Gertrude, was very 
queenlike, highly impassioned and dramatic when the situation demanded it; 
dignified when in repose. Miss Heath’s Ophelia was a very satisfactory imper- 
sonation of the fair, unhappy Ophelia. Mr. Graham declaimed finely as Claudius. 
Mr. Widdi»omb, as the chief grave-digger, especially deserves commendation. 
The grave scene was marked by some novelty in the accessories, and we are free 
to confess that this presentation of “ Hamlet’ is altogether the most memorable 
and pleasing of the many we have witnessed. 





DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


Theatrical matters are in a transition state, as usual, on approaching Easter. 
The Lyceum closed last week, to re-open, on Easter Monday, with Mr. John Drew 
in a series of Irish characters, and Miss Matilda Heron, the American tragedienne, 
in a new piece entitled “St. Mary’s Eve.” This lady lately appeared at Covent 
Garden, where she recited Longfellow’s song of “ Hiawatha.” We shall be glad 
to hear her musical voice again. Fame attributes great dramatic genius to Miss 
Matilda Heron. 

At Sadler's Wells, a prosperous season will be brought to a close this evening 
by Mr. Phelps playing William Tell for his benefit. The chief feature in the 
campaign at this theatre has been the débit of a son of the manager’s, Mr. 
Edmund Phelps, who has achieved a fair and encouraging success. 

At the Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, Mr. John Douglas, the enterprising 
manager, has engaged Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean for a limited season, com- 
mencing on Easter Monday. 

This week the dramatic season closes at Drury Lane. The opera of the 
“Amber Witch” is to be transferred there from Her Majesty’s Theatre, and 
will be performed on Easter Monday. 

At the Princess’s, a new historical drama is announced as in preparation, in 
which Miss Reynolds, from the Haymarket Theatre, will appear. 

“ Endymion ”’ has run successfully the whole season at the St. James’s Theatre. 
Novelties are announced for production on Easter Monday. 

The Royal Italian Opera opens on the 2nd of April, with “ Le Frophite.” The 
programme does not present any striking novelties. 








MUSIC. 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The second concert, which was held on Monday last at the rooms in Hanover- 
square, was to have been graced with the presence of Her Majesty the Queen 
and the Prince Consort. The sudden death of Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Kent deprived the Society of the intended honour, to the great regret of the 
directors and subscribers. A concert “by command” is a thing of very 
rare occurrence ; if we are not mistaken, the Philharmonic Society is the only 
musical institution to which so great a compliment is paid. The honour which 
the highest personage in the realm annually bestows upon the Society is usually 
deferred until later in the season, but the Queen, with her wonted amiability 
and proverbial good nature, wishing, no doubt, to give the directors a proof of 
her sympathy for and interest in the welfare of these concerts, had graciously 
signified her intention to be present at the second concert. The programme on 
those evenings varies slightly from the plan adopted on ordinary occasions. It 
contains two symphonies, two overtures, several songs, but no instrumental solo. 
It is not in our province to inquire for the reason; the concert takes place “ by 
command,” and we acquiesce! Neither is the selection of music of quite so 
classical and “conservative” a character, as a distinguished contemporary pro- 
claims it the mission of the Society to be. It blends the classical with the 
romantic and modern schools, and combines the works of the great masters with 
those of lesser repute. Beethoven represents, in this instance, the “ classical,” 
Mendelssohn, Weber, and Rossini the “ romantic,’ and Mercadante, Pacini, and 
Benedict the modern style. 

But what, we might ask, do we understand by “classical and romantic?” 
Can anything “ classical’’ not be “romantic,” or must the “romantic” needs be 
“‘unclassical ?’’ Do Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven alone deserve the name 
of classical composers? Are not Cherubini, Weber, Mendelssohn, Spohr, 
Auber, and Rossini likewise to be reckoned amongst the number? We think 
that all music which combines purity with elegance, learning with nature, science 
with spontaneous thought, and feeling with charm, is certainly classical; and 
that the school to which they belong is entirely foreign to the question. One 
man may be greater than another; we may prefer the style of one composer, 
and feel less inclined to follow the example of the other, but each in his way may 
be classical. This is, however, not the place to discuss a question of such im- 
portance ; we are called upon simply to state what we have heard, and to pass 
such comments on the performance as the occasion may seem to require. 

Beethoven's Symphony in D (No. 2) is one of those inspirations which bear the 
stamp of originality, though modelled on Mozart’s type. In our notice of the 
first Philharmonic Concert, we observed, in speaking of Mendelssohn’s overture 
in C, how closely the great youth had followed the footsteps of his great prede- 
cessors, Mozart in particular. The same powerful influence is to be traced in 
Beethoven's earlier works, as, for instance, in the two first symphonies, his early 
quartets, sonatas, and concertos. The first and last movements, especially, 
are impressed with Mozart’s inspiration. The adagio has more of Beethoven's 


individuality, and is one of the most lovely pieces of music extant, whilst 


the, scherzo and rondo possess that grace and charm which characterise all 
Beethoven's lighter effusions. In Mendelssohn’s Symphony in A minor, on 
the other hand, we see the man in his full prime, wishing to leave the 
beaten track, and to think for himself. This symphony is by some called the 
“Scotch,” as the one in A major is called the “ Italian Symphony,” for no other 
reason, we believe, than that the former is said to have been composed in the 
Highlands, and contains a phrase in the first movement depicting a storm, the 
latter containing in the last movement a salterello. Mendelssohn is not only a 
great poet, but also a great painter in music, almost all his compositions are 
pictures of the highest class. His overtures, his instrumental pieces, his songs 
without words, all show the power of his masterly pencil. One undivided idea 





pervades the whole. It is, probably, owing to this that he does away with the | 


old form of movements in this symphony, as also in his violin concerto, and links 


ee 
ee 


them together, never failing to insist upon his directions being carried out in 
the performance of these works. 

The execution of both symphonies, under the direction of Professor Sterndale 
Bennett, was, in every respect, to be commended. One of the great features of 
this accomplished musician’s manner of conducting, is his never-failing precision 
in indicating the time. What he undertakes he accomplishes; there is also an 
artistic feeling predominant in his reading of the works of the great masters, 
which cannot fail to have its effect upon the performers, and goes far to secure 
that uniform perfection, which the Philharmonic orchestra is now endeavouri 
to obtain. We should like still to see more attention paid to the softening down 
of the basses and wind instruments. A real “ piano or pianissimo” in ay 
orchestra will never be acquired by the stringed instruments only. Why a per. 
former on the flute, the clarionet, the oboe, or horn, should be able to play piano 
in a solo or duet, and not in the orchestra, we really do not see. In the latter 
case it is even more requisite than in the former. Asa proof that a flute and 
oboe can play piano, we need only refer to the duet between these two instru. 
ments in the opening of the overture of “ Guillaume Tell.’”” We don’t remember 
ever having heard this pastoral phrase played with more effect, the flute 
(Mr. Svensden) particularly distinguishing himself in his solo by the evenness 
and softness of his tone, and the strictness with which he adhered to the time. 
Rossini’s splendid overture, although le cheval de bataille of all good orchestras, ig 
seldom if ever heard at concerts where the classical and “conservative” principle 
predominates ; and for this reason it was no doubt welcome to the Philharmonic 
subscribers. It was performed in first-rate style; the violins were allowed to 
play at a possible speed, a thing which is, we can scarcely repeat too often, greatly 
overlooked in our modern orchestras, where clearness of execution is usually 
sacrificed to effect; the quartet for four violoncelli, with which the overture 
begins, was likewise very successful, but would, in our opinion, become doubly so, 
if the four players were brought closer together. Who would think of placing 
four singers in a quartet, each in a different corner of the room? What dif- 
ference is there, we ask, between four instruments that sing and four singers ? 
They must listen to each other, and try to blend their tones, which becomes 
impossible if they are separated. The effect produced upon the ear of the listener 
is never quite satisfactory, for instead of hearing a quartet, they hear four sepa- 
rate instruments, each playing their part as best they can. The performance of 
the overture to “ Euryanthe”’ left nothing to be desired. 

The vocal pieces were chosen from the Italian repertory of music, and afforded 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. Santley an opportunity of displaying 
their admirable talent in the various branches of vocal music. Although the aria 
from Pacini’s opera “ La Sposa Fedele,” and ‘Il Sogno”’ (with violoncello obli- 
gato) by Mercadante, are poor specimens of Italian music, they present great 
scope for brilliant vocalisation and expressive declamaiion. Madame Lemmens 
was quite at home, both as regards music and language, while Mr. Santley showed 
that he had made good use of his prolonged sojourn in the “land of song.” Mr. 
Benedict’s clever duet on Styrian melodies, ‘‘I Montanari,’ was, we believe, 
originally composed for Madame Jenny Lind and Signor Belletti, and lost nothing 
of its attraction on the present occasion. 


We must not omit to mention that the “ Dead March” from Saul was played 
at the beginning of the concert, in honour of the illustrious departed. 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


A pay at the Crystal Palace is one of the most pleasant things imaginable. It 
combines, besides healthy recreation, innocent amusement with useful information, 
thus offering food to the mind and the body. Nor is our pleasure confined to the 
mere visiting and exploring of the stores of commercial, scientific, and artistic 
wealth scattered about within its walls; for when the eye is tired with gazing 
upon the various objects of interest, the ear is regaled with a musical feast of the 
choicest quality. Ever since the removal of the Palace from Hyde Park to its 
present beautiful spot at Sydenham, and after the curiosity of the people had par- 
tially subsided, music became its principal attraction, so much so, that at the 
present moment it is found to be almost the chief support of this vast under- 
taking. Mr. Bowley, the intelligent and indefatigable manager of the Crystal 
Palace, directed all his attention to the development of this particular branch of 
art; he organized musical performances on the largest scale, which proved so 
successful, that it led to the establishment of regular weekly concerts, of smaller 
dimensions, it is true, but of equal excellence. These concerts take place on the 
Saturday, and are usually frequented by select audiences, varying in numbers 
according to the attractions and the state of the weather. The latter considera- 
tion seems, however, in no way to have influenced the concert on Saturday last, 
for, notwithstanding the capricious atmosphere, and the torrents of rain which 
ever since the morning had poured down with uninterrupted violence, the place 
was densely crowded. 

The programme of the day was of more than usual interest. The names of 
Monsieur Sainton and Madame Sainton-Dolby never fail to excite the lively 
interest of a music-loving public; but this was particularly the case on the 
present occasion, it being the first appearance of Madame Sainton-Dolby this 
season. ‘The audience were evidently delighted at the return of their great 
favourite, after so long an absence from her professional duties, and applauded 
her to the echo. The principal orchestral and instrumental pieces consisted in 
Schumann’s symphony (No. 4), in D minor, Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, anda 
concerto for pianoforte, composed and executed by Mr. Henry Baumer. M. 
Sainton also played his fantasia on “Rigoletto.”” A young lady, Miss Spiller, 
favoured the audience with the aria from “La Traviata’ (‘ Ah, forse é lui), 
and a song by Herr Schloesser, called ‘“ The Queen of the Sea.” Madame Sainton 
sang Haydn’s beautiful “Spirit Song,” and a pretty ballad, composed by Miss 
Gabriel, “ The Skipper and his Boy.” 

Robert Schuumann’s music, though full of beauty and vigour, has not, as yet, 
been appreciated in this country as much as it deserves to be. His works are 
those of an original and thinking mind, though now and then wanting in clear- 
ness of form and firmness of purpose. But we have no doubt the day will come 
when his great merits will be acknowledged, and his name inscribed amongst 
those of the best composers of his country. After the symphony came Miss 
Spiller. This young lady possesses a good voice, and as far as we can judge by 
her singing of “ Forse é lui,” we can only say “ Forse sard’’—one day, a great 
singer. Haydn’s “Spirit Song” is one of Madame Sainton’s most effective 
pieces ; she gives it with that purity of style, unaffected feeling, and refined taste, 
which are entirely her own, and, assisted by a rich and sonorous voice, always pro- 
duces the desired impression upon her hearers. She retired amongst the heartiest 
demonstrations of approval. The applause had scarcely subsided, when M. 
Sainton made his appearance. He was equally well received, and seemed 
to enjoy the special favour of the public. Mendelssohn’s violin concerto 15 
welcome wherever it is performed; it requires, however, a player of great 
strength and vigour to make it tell in such a vast arena as the concert-room at 
the Crystal Palace; but M. Sainton was quite up to the mark. His classical 
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and natural reading of the works of the great masters, his breadth of tone, graceful _ 


and easy bow-arm, and faultless intonation, have long been the theme of universal | 


admiration, and were never more prominently displayed than in this beautiful 
composition. Long and unanimous applause rewarded his exertions. In his 
fantasia on airs from Verdi's “ Rigoletto,” his success was also well-deserved. 
This is one of the most brilliant pieces for the violin, which of late have been 
published. The themes are well chosen and cleverly put together ; the difficulties, 
though great, never impracticable, whilst the variations are showy and graceful. 

We fancy the great violinist must have been little pleased with the manner 
in which the last piece was accompanied. To our thinking the fault lies 
more with the conductor than with the orchestra. Herr Manns may not be 
aware of it, but we cannot refrain from remarking that his mode of conducting is 
at times most perplexing. He tries to indicate every note of the score by a move- 
ment of the stick, a gesture of the hand, and a shaking of the head, not to 
speak of other prominent gesticulations and manceuvres which defy description. 
It stands to reason that the command which a conductor should possess over 
his orchestra becomes entirely paralyzed. To control others one must have 
self-control. It is surprising that Herr Manns, who before being appointed con- 
ductor of these concerts, was himself, for a considerable time, a member of the 
Crystal Palace Band, does not perceive how absolutely necessary steadiness and 
precision are to a good conductor; while, on the contrary, his fidgetty manner 
destroys the effect of the music, and produces an impression upon the lookers-on 
which borders upon the ludicrous, This defect was even more conspicuous in the 
accompaniment of Madame Sainton’s song, “‘ The Skipper and his Boy.” The 
scoring of this ‘‘ bagatelle” seemed to us to be very clearand appropriate, the 
execution not presenting any difficulty; but the lady might as well have sung 
without accompaniment, for the orchestra was always abroad, and for ever 
beginning or ending either too soon or too late. Ina difficult scena or aria this 
might be excusable, but in a simple ballad such a thing is, to say the least, very 
unusual. 

Miss Spiller presented the audience with a song called “The Queen of the 
Sea.” We have seen queens, though we never heard one, but if the “ Queen of 
the Sea” cannot give us better music than the ballad in question, we are not 
very anxious to make her acquaintance. A more curious specimen of a song we 
have seldom listened to. Mr. Schloesser, evidently with an eye to effect, relied 
more upon the loyalty of the audience to their queen than upon the success of 
his queen, for, after a few bars of innocent music, the song all of a sudden winds 
up with a full version of “ God save the Queen,” which so startles the audience 
that it thinks the lady has made a mistake, and turned over the wrong leaf. Miss 
Spiller received, however, the honour of an encore, and sang the “ National 
Hymn” twice, which sufficiently proves that the composer was right in his sur- 
mises about the loyalty of the British public. Mr. Baumer, a former pupil of the 
Royal Academy of Music, holds at present the post of organist at Dulwich College. 
Though young, he has written a great deal of music. The concerto which he 
performed on this occasion contains some good bits of writing, but it is a “ pos- 
ticcio”’ of all styles and schools, Weber, Hummel, ‘Mendelssohn, &c., all coming 
in for their share. What there is of Baumer is clever, but a little “ rococo,” 
which is the more strange considering the age of the composer. He deserves, 
however, all praise for the manner in which he played his own music. He 
possesses great facility of execution, much vigour and animation, and gives 
abundant proofs of being a sound musician. 

During the playing of the “ Hungarian March,” we left the room, greatly 
pleased with our visit to the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 





MESSRS. KLINDWORTH, H. BLAGROVE, AND DAUBERT’S CQNCERTS, 


The third of these concerts of chamber-music took place on Tuesday last, 
at the Hanover-square Rooms. 


some works of composers little known in England, which are held in high esteem 


acknowledged great masters.” Considered from this point of view, the performances 
have been very successful; but whether the works held in high esteem on the 
continent, and introduced for the first time to a London andience, will ever 
acquire the same popularity in England, we are inclined to doubt. We do not 
mean to say that they are void of interest, or that they do not deserve a careful 
hearing; but we believe that if Messrs. Klindworth, Blagrove, and Daubert 
would like to extend their discoveries, they would find many others as good and 
perhaps more interesting. From the information given us by Mr. Macfarren 
(who has illustrated the programme with most excellent and valuable remarks), 
in speaking of a quintet of Berwald for pianoforte, two violins, viola and violon- 
cello, we learn that the composer was born in Sweden, and had the reputation of 
being a profound contrapuntist. But who has ever heard the name of “ Ber- 
wald” out of Sweden, and who will ever inquire what has become of him 
and his works? However, to know a man’s voice we must hear him speak, 
to judge of what he says we must listen; it rests with us to approve 
or to reject. We acknowledge the difficulty of appreciating the merits of a 
new work after a single hearing, more especially when, in the course of 
twenty-five years, above one hundred works have been produced by the same 
pen; but the quintet in question was only printed in July, 1856, when Ber- 
wald was already sixty years of age, and is but the fifth of his publications. We 
are justified, therefore, in pronouncing an opinion as to the talent of the com- 
poser, although we do not know at what period of his life this particular work 
was composed; and we entirely agree with the illustrator, when he says that 
“ Berwald wrote more fror 9n intuition of the beautiful, strongly tinged with a 
feeling for the peculiarities of his native country, than from any deep knowledge 
of, or sound reliance on, either laws, or practice, or principles.’”? We find here 
and there glimmerings of a thoughtful and poetical, perhaps fantastical mind ; 
but the whole is so fragmentary and vague, so utterly unconnected in idea and 
form, that it is almost impossible to remember what we have heard, and the 
attention gets worn out, long before the performance comes to a close. The 
execution of the quintet, by Messrs. Klindworth, H. Blagrove, Clementi, R. Bla- 


grove, and Daubert, was in every way tobe commended. Beethoven's sonata in | 


D. op. 102 (No. 2), for pianoforte and violoncello, is a work of a very different 
stamp, although little known and seldom played. Here the interest never abates. 
It is full of those great and sublime ideas which characterise all Beethoven's 
latter productions, particularly his posthumous quartets. Messrs. Klindworth 
and Daubert deserve our best thanks for having afforded us the opportunity of 
hearing this remarkable composition performed in so excellent a manner. The 
former gentleman is a first-rate pianist—his tone is rich and powerful, his touch 
elastic and varied, while his expression is always genuine and unaffected. Over 
anxiety makes his playing occasionally restless, and produces a little unsteadi- 
ness in the time; but experience will no doubt correct this. Of Herr Daubert 
we can likewise speak in the highest terms. He plays with taste and feeling, 
and draws a beautiful tone from the instrument, although his violoncello is far 











| widow several years since. 


The object was, as the programmes state, | 


‘to introduce in the course of the series, for the first time to a London audience, | Waiting to Her Majesty 
, ; eh a | estates in Northamptonshire and Lancashire by his eldest son, the Hon. Thomas 
on the continent, and also to perform some of the less familiar compositions of the | 


too weak for a large room ; the lower strings are scarcely heard, and are often 
entirely drowned by the piano. 

One of the most interesting pieces in the programme of the evening was 
Franz Schubert’s Fantasia in C, Op. 159 for pianoforte and violin. On a 
former occasion we spoke at some length of Schubert and his works, and the 
opinion we then expressed was fully confirmed by this comparatively unknown 
composition. The andante which precedes the highly original and graceful 
allegretto, forms a magnificent prelude, the theme and variations are character- 
istic and melodious, but they partake again of Schubert's failing, viz., they are 
too long. Messrs. Klindworth and H. Blagrove exerted themselves to the utmcest 
to do justice to this admirable and difficult work, and acquitted themselves of 
their task in a most praiseworthy manner. We wish we could find time and 
space to express ourselves in fitting terms on the Pianoforte Quartett in B 
minor, Op. 3, of Mendelssohn, which Mr. Macfarren calls “the extraordinary 
essay of a little boy ;”” but what could we add to all that has been said in praise 
of Mendelssohn's original and fertile genius? Nothing can exceed the warmth 
of Mr. Macfarren’s eloquent remarks on this subject, and although we are of 
opinion that, as a rule, these written illustrations on the music performed are out 
of place, they become valuable when the task is entrusted to such an accomplished 
musician as Mr. G. A. Macfarren. 

The vocal music was unexceptionable. Miss Marian Moss gave Schubert's 
“Ave Maria” (with original words by Sir Walter Scott), and three Scotch 
songs, arranged by Beethoven, one for voice and pianoforte, and two for voice, 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, with great effect. This young lady possesses 
a voice of great purity and sweetness, and sings with much simplicity and taste. 
A little more warmth and “abandon” would, perhaps, be desirable, thereby 
avoiding a sameness of expression; but confidence in herself, and a more 
frequent appearance in public, will ere long tend to ripen her already charming 
talent. 

Before we end our notice of these interesting soirées we would suggest to 
Messrs. Klindworth, Blagrove, and Daubert to allow the audience on a future 
occasion a little more breathing time. To listen for two hours uninterruptedly 
to new and unknown music, becomes a tax rather than a pleasure. 








NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


LORD LILFORD. 


On Friday, the 15th inst., at Lilford Hall, the family seat, near Oundle, North- 
amptonshire, after a protracted and painful illness, Thomas Atherton Powys, 
Lord Lilford, of Lilford, county of 
Northampton, in the Peerage of Great 
Britain. He was the eldest of the six 
sons of Thomas, second Lord, by 
Henrietta Maria, eldest daughter and 
co-heir of Robert Atherton, Esq., of 
Atherton Hall, Lancashire. He was 
born December 2nd, 1801, and on the 
death of his father in 1825, he suc- 
ceeded to the title and estates. The 
deceased gentleman married, the 24th 
ws May, 1830, the Hon. Mary Elizabeth 
Fox, daughter of Henry Richard, third 
Lord Holland, and sister of the last 
Lord. By her ladyship (who survives him) he leaves issue four sons and six 
daughters. The late peer was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
obtained a second class in classics in 1824. His lordship was a Magistrate and 
Deputy-Lieutenant for Northamptonshire, and was for many years a Lord in 
He is succeeded in the family honours and large 








Lyttleton Powys, born the 18th March, 1833, and married in 1859 to Miss Brand - 
ling, youngest daughter of Robert William Brandling, Esq., of Low Goeforth, 
Northumberland. The present nobleman is a Deputy-Lieutenant for Northamp- 
tonshire, and holds a Lientenant’s commission in the county Militia. He was 
educated at Harrow and Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1855. 





MISS DALTON. 


On Friday, the 15th instant, at Thurnham Hall, near Lancaster, aged 81, Miss 
Dalton, of that place. According to the “County Families,” she was Elizabeth, 
only surviving daughter of the late John Dalton, 
Esq., of Thurnham Hall, by Mary Etheldreda, 
third daughter of the late Sir Thomas Roke- 
wode Gage, Bart., of Hengrave Hall, Suffolk, 
and was born in 1779. She succeeded, in 
1825, to the Lancashire estates on the death of 
her brother, who was the last male representa- 
tive of the ancient Roman Catholic family of 
Dalton, who have been settled at Thurnham 
since the reign of Edward III. We understand 
that Thurnham Hall passes to her nephew, Sir 
James G. Fitzgerald, Bart., of Castle Ishen, co. Cork, who is married to Miss 





| Blanche Mary Stourton, daughter of the late Hon. Philip Stourton, of Holme 


Hall, Yorkshire. 





R. H. E. WARBURTON, ESQ. 


On Wednesday, Feb. 27, at the Barracks, Mullingar, co. Westmeath, aged 20, 
Rowland Henry Egerton Warburton, Esq. He was the only son of Major H. 
Egerton Warburton (late 47th Foot), Barrack-master at Mullingar, brother of 
Rowland Egerton Warburton, Esq., of Arley Hall, Cheshire, by Harriette Eliza. 
beth, eldest daughter of General Evans, C.B., Colonel of the 8lst Foot. He was 
born at Malta on the 20th March, 1840. Having received his early education at 
the Isle of Man and the Government school at Carshalton, he entered the Royal 
Academy, Woolwich, on the 6th November, 1854, but was removed in 1855, in 
consequence of severe illness, from which he never recovered. He was buried at 
Mullingar. 


-—_—- --—- 


MRS. DAVIS. 


On Tuesday, March 5th, at the Hill, Whitchurch, Hants, aged 71, Mrs. Davis. 
She was Charlotte, daughter of the late Major-General Thomas Dundas, of Fingask, 
by the Lady Elizabeth Eleanor Home, only daughter of Alexander, eighth Earl 
of Home, by his first wife, the Hon. Primrose Elphinstone. She married Hart 
Davis, Esq., sorne time deputy chairman of the Board of Excise, but was left his 
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H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


On Saturday, the 16th inst., at Frogmore, aged 74, from cancer, Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, mother of our most Gracious Queen. She had 
been long suffering under this 
disease, but the termination of 
her illness was comparatively 
sudden and unexpected, either 
by Her Majesty or by the public, 
and her loss is widely lamented, 
not only among those who had 
the privilege of her acquaint- 
ance but also by the nation at 
large, who have reason to vene- 
rate her name for her royal 
daughter's sake. Her Royal 
Highness was Victoria Marie 
Louisa, youngest daughter of 
Francis Frederic Anthony, late 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Saalfield, who was born in 1750, sueceeded his father 
in 1806, and died in 1832, having married, in 1777, Augusta Caroline Sophia, 
eldest daughter of Henry, 24th reigning Count Reuss Ebensdorf. She was 
born on the 17th of August, 1786, and, according to the “ Almanac de Gotha,” 
married, firstly, 2lst December, 1803, Enrich Charles, reigning Prince of 
Leiningen, who was born 27th September, 1763, and died 4th July, 1818; 
and secondly, Prince Edward, Duke of Kent, who died 23rd January, 1820. 
Her Royal Highness had issue by her first marriage, Charles Frederick Wil- 
liam Enrich, late reigning Prince of Leiningen, K.G., who was born 12th 
September, 1804, and died 30th November, 1856, having married, 13th Febru- 
ary, Maria, daughter of the late Count Maximilian of Klepelsburg, born March, 
1804, by whom he left issue a son, now an officer in the English navy. The 
duchess, by her second marriage, had issue an only child, as our readers are 
aware, her Majesty Queen Victoria, who was left fatherless only a few short 
months after her birth, as her motherwas left a widow. On becoming a widow, 
the Duchess, with that excellent good sense which always marked her, resolved 
that, as her infant child might very possibly succeed one day to the British 
throne, she would henceforth devote herself solely and entirely to the duty of 
rearing her, with a view to her future duties. How faithfully she discharged 
the duty of a mother towards that daughter the result has shown. How 
thoroughly the British nation appreciated her maternal character may be 
inferred from the fact that in the reign of William IV. she was appointed, by 
Act of Parliament, Regent of the kingdom, in event of the decease of the then 
King happening before his niece, Her present Majesty, had attained her legal 
majority. The event, as we all know, did not occur; but the nomination 
implied an amount of confidence in the personal character of the Duchess of 
Kent, which could not but have touched her heart, and which must always 
be regarded as a matter of some significance. The marriage of the Princess 
so recently deceased with the Duke of Kent took place at Coburg on the 
29th of May, 1818, and the solemn ceremony was repeated at Kew in the 
July following. It is well known that the late Duke of Kent at the time was 
considerably embarrassed by debts, but that those debts were all honourably 
discharged, in part by himself, out of the annual income settled on himself 
at his marriage, and the rest by his widow out of the allowance settled on 
her in event of her widowhood, which happened within little more than 
eighteen months afterwards. ‘‘ The late Duchess of Kent,’ observes a writer 
in the Star, ‘‘deserves the fullest honours which the nation can pay to her 
memory,—the best praise which can be uttered of her character. She did 
not, indeed, fill at any time an important place in the English history of our 
times. Of late she had retired into as complete a privacy as any one in Royal 
circles can enjoy. She was quite content to dispense with any of that indirect 
influence over political affairs which it has been the weakness of so many Royal 
mothers to seek. All that the English public of late knew with regard to the 
Duchess of Kent was, that she was leading the quiet life of an English lady, 
fulfilling the duties which attach to every home-life, and failing in none of 
those which were special to her position, But they knew of her that she 
had produced an effect npon her age and her country which it has not been 
given to some of the most prominent women of history to rival. They knew 
that for the high qualities which distinguish our present Court from so many 
of its predecessors, England is indebted to the maternal heart and intellect 
of the Duchess of Kent. When Napoleon I. spoke with Madame Campan on 
the future of France, he asked what French princes most had needed; and 
the enlightened servant of Royalty answered—‘ Mothers.’”’ If such a remark 
is wholly out of place in reference to England, we owe the fact to the good 
sense and high principle which ever distinguished the conduct of her late 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. ; 
a rv Se cee 














SIR A. MACLAINE, K.C.B. 


On Saturday, the 9th inst., in Cumberland-street, Hyde-park, aged 88, 
General Sir Archibald Maclaine, K.C.B., Colonel of the 52nd (Oxfordshire) 
Regiment of Foot. The gallant veteran 
(who was the second son of Gillian Maclaine, 
Eaq., of the Isle of Mull, by the eldest 
daughter of Macquarie, chief of Ulva) had 
seen much active service, especially in the 
East Indies and in the Peninsula. His mili- 
tary career is thus epitomised in Hart's Army 
List :—“* He served in the Mysore campaign 
of 1797 against Tippoo Sultan, including the 
battle of Malavelly, siege and storming of 
Seringapatam, where he received three 
wounds, from the effects of which he was 
confined in hospital for upwards ofa year. In 


the capture of the Danish settlement of Tran- 
quebar,and the Polygar war in 1501, including j rs << 
the battle of Ardringry and affair of Seringa- <As wes 


pore, where he was wounded ; in the Mahratia war of 1802-3-4, against Scindia, 
Holkar, and Bera Rajah, including the storm of Juluaghur, siege and storming 
of Gawilghur, siege of Asseghur (in which he was wounded), and the battle of 
Argaum. He was ordered home in 1804 in consequence of the severe wounds 
he received in the different actions from 1799 to 1804. In the Peninsular cam- 
paigns of 1810, 1811, and 1812, including the defence of Cadiz, the defence of 
Matagorda (an outwork of Cadiz and a ruined redonbt when taken possession of 
from the enemy), from the 22nd of February to the 22nd of April, 1810, during 
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which long period Sir Archibald, then a captain in the old 94th regiment, made 
his gallant defence against a force of 8,000 under Marshal Soult, keeping the 
enemy at bay for fifty-five days. For his services on that occasion he was deco 
rated with the Order of the Bath, and received the Order of Charles III. of Spa; 
He served also at the battle of Barossa (in which he was dangerously a 
and had his horse killed), and at the capture of Seville. His commissions bore 
date—Ensign, 16th of April, 1794; lieutenant, 29th of April, 1795; captai 
22nd of December, 1804; major, 4th of October, 1810 ; lieutenant-colonel 25th 
of January, 1813; colonel, 22nd of July, 1830; major-general, 23rd of * ssa 
ber, 184] ; lieutenant-general, 11th of November, 1851; general, 5th of June 
1855.” In 1832, he was nominated a K.C.B., and obtained the Coloneley of the 
52nd Foot in 1847, on the death of Sir E. Gibbs, K.C.B. The family from which 
the late General sprung descends from the ancient and warlike race of Maclaine, of 
Lochbuy, co. Argyll, and his career showed that he was no degenerate scion of hig 
ancestors. The surname of Maclaine (originally Macgillean), says Sir Bernard 
Burke, “is derived from the celebrated Highland warrior Gillean, who was deno. 
minated in Scottish history Gillan-in-Tuiodh, from his ordinary weapon, the battle. 
axe (in Gaelic Twiodh), which his descendants carry to this day in their crest 
between a laurel and a cypress branch.” Of Sir Archibald’s four brothers, three 
were distinguished officers : one, Captain Murdoch Maclaine, was the only British 
officer killed at Maida; another, Major John Maclaine, fell at Waterloo; and the 
third, Colonel Hector Maclaine, gained renown in the Peninsula, at Vittoria, the 
Pyrenees, Nivelle, and Toulouse. In truth, as Mr. Perceval said, the Maclaines 
may be styled “the fighting family.” On many a well-contested field they have 
sustained their country’s glory, and the whole military character of the race is con. 
spicuous even to this day. Sir Archibald, who is said by Burke to be the last 
surviving officer who served with Sir Arthur Wellesley in his early campaign in 
India, married, in 1823, Elizabeth, daughter of Captain Bridges, late 4th Dragoon 
Guards, and grand-daughter and heiress of the late General Bridges, who com. 
manded a division of the English forces at Seringapatam. 





SIR W. B. PROCTOR, BART. 


On Thursday, the 14th inst., at Langley Park, Norfolk, aged 79, Admiral Sir 
William Beauchamp-Proctor, Bart. He was the eldest son of the late Sir Thomas 
Beauchamp-Proctor, Bart., by Mary, 
second daughter of the late Robert Palmer, 
Esq., of Sunning, Berks, and was born in 
1781; he entered the navy at an early 
age, and served with distinction on the 
coast of Egypt and the East Indies; 
and at the time of his death he was an 
Admiral on reserved half-pay, having 
attained that rank in 1857. He succeeded 
to the family title and estates on his 
father’s death in 1827. He was a ma. 
gistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for his 
native county of Norfolk, and enjoyed the patronage of four livings in the Esta- 
blished Church. By his wife, Anne, daughter of Thomas Gregory, Esq., and 
niece and heir of Thomas Brograve, Esq., he had issue four daughters and three 
sons. His eldest daughter, Mary Anne, married in 1843 John Jocelyn Ffoulkes, 
Esq., of Eriviatt ; the second, Harriet Elizabeth, married, in 1840, P. Selby, Esq., 
of Paston, Northumberland ; the third, Caroline, married, in 1852, Harry Spencer, 
eldest son of H. 8. Waddington, Esq., of Cavenham Hall, Suffolk; and the 
youngest, Jane Frances, married, 1854, the Rev. Henry Alfred Barrett, Rector of 
Chedgrave. His youngest son, Robert, born in 1819, is an officer in the navy ; 
the second son, William Henry, was Rector of Dangley Chedgrave, and died in 
1853, having married, in 1845, Augusta, daughter of Dr. Arnold, of Stamford. 
The title and estates now devolve on his eldest son, Thomas William Brograve, 
who has received the royal licence to use the names of Proctor-Beauchamp, 
instead of Beauchamp-Proctor. He was born in 1815, and was formerly Lieute- 
nant in the Royal Horse Guards. He is now Major in the East Suffolk Artillery 
Militia. He married, in 1852, the Hon. Caroline Esther Waldegrave, youngest 
daughter of the late Lord Radstock, by whom he has issue. 











WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


Dr. W. Baly, M.D., F.R.S., Physician Extraordinary to her Majesty, late of 
Queen Anne-street, Cavendish-square, who died from an accident on the 28th of 
January last, at Merton, Surrey, made his will fourteen months prior thereto, 
which was administered to in the London Court on the 12th of this month, and 
probate granted to the executors, Robert Martin, Esq., M.D., St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, and Charles St. Clare Bedford, Esq., solicitor, Sanctuary, Westminster. 
The personalty was sworn under £7,000. This gentleman’s death was occa- 
sioned from a catastrophe so appalling as is fearful to contemplate, and whilst on 
a journey by railway, being professionally engaged to visit a patient at Guildford. 
This melancholy occurrence has created the deepest sympathy, and cast a gloom 
over the public mind which has not even yet subsided. Dr. Baly had overcome 
the difficulties usually attendant upon entering the medical profession, and had 
attained to that extensive practice and celebrity which his skill and talents justly 
entitled him. His will bears date the 29th of November, 1859, and is to the fol- 
lowing effect :—The testator bequeaths to his cousin, Marie Josephine Fauvell, a 
policy on his life which he had effected in the Crown Insurance Oflice, with direc- 
tions that the amount should be invested, and the interest arising therefrom 
applied during her minority towards her maintenance and education, and the prin- 
cipal paid to her on attaining twenty-one. Any other policy he may have effected 
he leaves to his sister, Elizabeth Baly. The testator directs that the portion of 
the freehold estate at Lynn Regis, Norfolk, which he inherited on the death of his 
father, together with the rest and residue of his personal estate, is to be divided 
equally between his two sisters, Mrs. Shipp and Miss Baly; the former lady on 
failure of disposing of her portion by will, it is to devolve to Miss Baly, and should 
she not survive her sister, it is ultimately to become the property of the above- 
named Miss Fauvell. This is the whole substance of the will, which is of mode- 
rate length, and was attested by Charles 8. Bedford, Esq., and H. Dutton, his 
clerk. Dr. Baly was very popular with his professional brethren, his talents being 
highly appreciated by them ; added to which, his courteous and pleasing manners, 
amiable and kindly disposition, and gentlemanly bearing, elicited the warmest 
esteem and regard of those with whom he lived on terms of intimacy and of those 
to whom he was personally known. Such was Dr. Baly, who was so fearfully and 
prematurely cut off in his sphere of usefulness. Need we say that this melan- 
choly occurrence affords another example, if any be wanting, of the uncertain an 
frail tenure by which man holds his existence. It is asserted, but we do not state 
it as a fact, that whilst Dr. Baly was waiting at the station, he insured his life in 
the sum of £1,000 for the journey by railway which terminated so fatally. 
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William Henry Thompson, Esq., of Kilham and of Kennethorpe, both in the 
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connty of York, who died at his London residence, No. 72, Bolsover-street, Port- 
jand-place, on the 22nd of last month, had made his will on the 17th of August, 
1857, and a codicil on the 15th of June last, which were proved in London on 
the 14th instant by his executors, John Martin, Esq., of Berkeley-square, James 
Martin, Esq., of Lombard-street, banker, and Henry Moiser, Esq., of Heworth 
Grange, near York. : The personalty was sworn under £35,000. This will con- 
tains many peculiarities, all of which have reference to the testator’s family. 
Amongst the most singular is the direction that the plate bearing his crest and 
arms, together with portraits and certain papers, are to be secured in a chest and 
deposited for safety with his bankers until after the decease of his son and his 
son’s wife ; it is then to revert to his grandson, or successor to his estates. There 
are directions for future accumulations of his property for the period of twenty- 


on 
le 


= 


e years, for the benefit of grandchildren, and there are several annuities and 
wacies to individuals. The will is exceedingly bulky, the intentions of the 
testator being expressed with great minuteness and in much detail. 





Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. Charles Alexander Wrottesley, of Clifton, 
Somerset, formerly of Lowndes-street, Belgrave-square, died on the 24th of last 


month, at Clifton. 


His will bears date the 20th of August last, and was proved 


in London on the 13th of the present month. The executors appointed are the 
Hon. Edward Bennett Wrottesley, the brother, and the Hon. Arthur Wrottesley, 
the nephew. The personalty was sworn under £9,000. Colonel Wrottesley was 
educated at Sandhurst for the military profession, and entered as a cornet in the 
16th Lancers in 1817, and was present with his regiment at the siege of 


Bhurtpore, under Lord Combermere, in 1825-6. 


He attained to the rank of 


lieutenant-colonel in 1838, and retired from the military service ten years after- 


wards. 


The will of the gallant colonel, which bears date the 20th of August 


last, is entirely of a family nature. He bequeathed his real estate to his brother, 
Lord Wrottesley, since deceased, and his personal estate in the following manner. 
To his nephew, the Hon. Arthur Wrottesley, he leaves the sum of £4,100, and 
there are various legacies to his brothers, sisters, nephews, nieces, and other 
branches of his family. To his niece, Edith, the daughter of his brother, the Hon. 
Charles Wrottesley, he leaves his Caledonian Railway preferential stock, and 
other securities ; the interest and dividends arising therefrom she is to enjoy for 
her life, and the contingent reversion of the principal he leaves to her father. 
The residue of the property the Colonel has bequeathed between his two sisters, the 
Hon. Maria and Mary Wrottesley. The Colonel was the second son of the late 
Lord Wrottesley, and died a bachelor at the age of 61. 





Isaac Onslow Secker, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, a magistrate of the metro- 
politan police-court, of No. 1, Essex-court, Temple, and of New Windsor, Berks, 
died on the 20th of February last, having made his will on the 12th of March, 
1855, appointing his brother, John Secker, Esq., sole executor, who proved the 
will in the London Court, on the 14th of the present month, the personalty 


being sworn under £18,000. 


The trustees nominated are John Secker, Esq., the 


brother; John Herbert Secker, Esq., the nephew, and Charles Thomas Phillips, 
Esq., solicitor, the latter gentleman having a legacy bequeathed to him of £100. 
Mr. Secker leaves in trust ten shares of the consolidated stock of the London 
and North-Western Railway Company, to William Higgins and his wife, the 
dividends arising therefrom to be paid to them for their life, and on their decease 


to devolve to their three children. 


The testator also leaves, in trust, ten shares 


in the consolidated stock of the Great Western Railway Company, the dividends 
to be paid to Joseph Ardin, for his life, and the principal, at his decease, to fall 
into the residue. The testator appointed his brother, John Secker, Esq., residuary 


legatee. 
and also very clearly expressed. 


The will is drawn up in the testator’s own handwriting, is very brief, 


‘ 
‘ 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
From MARCH 15tn tro MARCH 2lsr. 


Adventures of a Gentleman in Search of a | Macaulay’s History of England. Vol V. 8vo. 


Horse. Illustrated by G. Cruikshank, Post | 


8vo. cloth. 5s. Saunders & Otley. 
Alexander (J. A.). Notes on New Testament. 
Literature- and LEcelesiastical History. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. Low & Son. 
Alexander (J. A.). Thoughts on Preaching. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. Low & Son. 
Barnard (Major J.G.). Notes on Sea-Coast 
Defences. 8vo. cloth. 9s. Triibner. 
Brown (Rev. J. Cave). Punjab and Delhi in 
1857. 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth. £1 Is. 
Blackwood. 
Bradley's (Rev. C.) Practical Sermons. New 
edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. Hamilton. 
Bushnell Horace. The New Life. Foolseap. 


2s. Nelson. 
Curtis (J. E.). England. 
5s. 6d. Simpkin. 


Crown 8vo. cloth. 
Crosswell (Rev. W.). Poems: Sacred and 


gg Foolseap Syo. cloth. 6s. Low & | 

on, 

Cross (T.). The Autobiography of a Stage 
Coachman, 3. vols. Post S8vo. cloth. 
£1 lls. 6d. Hurst & Blackett. 


Downing (Samuel). The Elements of Prac- 
tical Hydraulics, 2nd edition. 8vo. cloth. 
8s. Longman. 

Duneanson (J.). 
Manifested in Natural Law. Post 8vo. 
cloth. 7s. Manwaring. 

Edwards’ Eton Latin Grammer. 30th Edi- 
tion. 12mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Simpkin. 

Essays and Reviews. Eighth edition. 8vo. 





cloth, 10s. 6d. Longman. 
Farraday’s (M.) Six Lectures on a Candle. 
Feap. 3s. 6d. Griffin, Bohn, & Co. 
Various Forces of Matter. Fcap. 
3s. 6d. Griffin, Bohn, & Co. 


Grandineau’s Conversations. 
tion. i2mo. cloth. 3s. Simpkin. 

Humphreys (J. D.) A Complete Trowsers 
Cutting. Dlustrated. Quarto. Cloth. 10s. 6d. 
Simpkin, 

Hall (Rey. H.B.) A Companion to the Au- 
thorised Version of the New Testament. 
izmo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Bell & Daldy. 

Jenner (Dr. W.) On Diphtheria. 
2s. 6d. Walton & Maberly. 

Jarrin’s Italian Confectionary. New edition. 
Feap. 3s. 6d. Routledge. 

Leared (A.) The Causes and Treatment of 
Imperfect Digestion. Second edition. Feap. 
Svo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Churchill. 

Lytton (Sir E. B.) Pelham. Vol. 19. Select 
Standard Novels. 2s. 6d. Routledge. 

w List. 1861. 9s. Stevens & Co. 


Thirteenth edi- 


Feap. 





3rd_ edition. | ——-—— Two vols. in one, square cloth, 3s, 


The Providence of God 





ealf. 18s. Longman. 

Phillips (G. W.) The Missionary Martyrs of 
Tierra del Fuego. Post 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Wertheim. 

Picture Map of London. 
Tweedie. 

Poix-Tyrell (J. de). Grammar of Household 
Words. English and German, 12mo. cloth, 
4s. 6d. Longman. 

Petherick’s (J.) Egypt, the Jordan, and 
Central Africa. 8vo. 16s. Blackwood. 
Papers for Schoolmasters. Vol. X. 1860. 

rown 8vo. cloth. 3s. Simpkin. 

Progressive Tales for very little Children. 
Two vols. square cloth, each 1s. 6d. Bell 
& Daldy. 


In case. ls. 6d. 


Bell & Daldy. 

Quincey (De). On Self-Education, Feap. 
8vo. cloth. 6s. Hogg & Son. 

Roman Candles, Post 8vo. cloth, 8s, Chap- 
man & Hall, 

Rowe’s (G.8.). Life of John Hunt. Cheap 
edition. 1s.6d. Hamilton. 

Ross (R.). Outlines of English History. 
Second edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 
Simpkin. 

Rivers (Thomas) The Orchard House. Ninth 


Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Longman. 

Stephen’s (Rev, J.) Utterances of the 119th 
Psalm.: Foolscap. 4s. 6d. Hamilton, 

Smith (S.). After Many Days. Boards. 2s, 
Tweedie. 

Shields (F. W.). The Strains on Structures of 
Ironwork. 5s. Weale. 

Scott’s Poetical Works, with Illustrations, by 
Keeley Haswells. Crown 8vo. gilt. 7s. 
Simpkin. 

Whittier (J.G.). Home Ballads and Poems. 
Crown &vo. cloth. 5s. Low & Son. 

Thomas (W. M.). Pictures in a Mirror. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 5s. Groombridge. 

The Cottage Commentary. 
to St. John. Super-royal 18mo. cloth, 
2s. 6d. Masters. 

The Missing Link. By L. N. R. 
edition. Feap. 1s. 6d. Nisbet. 

The Truth about the Indian Army and its 


Cheap 


Officers. By Hydaspes, 8vo. cloth. 2s. 
Simpkin. 
Wood (A.). Class Book of Botany. 8vo. 


Half bound. 12s. 
Wilson (Erasmus). The Eastern or Turkish 
Bath. Feap.8vo. Sewed. 2s. Churchill. 
Winslow (O.). The Officer’s Daughter, New 
edition. Feap. 2s. 6d. Nisbet. 


Low and Son. 











LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has been pleased to become a life mem- 
ber and patron of the Cambrian Institute, and has subscribed £20 to the funds of 
the society. 

A new work, on the ‘‘Chase of the Wild Red Deer in the Counties of Devon 
and Somerset,” by Charles Palk Collins, will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Longman, and is expected to supply a blank in the history of sport in this 
country. The very existence of the red deer in their wild state on Exmoor and 
the wild and wooded purlieus of that vast tract of land, and the peculiarities of 
the mode of hunting these denizens of the forest, are almost unknown, even to 
many who rank themselves the most ardent lovers and supporters of the chase. 
Much information on the nature and habits of the deer will be found in the work, 
which is enlivened by many anecdotes connected with the chase. The skilful 
pencil of an amateur who is familiar with this noble sport will enhance the inte- 
rest of this volume by some vivid delineations of the scenes in which he has 
taken part. 

The first number of the St. James’s starts with a good list of contributions. 
Besides the first number of the continued tale of Mrs. Hall’s, she contributes a 
Tale for the Young. Robert Hunt writes ‘‘ Mauve and Magenta;”’ Mrs. Clive, 
the author of “ Paul Ferroll,” contributes “The Irish All Souls’ Night ;” the 
clever author of “John Halifax” gives the first part of the “ Legend of St. 
Christopher ;”” Dr. Doran has an article on “The Hills of London ;”’ while Owen 
Meredith, who has already appeared in the Cornhill and Temple Bar, gives a poem 
called ‘ Helias.”’ 

The fourth volume of Mr. Greenwood’s “ History of the Papacy, or Cathedra 
Petri” is in the press, and will shortly be published by Mr. Thickbroom. 


By the decision of Sir Page Wood, Mr. Hepworth Dixon has become the sole 
possessor of the late Lady Morgan’s literary papers. Mr. Dixon was left her 
literary executor, with full powers to publish any or all of her ladyship’s journals 
and correspondence. Such portions of her Autobiography as Lady Morgan left 
nearly ready for the press may now be published. 

Messrs. Adam & Charles Black have in the press a new edition of “ The 
Practical Angler,” or the art of trout-fishing more particularly applied to clear 
water, by Mr. W. C. Stewart. 

Mr. Newby is preparing for publication the following new works :—‘‘ The Cruise 
of the Daring,” # sea story, by Mr. Armstrong, author of the “Two Midship- 
men ;”’ “Our Brother Paul,’ by Mrs. Mackenzie Daniels; “ Forgiveness,” by the 
author of ‘“‘The Netherwoods of Otterpool;” ‘‘Culverley Rise,’ by Miss Julia 
Corner; “ Beyond the Orange River; or, Life in Southern Africa,”’ by the author 
of the “ Last Days of Desmond ;” and “The Revelations of a Horse Dealer,” by 
the author of “ Ladies’ Horses, and How to Manage Them.” 


Messrs. William Blackwood & Son will this day publish the following long 
expected and important works :—‘‘ The Punjab and Delhi in 1857,” being a 
narrative of the measures by which the Punjab was saved and Delhi recovered 
during the Indian mutiny, with portraits and plans of the chief stations and of the 
different engagements, by the Rev. J. Cave Browne, chaplain of the Punjab 
movable column; and “ Egypt, the Soudan, and Central Africa,” being 
sketches from sixteen years’ travels, by John Petherick, F.R.G.S., Consul for the 
Soudan, 

The Cornhill Magazine for April will contain the first of a series of papers, 
entitled “A Bird's-eye View of Society,’ with illustrations by Mr. Richard 
Doyle, humourously satirizing some of the pursuits and amusements of fashionable 
life. The drawings are similar in style and character to those of “ Y* Manners 
and Customs of y* Englishe,” but they are of larger extent, being three times the 
size of the page of the magazine, and elaborate in execution. The first represents 
the refreshment room at an evening party, and is crowded with figures, every one 
appearing to be a study from life. 

Mr. Triibner is about to publish a book on “ The Russians in the Amoor 
Country.” The author, Mr. Ravenstein, being a great authority on the subject, 
has, we believe, taken a somewhat different view of the subject from that of Mr, 
Atkinson in his work lately published by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 

Messrs. Routledge have a work of great interest in hand. The son of the late 
lady traveller, the celebrated Madame Ida Pfeiffer, is about to publish her auto- 
biography and last journals. From the great popularity of this lady’s writings 
this book will be looked for with considerable interest, 

The late Mrs. Gore’s reply to a literary gentleman upon inquiring how she 
could manage to write so fast and so often, that “‘ the words literally dripped from 
her fingers,” is applicable to many ladies of the present day. The number of 
female authors has increased immensely of late years, and how they find the time 
amidst the multitudinous affairs of their domestic life is a wonder. These re- 
marks are called forth from observing that Mrs. Beecher Stowe, having just 
commenced a new story in Cassell’s Family Paper, is about to begin another 
story, called “ Agnes of Sorrento,” in the Atlantic Monthly Magazine. 

Mr. Tupper’s justly popular work, “ Proverbial Philosophy,” has now reached 
its hundredth thousand. In America the circulation has exceeded half-a-million. 

The literary world will learn with surprise that the Hon. Mrs. Yelverton is 
about to appear once more in a public character; but this time under happier 
circumstances. Mr. Bentley will publish immediately a book written by tnis 
lady ; but as yet we are not in a position to mention the nature of the work. 

The excitement in the “ Row,” with regard to the “ Essays and Reviews,” has 
scarcely diminished. The work has now reached its eighth edition. 

Messrs. Houlston & Wright have the following new works in the press: “ The 
Good Child’s Gift-book,” being religious stories, in prose and verse, by the Rev. 


| Jabez Robertson ; “* What to observe, or the Traveller's Remembrancer,” by the 
| late Col. Jackson, edited by Dr. Norton Shaw, Secretary to the Royal Geogra- 


Gospel according 


phical Society ; “‘ A Hand-book of Angling for Seotland and the Border Coun- 
ties,” the experience of thirty years’ fishing, with Maps, Routes, &c.; “ Early 
Trials,” a story for the young, by D. K. Lee; “ The Botanical Reason Why,’’ by 
the author of “* General Science ;’’ a new work by Mrs. Clara Balfour, entitled 
“ Uphill Work ;” and a new edition of Mrs. Balfour’s “ Sunbeams for all 
Seasons.” 

Messrs. Smith & Elder have in the press “ Philo Socrates among the Boys,” 
by William Ellis, author of “ Outlines of Social Economy ;’ and “ Prometheus’ 
Daughter :” a Poem. 

Mesers. Hatchard & Co. have in the press a volume of “ Sermons for the Year,” 
by the Rev. R. Drummond Rawnsley, Vicar of Shiplake ; and a volume of “ Short 
Sermons on the Elements of Christian Truth,’ by the Rev. 8. A. Pears, Head 
Master of Repton School. 

Messrs. Bell & Daldy also announce some books of a religious nature, being a 
new work on Confirmation, by Julia Blunt ; “‘ Red Snow and other Parables,” by 
Mrs. Alfred Gatty; and “‘ Papers on Preaching,” by the Rev. W. B. Cosens, and 
the Rev. T. Townson, reprinted from the Guardian. 
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late Professor Carl Ritter, of Berlin, which will be sold by auction early in May 
by T. O. Weigel, of Leipzig. 
Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson commenced yesterday (Friday) a sale of valuable 
books, which will be continued during the three first days of next week. Many | 
of the lots are very scarce and interesting, particularly those appertaining to 
manuscripts and autographs, among which may be mentioned the most interesting 
copy known of “Scots wha hae with Wallace bled,” with commentary, in the 
autograph of Robert Burns. 


} 
Mesers. Williams & Nergate announce the sale of the valuable library of the 








Easter Houpays.—Tue Raitwars.—The railways that now branch out on 
every side of London have been justly designated as “Our Metropolitan Ven- 
tilators.” They afford to the hard-toiling mechanic and closely-confined shop- 
keeper an opportunity for breathing the fresh air, and enjoying all the bless- 
ings which Providence has showered down with exhaustless profusion upon the 
grove, the field, the mountain, and the sea-shore. A few shillings can now 
procure all these blessings for the poor man, through the establishment of 
railways. No wonder that a philanthropist upon one occasion, beholding a crowd 
of humble holiday folk starting from a London terminus for the country, ex- 
claimed, “God bless the railways!’ Already the note of preparation is given. 
The South Eastern has commenced its notification of cheap trips for Easter— 
carrying in covered carriages to and from Dover, Hastings, Canterbury, Margate, 
Tunbridge, Ashford, and many other places, passengers for three shillings and 
sixpence. We hope to announce the same liberality on other lines, so that all 
who wish to travel from London to various parts of England, may have as cheap 
and comfortable accommodation provided for them as the South Eastern Railway 
will supply during the Easter holidays. : 





——— 
——<——_ 


has made England what it is. We are persuaded that if these “‘ Essa Reviews” 
right, the throne of our country rests on Cad, ee courts of justice are looped t md “4 
matism, and the doctrines that make good fathers and mothers, good husbands andi: wives ; 
rulers and subjects, are mere chimeras. This is no trifling matter ; it is no question shout . 
interpretation of prophecy, or of the lights and shadows of ethereal and transcendental dis:j 
tions. It touches the core of the national faith, undermines the fortress of our ptimatone 
mcg “ys wed, oF sper emg whether our eo pee = of the sixteenth centers 
was ‘‘a limb bro«cen an set,’ or the resuscitation of a long-hidden but ancient 
Th pe d th when have d ; ae eman 
ese questions, an e e to us, we have determined to respond to. Th 
a solution. As far as we are concerned it shall be pe Were the Essays ond hoe 
as the clever exhibition of a system of ill-considered disbelief and second-hand scepticism 
Let us not foolishly try to smother it, but to sift and probe it, and turn it up to the light, and 
give the whole thing that ventilation which the large circulation of Tus Loxpon Ruvinw 


supplies. 
We have no desire to enter on the subject in a merely controversial style, or to dispute about 
» as if gladiators fighting for victory. We livein an earnest and thoughtful age. Things, 
not words, are weighty. The logicof these men is open to everybody's in ion. The pre. 
mises they lay down the ordinary reader can appreciate. Holding the scales with judicial inte. 
grity, 4-3 will make our countrymen our jury, and wait with patience and with confidence for 
*,” Each Supplement will contain an Answer to one of the Essays and Reviews, preceded by 
a careful summary of the Essay or Review replied to. The price of the Number and Sup. 
plement together will be Sixpence unstamped, and may be had of all Booksellers and News. 
agents, or direct from the Office, 11, Southampton-street, Strand.—W. LITTLE, Manager. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
| Pade alive PALACE, WET OR DRY 
EQUALLY AVAILABLE. 








RYSTAL PALACE.—GOOD FRIDAY.—SACRED CONCERT, in 
which Mr.SIMS REEVES, Mr. SANTLEY, Mr. WEISS, and Madame RUDERSDORFP 
will appear. Mr. THOMAS HARPER, Solo Trumpet. The Entire Chorus of the Royal 
Englis a wy with the Company’s Orchestral Band, considerably strengthened for the 
occasion. The Con ert will commence at Three o'clock. There will also be performances on the 
Great Festival Organ at intervals. 
Open at Nine. Admission, ONE SHILLING; Children under Twelve, SIXPENCE. 
p Trains will run as often as required from London Bridge, Pimlico, and intermediate 
tations. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Monpay. 

8} r.w. Royal Geographical Society—Burlington-house. Papers to be read: 1. ‘On West 
Australia. Report on the Organization of the Exploring Expedition from Perth to 
the N.W. Coast of Australia.”” By Mr. F.T. Gregory, F.R.G.S —2. ‘‘ N.E. Australia. 
Memoranda on the Ports of N.E. Australia,”” by Mr. A. C. Gregory, F.R.G.8.; with 
** Report on the Exploring Expedition to the Burdekin River,”’ by Mr. J. W. Smith, 
R.N. Communicated by Sir George Bowen, F.R.G.8., Governor of Queensland, 
through the Duke of Newcastle.—‘‘ South Australia; Expeditions in.” By the 
Governor, Sir R. McDonnell, and Major Warburton. 

7 , Actuaries—12, St. James’-square. ‘A communication from M. Gompertz.” B 
Mr. Porter.—‘‘ On the Graduation of the Series giving the Expectation of Life, and 
the Nature of the Corresponding Curves.” By Mr. Sprague. 

8} ,, Medical—32 4, George-street, Hanover-square, ‘‘On Abdominal Bands as Causes of 
Obstruction.” By Mr. J. Gay. 

TuRspaY. 


8} ,, Medical and Chirurgical—53, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 

8 ,, Civil Engineers—25, Great George-street, Westminster. Continued Discussion on Mr, 
Murray's Paper ‘‘ On the North Sea, or German Ocean.” 

9 ,, Zoological—11, Hanover-square. ‘On some Undescribed Variations of Plumage.” By 
Mr. Tegetmeir. ‘‘On some points in the Anatomy of Monitor niloticus,” By Dr. 
Gunther. 


WepDwNEspayY. 
8 ,, Royal Society of Literature—4, St. Martin’s-place. 
Tuvurspay,. 
8 ,, Philological—Somerset House, 
SaTurpDay. 


8 ,, Chemical—Burlington House, Anniversary Meeting. 











SuprpLeMENT.—We publish with this day’s paper a Supplement of Eight Pages, 
containing a Biographical Memoir of an illustrious “ Man of Mark” —Mr. George 
Moore, of Bow Church Yard; an elaborate review on the concluding volume of Lord 


Macaulay's “ History of England ;” with reviews on other works of intercs*. 








Prospectus by the Writers of the Seven Answers. 





SEVEN ANSWERS TO THE SEVEN ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 





WITH 


THE LONDON REVINW 


AND WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED 


SEVEN SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTS, 


CONTAINING 


FULL AND COMPLETE ANSWERS TO THE ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


The First ANSWER will appear on Saturday next, March 30. 


The Bishops have condemned the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews.” So far this is most satisfactory. 
But they have not yet been satisfactorily answered. It is not enough to silence doubts. They 
must be answered. Were this work embedded in the obscurity it deserves, we would be the 
last to disturb it. But it has become notorious: it has absorbed the popular attention. Minds 
hostile to the recognized belief of Christendom are rejoicing in its treatment of Christian 
doctrines ; and persons, sensitive and devout, are shocked because no conclusive refutation 
has been given. The sale of this volume is very great. We are told,— 

* There is at excitement in the ‘ Row’ with respect to the we!l-known work ‘ Essays and 
Reviews.’ ‘ Editions’ are being brought out with the greatest speed, but even these fail to 
supply the demand. To our personal knowledge Messrs. Longman’s establishment has been 
thronged daily, and purchasers are content to wait, or ‘ call again in an hour's time,’ to pro- 
cure their copy. Orders cannot be taken, the law is ‘ first come, first served.’ ”’ 

We regret this unhappy popularity. But instead of indulging in useless regrets, we prefer to 
respond to a call increasingly urgent. It is, therefore, with great satisfaction that we are able 
to announce an arrangement by which an immediate and large circulation will be ensured to our 
‘Seven Replies to the Seven Essays,”’ for it is of the first importance that no delay should 
occur im supporting that vast moral interest throughout the length and breadth of the land 
which runs a risk of being injuriously affected if these widely-circulated and fallacious doctrines 
are to remain without answer or contradiction. We look at the subjects handled by these | 
essayists from our stand point as members of a common Christianity. We have no sect or 
system, or preconceived theories to subserve. We are of no party but that of the people of | 


England, and we desire to advance nothing lees and nothing more than that Christianity which 
‘ 








RYSTAL PALACE.—SIMS REEVES will sing at the Palace on 
GOOD FRIDAY ‘Comfort ye My People,’’ (Messiah); ‘‘ Then shall the righteous ” 
¢ ie a ‘Sound an alarm” (Judas Maccabeus). Open at Nine. Admission, ONR 





RYSTAL PALACE.—_MADAME RUDERSDORFF will sing at 

the Palace on GOOD FRIDAY ‘Let the Bright Seraphim,” accompanied by Mr, 

THOMAS HARPER; and “ Inflammatus,” with Chorus, from Rossini’s **Stabat Mater.” 
Open at Nine. Admission, ONE SHILLING, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Mr. SANTLEY and Mr. WEISS will sing 

at the Palace on GOOD FRIDAY the Duet ‘‘ The Lord is a Man of War” (Israel in Ezypt) ; 
and the Solos, ‘‘ Arm, arm, ye Brave,” (Judas Maccabeeus); and ‘‘ The trumpet shall sound,” 
(Messiah), Open at Nine. Admission, ONE SHILLING. 


C RYSTAL PALACE—EASTER HOLIDAYS —tThe 

Entertainments will commence on EASTER MONDAY, and will comprise FATHER 
KEMP’S OLD FOLKS CONCERT COMPANY, from America, in their Costumes of One 
Hundred Years Ago, who will give their characteristic performances, assisted by Miss EMMA 
J. NICHOLLS, the popular American Vocalist; the ‘‘ Inimitable Mackney”’ in his celebrated 
delineations of negro character; Stead, ‘‘ The Cure,” in his wonderful jumping and other songs; 
the Conrad Brothers in their extraordinary violin performances on the tight rope. The 
Orchestral Band of the Company will perform selections of Popular Music, and there will be 
performances on the Great Festival Organ at intervals. 

The Picture Gallery will be open, Machinery in motion, and all the usual attractions. Open 
at 9. Admission, ls.; children under 12, 6d. 

Trains will run from London-bridge, and intermediate stations, as often as required. 








RENCH EXHIBITION—THE EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

of PICTURES, the contributions of artists of the French and Flemish Schools is now 
OPEN, at the Gallery, No. 129, Pall-mall, opposite the Opera Colonnade, Admission ls.; 
catalogues 6d. Open from 9 till 6 daily. 





OLMAN HUNTS GREAT PICTURE.—The EXHIBITION of 

Holman Hunt's celebrated Picture of ‘‘THE FINDING OF THE SAVIOUR IN 

THE TEMPLE,” began in Jerusalem in 1854 and completed in 1860, is NOW OPEN to the 

Public, at the GERMAN GALLERY, 1683, NEW BOND STREET, from 12 to 6.—Admission 
ne Shilling. 


HE PURSUIT OF PLEASURE. This Celebrated Allegorical 

Picture, by J. Nont Patow, R.S8.A., containing upwards of Thirty Figures, is NOW 

ON VIEW at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, NEW BOND-STREET, from Ten to Five. 
Admission One Shilling. 


ERUSALEM GRAND PICTURES.—1. IN HER GRANDEUR, 
a.p.33. With the Triumphant Entry of Christ into the Holy City.—2. IN HER FALL, 

as now viewed from the Mount of Olives. These great Works contain upwards of 200 — 
ints of interest, and 200 figures. ON VIEW daily, from 10 to 5, at the GALLERY. 
ee 5, an PALL-MALL.—Admission free, on presentation of private 
s8-c . . 














N R. W. S. WOODIN’S NEW ENTERTAINMENT, THE CABINET 

OF CURIOSITIES, Polygraphic Hall, King William-street, Charing-cross. TO-NIGHT, 
and every evening (except Saturday), at 8. Private boxes, £1. 1s. ; stalls and box stalls, 3s. ; 
area, 2s.; amphitheatre, Ils. A plan of the stalls may be seen, and seats secured without 
extra charge, at the box-office, from 10 till 4. Morning performance, Saturday, March 23rd, 
at 3. 





R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED, WITH MR. PARRY, will re- 
appear in AN ENTIRELY NEW AND ORIGINAL ENTERTAINMENT # 
EASTER, particulars of which will be duly announced. ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUS- 
TRATION, 14, REGENT-STREET, WATERLOO-PLACE, 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—On Easter Monday, 

April Ist, A DUKE IN DIFFICULTIES.— Mrs. Stirling, Miss Fanny Stirling, 
Mr. Buckstone, &c. After which will be revived the Melodrama of THE MILLER AND 
HIS MEN, with new Scenery by Fenton, and all the original Music by the late Sir Henry 
Bishop. 


NEY THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—Sole Proprietor and Manager, 
Mr. B. WEBSTER.—NOVEL ATTRACTION for the PASSION WEEK. — 01 
TUESDAY, and during the Week (Friday excepted), the celebrated Italian Illusionist, 
CHEVALIER ANTONIO PALETTI, in his extraordinary and wonderful Entertainment of 
NATURAL and CHEMICAL MAGIC, and PELL’S ETHIOPIAN MINSTRELS.—Doors 
open at half-past 6, commence at 7. Box-office open from 10 till 5. 


——— 

















TEW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—Sole Proprietor and Manager, 

Mr. B. WEBSTER.—GREAT ATTRACTION for the EASTER HOLIDAYS. ew 
Drama, and Re-engagement of the popular American actress, Miss JULIA DALY.—On» 
EASTER MONDAY, and during the Week, MAGLOIRE, THE PRESTIGRATOR, 22 
which Mr. B. WEBSTER will make his First ae this Season, and the entire 
Company, ‘and OUR FEMALE AMERICAN COUSIN. Pamelia (her original character,, 
Miss JULIA DALY. Doors open at Half-past Six, and commence at Seven. — Box-vffice 
open from Ten till Five. 
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ESTABLISHED 18. 
REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
14, Waterloo-place, ne ed oa 71a, Market-street, 


BERLIN BRANCH, 


‘ablished by Authority of a Special Concession granted by 
a Government, 47, Unter Den Linden, Berlin. 


Dieecrors. 
Thi Dickson, Eoq.. Chancellor House, Tunbrid 
William Henry Wells rs ge 


4 n. 
Thomas R. Davison, Esq., 2, Royal Exchange-buildings, 
Deputy- an. 

. . Clifton, - 17,|] Thomas W. Makin, Esq. 
* ag Beem 4 vated Longeight, Manchester. 
Edwin Crosley, Esq., 30, Corn- | Willi . Rogers, Esq., M.D., 

hill. 56, Berners-street. 

F. B. Hewitt, Esq. ( W. | T. C. Simmons, ., (Simmons 
“Hewitt & Co.) Mincing-lane. & Mendham), Lime-street. 
William Francis Low, Esq.,|T. B. Tanqueray Willaume, 
67, Wimpole-street. Esj., New Broad-street. 
Mancusstser ComMMITTEE. 

T. W. Makin, Esq., Longsight Mills, Chairman, 
Joseph Beard, 4" Spring-6 ens. 
James G. Holden, Esq., Palace-street. 
AvDITOoRS. 
A. Scott, Esq. T. L. Davison, Esq. J. P. Bason, Esq. 
Puysician. 
Robert F. Power, Esq., M.D., Lower Grosvenor-place. 
SurRGERON. 

Henry Bullock, Esq., 15,Cumberland-street, Bryanston-square. 
So.icrror.—Walter Prideaux, Esq., Goldsmiths’ Hall. 
BanxkeErs.—Union Bank of London. 

InsrEctor oF AGENcIES.—Frederick Hawley, Esq. 
Secretary.—Charles L. Lawson, Esq., F.S.S., F.1.A. 
Manacer of Beri Brancnu. 

F. J. Liebmann, Esq., 47, Unter den Linden. 








PLAN OF THE Great Brrrary Moutvat Lire AssuRANCE 
Socrgrry. 


This Society is established on the tried and approved prin- 
ciple of Mutual Assurance. The Funds are accumulated for 
the exclusive benefit of the Members under their own immediate 
superintendence and control. The profits are divided Annually, 
and applied in reduction of the current Premiums. 

The tet of this Society consist of two CrLassEs; one 
Class comprising Policy-holders who pay the full amount of 
premium during the first five years, and then become entitled to 
participate in the profits during the remainder of their respec- 
tive lives; the other Class comprising Policy-holders who pay 
half the amount of premium only, during the firat five yeurs, 
and thenceforth pay the whole amount during the ensuing five 
years ; after which perio! they become entitled to participate 
in the profits equally with other members. 

Every Member assured for £500 is entitled, after payment of 
one whole Annual Premium, to attend and vote at all General 
Meetings. Members assured for larger amounts are entitled 
to One Vote for every £500 assured. 

No claim can be litigated or disputed except with the concur- 
reuce of the Members present at a General Meeting, specially 
convened on the occasion. 

The Directors and Auditors consist of Members assured to 
the extent of £1,000. The Auditors and three of the 
Directors vacate their offices annually, but are eligible for re- 
election by the Members. 

Extensive Tables of Non-participation Rates have been con- 
ot Sor the Accommodation of different classes of Policy- 

oldere, 
, Applications for Agencies may be made, and every requisite 
information relative to this Society, and the mode of effectiug 
Assurances, obtained on application to 


C. L. LAWSON, Secretary, London. 
GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS.—REDUCTION IN SALE 
OF PREMIUMS. 


HE EUROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
ISSUES POLICIES of GUARANTEE, at reduced rates, 
for officials in or under the Treasury, Customs, Inland Revenue, 
Board of Trade, Poor-law Board, Admiralty, and other Public 
Departments, and for Bank and Railway Clerks, and persons 
in Commercial Employment. 
Further reductions on the combination of Life Assurance, 
with guarantee. Annuities granted on favourable terms. 
Forms and every information may be obtained at the Chief 
Office, 2, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 


HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 











COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 
LONDON ....0..0000 82, KING WILLIAM STREET. 
EDINBURGH ...... 3, GEORGE STREET (Head Office), 
DUREEN ercissessias 66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 





ANNUAL REPORT, 1861. 


The Thirty-fifth Annual General Meeting of the Standard 
Life Assurance Company was held at Edinburgh, on Monday, 
the 25th of February. 

The following results were communicated in the Report by 
the Directors, showing the operations of the Company during 
the year 1860 :— 

Amount proposed for Assurance during the 

year, contained in 1,384 Propec?)s............... £807,747 0 0 
Amount of Assurances accepted, and for which 

Policies were issued, contained in 1,207 


PUI, cushhiccthudanttdedcinetich tel ba neniiatalidpisgweniids 705,897 0 0 
Annual Premiums on New Policies ............... 22,565 4 6 
Claims by Death during the year, exclusive of 

I a 104,326 14 8 
Annual Revenue at 15th November, 1860......... 304,161 13 7 

Arising from Premiums ...... £227,593 4 1 

From Interest on the Invested 

MED -cctistintiniesseniath aeaanake 76,568 9 6 





£304,161 13 7 





Accumulated Fund, invested in Government 
Securities, in land, mortgages, &c............. 1,805,982 13 6 





_Average amount of New Assurances Annually for the last 
Fourteen Years, Half a Million sterling, being the largest 
amount of business transacted in that period by any insurance 


company. 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
Notr.—An Adjourned Meeting will be held ag | in May, to 
Vv 


receive the Report on the Division of Profits for the past 
Quinquennial period. 





WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 
of a Capital of £400,000 and the advantages of moderate 
rates. The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1964. 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTERRS. 

This ae eh Policies insure against ACCIDENT or 
DISEASE totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra 
premium. : 

Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed periods 
on upon terms of Special Arrangement. 

Parosexctuses and Forms on application to the Hsap 
Orvics, 355, Strand, London. 

OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE. 

48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TRvusTEns. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 

Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 

Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 





Diegctors. 
John Ashburner, Fsq., M.D. | John Gariiner, me 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 





Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co. 


iu icntisitbhnninaaeisasetins ckksicnivadashsbaddiobessnia £500,000 
IT cis daienspakceseninubaasentsonnasincdé £110,000 
POI edie nts: anceacedeandiecdiniuceussacaxexts £4,000 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid. 

No charges whatever are made beyond the premium. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
65, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attainin 
the ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands whic 
education or settlement in life may create. By the payment 
of a slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the 
event of previous death, 

The Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application. 

HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Sec. 


HCENIX FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Lombard Street and Charing Cross, London, 
Established in 1782. 
TrvustEEs AND Directors. 
Decimus Burton, Esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Fsq.,M.P. 
Travers Buxton, Esq. William James Lancaster, Esq. 
Octavius Edward Coope, Esq. | John Dorrien Magens, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. John Timothy Oxley, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
George Arthur Fuller, Esq. | Wm. James Thompson, Esq. 
Chas. E. Goodhart, Esq. ‘Henry Heyman Toulmin, Esq. 
James Alexander Gordon, Esq.) Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Edward Hawkins, Jun., Esq. | 
AUDITORS. 

John Hodgson, Esq. Peter Martineau, Esq. 
Joseph Samuel Lescher, Esq. 
Srcexrary.—George William Lovell. 

Assistant Secretrary.—John J. Broomfield. 
Soricrrors.—Messrs. Dawes and Sons, Angel Court. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire are effected hy the PHCENTX 
COMPANY upon every description of Property, in every part 
of the World, on the most favourable Terms. 

Persons insuring with the PHCENIX COMPANY are not 
liable to make good the Losses of others, as is the case in some 
Offices. 

Insurances with this Company expiring at LADY-DAY, must 
be renewed within Fifteen days thereafter, or they will become 
Void. 

Receipts are now ready at the principal OM -es, Lombard- 
street and Charing Cross, and with the respective Agents 
throughout the United Kingdom. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 
The Hon. Frawcis Scott, Chairman. 
Cuartes Berwick Curtis, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Fourth Division of Profits. 

Spxrcrat Norircs.—Parties desirous of participating in the 
fourth division of wen to be declared on policies effected 
prior to the 3lst of December, 1861, should make immediate 
application. There have already been three divisions of profits, 
and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per 
annum on the sums assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on 
the premiums paid, without the risk of co-partnership. 

To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the 
three following cases are given as examples :— 


Amount payable 
up to Dec. 15854. 








Sum Insured. Bonuses added. 


£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 10 
1,000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


Notwithstanding the large additions, the premiums are on 
the lowest scale compatible with security ; in addition to which 
advantages one half of the premiums may, if desired, for the 
term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, the 
other half being advanced by the Company, without security or 
deposit of the policy. 

The assets of the Company at the 3lst December, 1859, 
amounted to £690,140. 19s., all of which had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities. 

No charge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the 
United Kingdom. 

Policy stamps paid by the office. 

For prospectuses, &c., apply to the Resident Director, No.8, 
Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 

By order, 
E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 


EPOSIT, ASSURANCE, AND DISCOUNT 
BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed periods ; 
or, according to the amount, at from Seven to Thirty days’ 


notice. Three per Cent. at Call, 
G. H,. LAW, Manager. 








5, Cannon-street, West, E.C. 








RT UNION OF LONDON—SUBSCRIP- 
TION, ONE GUINEA.—Prizeholders select from the 
Public Exhibitions. Every subscriber has a chance of a va'u- 
able prize, and in addition receives an impression of a Javge 
and important line apes by J.C. Willmore, A.R.A., from 
the original picture by Turner, in the National Collection, 
— ** Italy, Childe Harold's Pilgrimage,” now ready for 
ivery. 

SUBSCRIPTION CLOSES SATURDAY NEXT, 3th 


instant. 
GEORGE GODWIN, } Hon. 
LEWIS POCOCK, ‘5 Secs. 


444, West Strand, March, 1861. 














—_ —— 


EASTER HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS. 


OUTH EASTERN RAILWAY.— 
On GOOD FRIDAY, EASTER SUNDAY and MON- 
DAY, CHEAP EXCURSIONS from London Bridge to Dover, 
Folkestone, ag Tunbridge bin and Hythe, at 8.30 

a.m. ; , Margate, Canterbury, Stu for H 
Bay), Sendeth, Deal, Ashford, and Tunbridge, at ‘0 a a. 
Fares there and back :— 
Covered Carriages. Second Class. First Class. 

3s. 6d. 5s. 6d. 


7s. 6d 


On GOOD FRIDAY, to Aldershot (Ash and North Cam 
Stations), Reading, Wokingham, Wellington College, Guild. 
ford, Shalford, Dorking, Betchworth, Reigate, and Red Lill, 


at 8.45 a.m. 
Fares there and back :— 
ro? ee foe Cong. 2nd Class. Ist Class. 
ill, Reigate, Dork- 

toe, end nelebdorth ~s 2s. Od. ... 38. Od. 43. Od. 
Reading, and other Stations. 38. 0d. ... 49. 0d. ... 5s. 6d. 

On GOOD FRIDAY, EXCURSIONS TO LONDON from 
nearly all stations, and from the principal stations on Easter 
Monday also, at very low fares. 

Children by these Excursions Half-fares. 

No Lu e allowed. 

The Ordinary Return Tickets (where such are iswed), for 
distances above Ten Miles, issued on Thursday, March 28th, 
and following days, will be available to return by any train of 
the same class, up to Tuesday evening, April 2nd, inclusive. 


For all Particulars, see bills. 
C. W. EBORALL, General Manager. 


ERSEY and GUERNSEY, vid SOUTHAMP- 
TON, by Fast MAIL STEAM PACKETS, EVERY 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY. 
The last Train leaves Waterloo Bridge Station, London, at 
8.30 p.m., but ae may travel by any previous train. 
The Return Packets leave Jersey and Guernsey every Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday Morning. / 
‘ares 21s, or 31s. Return Tickets, available for one month, 
358. or 45s. 


4 XETER, YEOVIL, and WEST of ENG- 
LAND, by the South-Western Railway. The shortest 
route by 23 miles. 


TRAINS leave WATERLOO-BAIDGE STATION, London: 


for Exeter and Yeovil as follows :— 











Leave London, Arrive Yeovil. Arrive Exeter. Class. 
7.30 a.m, 12.40 p.m 2.45 p.m. 1, 2, 3. 
9. O a.m, 12.4) p.m, 2. 7 p.m, 1,2, exp. 


11. 0 a.m. 3.4) p.m, 5.38 p.m. 1, 2. 


By the 11.0a.m. Train 3rd Class Passengers are conveyed 
from London to Exeter only. 


3.0 p.m. 7.55 p.m. 9.35 p.m. 1,2 


The Trains arrive at Exeter so as to meet Trains on the South 
Devon and North Devon Lines. 


ZQASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY. — 

_4 EASTER HOLIDAYS.—First and Second class 
RETURN TICKETS (ordinary and express) taken on Thurs- 
day, the 28th March, and intervening days, will be available 
for the return journey on any day up to and including Tuesday, 
2nd April, 1851. 

Oa GOOD FRIDAY, 29th March, 1861, the tra‘ns will run 
the same as on Sundays; and, in addition, morning trains 
will be run between Bury and Cambridge, in connection with 
the down train ex London, due in Cambridge at 9. # a.m., 
and the up train leaving Cambridge for London at 9.50 a.m: 
and morning and evening trains will be run on the Hadleigh 
branch, in connection with the main-line trains. These addi- 
tional trains will also be run on Easter Sunday, 31st March. 


By order, J.B. OWEN, Secretary. 
London, March 12, 1861. 








G REAT NORTHERN RAILWAY.— 
a EASTER HOLIDAYS. 

DAY TICKETS issued between the stations where they may 
usually be obtained, on THURSDAY, 28th March, and inter- 
vening days, to MONDAY, Ist April, will be available for 
Return on any day up to and including TUESDAY, 2nd April. 

On GOOD FRIDAY the trains will run as om Sunday. 

On THURSDAY, 28th March, EXCURSION TRAINS will 
leave London (King’s-cross Station) as under :— 

At 7.55 a.m. for 
Fares for the 
Double Journey. Double Journey, 
Cov.Car. Ist Cl. Cov. Car. Ist Cl, 
8. s. d. 7 s. d. s. d. 
Peterboro’ ... oston 8 0 — 
Stamford vat 7 0...14 0 Lincoln . — —s 
Grantham ......8 0... 16 6) Louth pu 0 
Nottingham ...9 0 18 0] Gt. Grimsby 
At 9.30 a.m. for 





Fares for the 


Sheffield ...... ) | Bra iford..... 
Wakefield ...>10 0... 20 0} Halifax wre 6. od 
Leeds .........) | Pontefract 
At 10 a.m. for 
Barnsley ...... 10 0... 20 O| Manchester }12 6 21 0 
Huddersfield 12 6... 21 ©| Liverpool ...) °° ee 
And at 10.20 a.m. for 
Newark ... , | York wo wt... — ¢ 
Doncaster } 9 0... 18 | Hull 12 6 235 0 
Each train returning on TUESDAY, April 2nd. 
Further particulars given in bills to be obtained at King’s- 


cross and other principal stations, or at any of the Company's 

receiving offices in London. ; 
Tickets may be obtained on Tuesday, 26th, and Wednesday, 

27th March, at King’s-cross Station; Angel-street, St. Martin’s- 


| le-Grand ; 32, Regent-circus ; and 264, Holborn; also on the 


morning of the running of the train at King’s-cross Station 
only. 
EXCURSION TRAINS will also run from the above stations 
to LONDON, on Thursday, March 28. 
SEYMOUR CLARKE, Genera! Manager. 
London, King’s-cross Station, March 9, 1961, 
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REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


[March 23, 1861, 





a eapetie 





RAR Y, 


Next the Royal Polytechnic Institution, 
TO WHICH HAVE BEEN UNITED THE LIBRARIES PORMERLY CONDUCTED BY 


Messrs. CHURTON, Holles-street ; HODGSON’S, Marylebone-street ; and 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Conduit-street. 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION-—-ONE GUINEA. 


FAMILY 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, THREE, 


FIVE, and TEN GUINEAS. 


Country on Crus Svurscxirtions, from Two Guineas to any amount, according to the supply required. 





GREAT ADVANTAGES are offered by this Library to COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS, in the large Number 
of Volumes supplied at one time. 
All the NEW BOOKS taken as soon as published, in large numbers. 
The best FRENCH, GERMAN, and ITALIAN BOOKS also added immediately on publication. — 
All the MAGAZINES and REVIEWS—Revue des Deux Mondes, Revue Contemporaine, Rivista 
Contemporanea, Preussiche Jahrbucher, &c. &c. 
The COLLECTION of STANDARD WORKS in English and Foreigh Literature is very large, and has 
been daily accumulating since 1786. 


CATALOGUES AND 


TERMS 


SENT ON APPLICATION. 


A Catalogue of Surplus Copies of New Books of the past season withdrawn from circulation, being clean and 
perfect Copies of the most Popular Works of the day, at very REDUCED PRICES. 





THE UNITED LIBRARIES :—BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, & SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S, 


— -- 


GUSH & 
ARTISTS AND 





807, Regent-street, London, W. 





a a 


FERGUSON, 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


FIRST-CLASS PORTRAITS IN OIL AND WATER COLOURS. 
GALLERY—178, REGENT-STREET, W. 





FAMILY 


MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY respectfull announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 


MOURNING at their Establishment. 


Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


he Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in 
description is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice. 


urope. Mourning Costume of every 
a The most Reasonable 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 





TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


A WIDOW LADY, residing in a Fashionable 

Watering-place, in South Devon, is desirous to RE- 
CELVE ONE or TWO YOUNG LADIES to BOARD and 
EDUCATE with her own daughters, where they will enjoy the 
highest educational advantages combined with maternal solici- 
tude and care, and the comforts of a refined and elegant home. 
The residence is situate on an eminence commanding extensive 
sea and land views. The healthfal cheerful appearance and 
noble bearing of the lady's owa daughters, is ample proof of 
the salubrity of the climate and the careful atterition bestowed 
upon them. Unusual advantages are offered to children of 
delicate constitutions, and to young ladies of neglected edu- 
cation who may wish to seea little genteel society. References 
given and required. 

For further particulars, apply to X. Y., Calder’s Library, 

Bathurst-street, Hyde-park. 





HEELER & WILSON'’S NOTED 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINES. 
Sale Rooms, No. 462, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
Among their undoubted advantages are— 


1. Flegance of model and finish. 
2. Simplicity and thoroughness of construction, and consequent 
durabilty aud freedom from derangement and need of re- 





rs. 
3. Fase of management and rapidity and quietness of opera- 
tion, 
4. Hemming and seaming attachments. 
5. Beauty of stitch, alike on both sides of the fabric sewed. 
6. Strength and firmness of seam, that will not rip nor ravel ; 
and made with 
7. Economy of thread. 
8. Applicability to a variety of purposes and materials. 
Machine on plain table ............ sanenbcanata £10 
a 3 6g £12 


Do. in full case £15 


°° The Outfit of each Machine includes Hemming and Seam- 
ing Gauges and everything necessary for its successful operation, 
Thorough instruction is given in the use of each Machine sold, 


Descriptive pamphlet sent gratis. 





Co & COLLARD’S NEW WEST- 
END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, Grosvenor-street, Bond- 


street, where all communications are to be addressed. 
fortes of all classes for Sale and Hire. 





Piano- 


EOLOGY and MINERALOG Y— 

ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate the 

study of this interesting Science, can be had, from Two Guineas 

to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 

14, Strand, London, W.C. Mr. Tennant gives Practical 
Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


YLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 


the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty's 
Laundress to be the finest Starc 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 








N the Tea Harvest there can be no failure, for 
THE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY are actually 
— a GOOD BLACK OR MIXED TEA at 2s. 24. per 
pound. Fine Teas are Cheaper.—®, Great St. Helen's Churcb- 


ard, Bichopsgate-street. 


she ever used.—Sold by all | 





| 


| 
| 





RESSING CASES, DRESSING BAGS, 

and highly-finished elegancies for presentation, in great 

variety, ivory-handled table cutlery, every requisite for the 

toilet, and work-tables.—MECHI & BAZIN, 112, Regent- 
street ; 4, Leadenhall-street ; and Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 





EPOT for DRAWING and DINING- 


ROOM CLOCKS, 56, Cheapside, next door to Bow | 


Church. The choicest Stock and best Designs in the Trade. 
The attention of purchasers is ge invited to the Varie- 
gated Marble Clock at 3-Guineas, while the 5-Guinea richly- 
gilt Drawing-Room Clock is a marvel of taste and excellence. 














Accurate performance guaranteed.—WALES & McCULLOCH, | 


Jewellers, 56, Cheapside. 





ENNETT’S WATCHES.—CITY 

OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill, and 65 and 64, Cheapside. 
NOTICE.—To Shippers, Captains, and Foreign Merchants.— 
J. BENNETT begs to announce that he has OPENED the 
CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, CORNHILL, with a Stock of 
every description of Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 
manufactured especially for Wholesale Buyers, and suited for 
every foreign market. 


BENNETT'S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, Cheap- 
side, and the CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill. 


F & C. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
e@ Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles. 

Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, do. do. 

Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 











Manvractory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Established 1807, 








TATUES, VASES, PEDESTALS, FOUN- 
hn TAIN-BASINS, FLOWER-TRAYS, GATE- PIER 
TERMINALS, Flower Baskets and Pots, Balustrades, and 
Tracery for Terraces and every description of Garden 
Ornament in PATENT TERRA COTTA, by JOHN M., 
BLASHFIELD. Works: Stamford, Lincolnshire. 


The Patent Terra Cotta is warranted to stand frost. 


Show Rooms in rear of premises 16, Great Marlborough- 
street, London, W. Entrance at No. 16, Great Marlborough- 
street, 








66, QuEEN-stREET, LonpDoN, 23rd August, 1860. 


Messrs. R. Woruers200n & Co., 46, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 


Dear Srrs,—I have, as requested, to-day visited the Royal 
Laundry, with reference to the advertisement of the Notting- 
ham firm, who state that their Starch has been used for many 
years in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by Mr. 
Thompson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 
any right to state that they supply Starch to Her Majesty's 
Laundry, as no other Starch is there used, nor has been used 
for some years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 


I have been further assured that your Starch continues te 
give complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been made 
of samples of various Starches, none of these have been found 
nearly equal in quality to the Glenfield. 

I am, dear Sirs, your obedient Servant, 


WM, BLACK, 





Se, 
A GOOD SET OF TEETH 


Ever insures favourable impressions, while their : 
is of the utmost im Preservation 


rtance to every individual, 
regards the general health, by the proper unettiasies 7 
= the consequent possession of pure and sweet 
reath. 


OWLANDS ODONTO, OR PEARL 
an ates bret teeny | , 
Compounded of Oriental ingredients, is of inestimable s 
aeeonving and beautifying the Teeth, — o> oe 
and in giving fragrance to the Breath. It eradicates ma 
from the teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes 
and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like 
whiteness. 
Price 2s. 9d. per box. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, and » 
Chemists and Perfumers. 7 


*,* Ask for “‘ ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.” 


TO PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN. 2 
EARS’S TRANSPARENT SHAVING. 


STICK produces, with hot or cold water, an instanta. 
neous, unctuous, and consistent lather, which softens the 
beard, and thereby renders the process of shaving more rapid 
easy, and cleanly, than the old mode of using the brush and tha 


ish. 
PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP surpasses all others for 
toilet purposes, imparting a most agreeable odour and softness 
to the skin. Prices, in tablets, 1s. each and upwards; made 
also in round cakes suitable for the shaving-dish, from 1s. each, 
To avoid counterfeits, observe that the genuine Transparent 
Soap can be procured at the Inventor’s Manufactory, 91, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury; or of J. & E. ATKINSON, 24, 
Old Bond-street; SMYTH & NEPHEW, 117, New Bond. 
street; W. PRITCHARD, 65, Charing-cross ; W. WINTER, 
205, Oxford-street ; J. SANGER, 150, Oxford-street, London; 
and of all respectable Perfumers in town and country ; or, 
upon sixteen postage stamps being sent to Messrs. A. & F, 
PEARS, one Shaving Stick will be forwarded free for trial. 


— 








DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
|W ppm y wtp tap COD LIVER OIL, 


prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men through. 
out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 

IS INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO EVERY OTHER VARIETY, 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Barr., M.D., Physician in Ordi- 
nary to the Queen in Ireland.—‘‘I consider Dr. de Jongh’s 
Cod Liver Oilto be @ very pure oil, not likely to create disgust, 
and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S.—‘*I deem the Cod Liver Oil 
sold under Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee to be preferable to any 
other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 


Dr. GRANVILLE F.R.8.—‘ Dr. Granville has found that 
Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the 
desired effectin a shorter time than other kinds, and that it 
does not cause the nausea and indigestion too often consequent 
on tee administra(ion of the Pale Oil.” 


Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha.—“I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil in preference to any other, feeling 
assured that Iam recommending a ghnuine article, and nota 
manufactured compound in which the efficacy of this invaluable 
medicine is destroyed,’’ 





Dr. pk JonGn’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Orn is sold 
only in Imrxrrat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s, 9d.; 
Quarts, 98.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
tures, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 
respectable Chemists. 

SOLE AGENTS: 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 


Cavtion.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 








OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London, 


Price in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- 
tioned by the medical profession, and universally accepted by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mil 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its aperient 
qualities are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot 
climates, the REGULAR use of this simple and elegant remedy 
has been found highly beneficial.—Manufactured (with the 
utmost attention to strength and purity) by DINNEFORD & 
CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 





ne 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION ! 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple but certaim 
remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
diseases to which we are subject ; being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called the 
** Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” . 

Norton’s Prxts act as a powerful tonic and general aperient; 
are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstances; 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the 
benefits to be derived from their use. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every 
town in the kingdom. 

Caution.—Be sure to ask for ‘“Nortor’s Pruas,”” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations, 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
DEANE?’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 


WAREHOUSES. 





A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free, 


DEANE & CO, LONDON BRIDGE. 
EstaBiisugep A.D. 1700. 








DEANE'S—CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY. 


Table Dessert 
Knives, Knives. Carvers. 
Finest Ivory Handles...... 33s. 28s. lls. 
Medium ,, ies Catan 23s. 18s. 7s. 6d. 
Good 93 .) 16s. 12s, 5s. 6d, 
NE’ S—Electro-Plated Spoons and Forks— 
aoe Table, Dessert. Tea. 
Spoons—best plating ...... 4s. 30s. 18s. 
Forks 94 um animes 38s. _ éa 
Spoons—2nd qu ity ..... 33s. - Ids, 6d, 
orks ” Cy eras 31s. 238. — 


DEANE'S—Electro-Plated Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 


DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Britannia Metal Goods. Prices 
of Tin Dish Covers in sets of six and seven, 18s., 
30s., 40s., 638., 78s. 

DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s.; new 
and elegant patterns constantly introduced, 


DEANE’S—Bronze, Copper, and Brass Goods. 
DEANE'’S—Bronzed Tea Urns, 50s., 63s., S4s. 
DEAN E’S—Moderator Lamps, from 7s. to £6. 6s, 
DEAN E’S—Drawing-room Stoves, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’ S—Fenders and Fire-irons. 


DEANE’S—Iron Bedsteads with Bedding. Priced Pamphlet 
with Drawings, post-free, 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths. See Illustrated Priced Pamphlet, 
DEANE’S—Tin, Japan, and Iron Goods. 

DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, 

DEAN E'S—Horticultural Tools. 

DEANE’S—Chandeliers and Gas Fittings. 


Hepes & BUTLER invite attention to the 


following list of prices :— 





Good Pert aeccosccovserecrsvecveveresses 30s. and 36s. per doz. 
Fine Old Port .s4cocvceeteetecepems 42s. 48s. 54s. 60s. ,, 
Dien BGI cesisicrtigntvivninaetionn 24s. 308. 5) 
High-class Pale, Golden and Brown 

ee ee ee eet 42s. 488.548. ,, 
St. Julien Claret and Medoc ...... 24s. 30s. 363. 4 
GRADES. 05 iti cesstecsencsedrisdss chs ithatisestesel 36s. 42s. ,, 











Champagne 
Burgundy, 36s., 48s., to 84s.; Hock and Moselle, 36s., 48s., 
60s., to 120s.; Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. 72s. per dozen. 
Constantia, and other rare Wines. Noyau, Maraschino, 
Curacoa, Cherry Brandy, and other Foreign Liqueurs. 

On ae of a Post-office Order or reference, any of the 
above will be forwarded immediately by 
155, Regent-Street, London, W., and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. 

(Originally established A.D., 1667.) 

\ BOOKS, &c, 

of all rulings ready in stock, or made to any pattern on 

LITHOGRAPHIC and COPPER - PLATE, — Circulars 
printed on the shortest notice; all kind of copper-plate print- 

CARD-PLATES.—Engraved in various styles with despatch, 

LETTER-PRESS.—Letter-press work of every description : 

NOTE-PAPER.—Embossed-die, plain, and colours, with 
crest, and initials, and printed address, without charging for 

STATIONERY CASES and STATIONERY CABINETS in 
great variety. 
fine quality, all sizes. Superior tracing.and India papers. 

GOLD PENS, &c.—Gold pens of superfine finish, various 

NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES.—A new and useful article, 
ready for use, four dozen for 6d, 

a ream, 

ENVELOPES, &c.—Ofevery quality, as low as any house in 

All articles being prepared on the premises can be insured 
with despatch and economy at 

86, Fleet-street, corner of St. Bride’s Avenue, 

(Late of 49, Fleet-street.) 

RKAst ON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 

effectually removes and prevents Incrustation in Steam 
aud with less liability to accident from explosion. It is used 
by H.M. Steam Storeships, Woolwich Arsenal, Honourable 
cipal Steam Packet Companies of London, Liverpool, Southamp- 
ton, Hull, &e., and by Engineers and Manufacturers through- 
Makers, and Manufacturers, with full particulars, will be for- 
warded on application to P. 8. RASTON, and G. SPRING- 
Wapping-wall, London, E. 

“Mr. Easton has rendered steam navigation a decided ser- 
testimonials, then it is worth a trial by every steamship 
owner in the world.”—Mitchell’s Steam Shipping Journal of 

“* Messrs. Easton & Springfield have patented and are now 
manufacturing a fluid which, although it been subjected to 
Mining Journal of 22nd Dec., 1860. 

The most effectual, economical, and simple preventive of 


Finest Growth Clarets, 60s., 72s., 848.; red and white 
East-India Madeira, Imperial Tokay, Vermuth, Frontignac, 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 

CCOUNT 00 

the premises. 
ing with economy and despatch. 
circulars, catalogues, share-plates, &c. 
dies or plates. 

DRAWING and TRACING-PAPERS.—Whatman’s super- 
degrees, 5s. each. 

SOLICITORS.—Draft, from 7s. a ream ; lined brief, 17s. 6d. 
the trade. 

F, ARNOLD’S MANUFACTURING STATIONER, &c. 

INCRUSTATION OF SLHAM BOILERS, 

Boilers, without injury to the metal, with great saving in fuel, 
Corporation of Trinity House, Tower of London, by the prin- 
outthe country. Testimonials from eminent Engineers, Bower 
FIELD, Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 37, 38, and 39, 
vice. If his fluid only effects a part of what is said of it in his 
28th Dec. 1860, 
the severest tests, appears to give universal satisfaction.” — 
incrustation known,”—Oommercial Daily Liat. 





NEW WORK BY JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 
This day is Published, price 5s. 


WAYS OF SBIFE. 


By JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD, 
Author of “ Under Bow Bells,” “Odd Journeys,” &c. 


CONTENTS : 


ECCENTRIC WAYS.—A Gipsy King—A Relic of the Middling Ages—Three Masters—A Fearfully Prac- 
tical Man—A Startling Confession—An Advertising Medium. 

COMMON WAYS.—Street Memories—Umbrellas—Fetishes at Home—Really Dangerous Classes —Black 
White, and Whitey-Brown——Men in Masks—Carriages—The Leviathan Cheese —My Name—Too Late. 

MUSCULAR WAYS.—The Great Pugilistic Revival—The Pugilistie Drama—A Muscular Tutor. 

CROOKED WAYS.—Convict Capitalists—Very Singular Things in the City—Thé British “Merchant in 
sar a ‘Dep: mnegaaaa Hats—Pianoforte Lessons—A Literary Adviser—A Counterfeit Presentment 
—Our Mr, Dove. 





NEW WORK BY W. MOY THOMAS. 
This day is Published, price 5s. 


PICTURES IN A MIRROR. 


By W. MOY THOMAS, 
Author of “When the Snow Falls,” &c. 


CONTENTS. 


The Wandering Mason. | Going Hopping. The Abbot’s Garden. 
The Golden Ram. Twelve Miles from the Royal | The Elixir of Life. 
Milton’s Golden Lane. Exchange. An Englishman’s Castle. 
Our New Year’s Eve. | The Portrait of a Spy. | Edgar Allan Poe. 

A Night of Tortures. Loitering by the Way. 





NEW WORK BY J. HAIN FRISWELL. 
Will be Published on Monday, March 25th, price 5s. 


FOOTSTEPS TO FAM E. 


A BOOK TO OPEN OTHER BOOKS. 


By J. HAIN FRISWELL, 
Author of “Out and About,” &c. 


CONTENTS. 
Uses of Fame. Votaries of Science. Searchers of the Skies. 
Great Thinkers. Ploughers of the Deep. Watchers on the Shore, 
Heroes. Patriots. 


Great Workers. 
Lovers of Nature. 


Rulers of Mankind. 


Pioneers of Science. 
Leaders of Men. 


Benefactors of their Kind, 
Art and its Votaries. 


GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, Paternoster-row. 





. JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS; 


A PROTEST addressed to the Bisuop or SALispury. 


With a LETTER to the Rev. RowLanp Witiiams, D.D.; and an APPENDIX, containing Extracts 
from each of the Seven Essays, exhibiting the General Character and Spirit of the Work. 


By the REV. R. B, KENNARD, M.A., Rector of Marnhull, Dorset. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 





On the 25th, price 5s. boards, 


THE RE-ISSUE OF PUNCH, VOLUME ILI. 


Vol. I., in boards, price 5s., and the Volume for 1841, July to December, cloth, gilt edges, price 6s., 
were published on March 1. 

Vol. II., in boards, price 5s., will be published on the 25th. 

Vol. III., in boards, price 5s., on the-25th of April; and at the same time the Double Volume (IT. and 
III. together), 1842, cloth, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d. 


PUNCH OFFICE, 85, Fleet-street ; and BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street. 





HREE CENTURIES OF PERPETUAL 

MOTION.—PERPETUUM MOBILE; or, SEARCH 

for SELF-MOTIVE POWER, DURING the 17th, 18th, and 

19th CENTURIES, Illustrated from various authentic sources 

in papers, esseys, letters, paragraphs, and numerous patent 
specifications, with an Introductory Essay. 
By Henry Diecks, C.E. 

In crown 8yo., cloth (600 pp.), with numerous Engravings 
of Machines, Price 10s. 6d. 
London: E. & F. N. Sroy, 16, Bucklersbary. 


[D® PORQUET’S FRENCH WORKS. 


DE PORQUET’S LE TRESOR DE L’ECOLIER 
FRANCAIS, for tursing English into French at Sight. 3s. 6d. 


DE PORQUET’S FIRST FRENCH READING 
BOOK ; or, Lives of Celebrated Children, With Explana- 
tory Notes. 2s. 6d. 


DE PORQUET’S FRENCH - ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-FRENCH POCKET - DICTIONARY. 
bound, 


AND 
4s. 6d., 








Fourth edition, just published, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 
32 stamps, 
ISEASES OF THE SKIN; a Guide to 
their Treatment and Prevention; illustrated by cases. 
By Tuomas Huwt, F.R.C.5., Surgeon to the Western Dis- 
pensary for Diseases of the Skin, 2la, Charlotte-st., Fitzroy- 
square. 

‘* Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 

class to the curable.’’—Lancet, 


London: T, Ricuarps, 37, Great Queen-street, 


HE NEW MEDICAL GUIDE by 
HENRY SMITH, Doctor of Medicine of the Royal 


London: Simpxry, Marswat, & Co., and may be had of the 
Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavistock-strect, 
Covent-garden. 





r i ‘HE HANDSOMEST GIFT-BOOKS EVER 
PUBLISHED. 

FIELD’S NEW ILLUMINATED BIBLE, with references, 
and exquisite designs in gold and colours by Stanesby, bound 
in best antique morocco, 21s. 

THE NEW ILLUMINATED PRAYER-BOOK, large type 
and best morocco to match, 10s. 6d. 





7 : University of Jena, &c., who has devoted fifteen years to the 
OUR LORD'S SERMON ON THE MOUNT, small 4to., | study and treatment of Nervous Debility, Loss Of Memory, 
with thirty-two pages richly ornamented, and with an illu. | 4144 Yndigestion, who will send free, for the benefit of Nervous 


minated binding, 15s. 


The above sent post free from JOHN FIELD’S GREAT 
BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 65, REGENT-QUADRANT. The 
largest, che , and best bound stock of Bibles, Prayer- 
books, and Church Services in the world, 


Sufferers, a copy of this work, containing his highly successful 
mode of treatment, with necessary instructions by which suf- 
ferers may obtain acure. Free to any address, on receipt of a 


stamped directed envelope. ——— Dr. HENRY SMITH 
&, Burton-crescent, Tavistock-square, London, W.C, ; 
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ASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 
HISTORY, in Monthly Nambers, price 64. 

The New Volume, commencing with the number for Apart. 
will contain the COMPLETE NATURAL HISTORY O 
BIRDS. Illustrated with s profusi 
ani beautiful Engravings of the Feathered Tribes. 

The Publishers are desirous of calling especial attention to 
the first number of this volume, which, they believe, will take 
rank as one of the most Complete, Descriptive, and Popular 
Histories of Birds ever yet issued from the ion. 

The First and Second Volumes of this high] 
completing the Mam™atta, are now ready. 
or the two volumes bound in one, price 15s. 


Cassett, Perres, and Gaurrx, London and New York. 


- a 


HE LADIES’ TREASURY for MARCH, 

re 64., Monthly, edited by Mrs. Wazaex, contains 

mass useful information, tales, fashion, needlework, and 
illustrations. 

The April number will have a tale of absorbing interest, also 
complete instructions for the pleasing and lucrative art of 
Crystal Painting. 

London : Casseut & Co.; and Warp & Lock, Fleet-street. 


HE LADIES’ TREASURY. Published in 

Monthly Numbers, price 6d. With the number for 
MAY will be issued a Beautiful Specimen of a New Process of 
COLOUR PRINTING, IN ITATION OF WATER 
COLOURS ; Sige 18} inches by 13 inches. This picture is not 
only worthy of being framed, but is adapted to serve as a 
specimen of the lucrative art of Crystal Painting—instructions 
for which are contained in the number. Price, to purchasers 
of the May number, 6d.; the Magazine and the Engraving to- 
gether being 1s. 


In the May number a new and attractive Story will be com- 
menced, 


N.B.—Four Volumes of this Elegant and Instractive Fine 
Art Magazine are now on sale, price 7s. 6d. each. 


Casseit, Perrer, and Garin, Ludgate-hill. London, E.C. 


S' MICHAEL AT PUY.—PLANNING OF 

THEATRES.—THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, 
price 41,, stamped 5d., contains—Sir G. Wilkinson on Sara- 
cenic Art —Bur on Photographs—On Stables—Cockerell’s 
Greek Researches—The Planning of Theatres— Fine Views 
from Sketches by Street of St. Michael de l’Aigulle at La 
Puy—The Warming of Churches and Dwellings—The Labour 
Question — Exhibition of French and Flemish Pictures — 
Institution of Fine Arts — Royal Exchange — Stained Glass 
—The Arrangement of a Gentleman's House —Sculpture for the 
Mansion House—Competitions, &c.——Office, 1, York-street, 
Covent Garden ; and all Booksellers. 


successful work, 
rice 8s. 6d. each, 














HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
No. XVI. (for April) will be published on Wednesday, 
the 27th instant, price One Shilling, with Two Illustrations, 


CoytTENtTs :— 


The Adventures of Philip on his Way through the 
World. (With an Tilustration.) 
Chapter VIII.—Will be pronounced to be Cynical 
by the Benevolent. 

- IX.—Contains one Riddle which is solved, 
and perhaps some more. 

oe X.—In which we visit Admiral Byng. 

The Irish Convict System—Why it has Succeeded. 
Horace Saltoun. Part LII.—Vw Victis. 
The Morality of Advocacy. 
Food—W hat it is. 
Framley Parsonage. 
Chapter XLVI.—Laly Lufton’s Request. 

» XLVIL—Nemesis. 

»» XLVIII.—How they were all Married, had 
two Children, and lived happy 
ever after. 

** At Home.” (With an Illustration.) 

Elisabetta Sirani. By Owen Meredith. 

oy Papers. No. XI.—On a Chalk-mark on 
the Door. 


Smith, Erper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Paicn Tworence. 
JNTERTAINING THINGS: 
4 A MAGAZINE OF THOUGHTFUL AND INTEL- 
LECTUAL AMUSEMENT. Thirty-two pages demy octavo, 


beautifully printed on superior paper, and done up in an 
elegantly Ulustrated wrapper. 


The Illustrations will be engraved by W.J. Linton, from 
designs by F. J. Skill, Julian Portch, Edwin Weedon, William 
M‘Connell, P. W. Justyne, M. 8S. Morgan, George J. 
Knox, &c., &c. 

CONTENTS OF NUMBER IV. 
Weatherbound : a Tale of the Great Snow Storm. Chapter IV. 

By Tom E. Southee. MDlustrated by M. 8. Morgan. 
Sketches—Personal, Nautical, and Tropical: Balize and the 

Balizians. Illustrated by W. J. Linton. 

Historical Narratives: The Surrender of Rome. 
Madman's Marsh: a Tale founded on Facts. Illustrated by 

J. Morton and G. J. Knox. 

Earth, Air, Fire, and Water: The World of Waters. With an 

Illustration. 

Inside an Egg-Shell. Mlustrated. 
The Chapelgorries : a Tale of the Civil War in Spain. Tllus- 
trated. 


London: Artuvr Haut, Viretve, & Co., 25, Paternoster-row, 
And all Booksellers. 


NEW SERIAL STORY, BY TOM E. SOUTHEE. 
WEATHERBOUND—A TALE OF THE GREAT SNOW 
STORM. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS By F. J. SKILL. 
Commenced in No. 1 (January Ist, 1961), and will be 


Continued Monthly in 
} er eR AAS RP RS THINGS: 


A MAGAZINE OF THOUGHTFUL AND INTEL- 
LECTUAL AMUSEMENT. Profusely Illustrated. 


Paice Tworgxcr Monyra cy. 


London: Artuve Hawt, Viretve, & Co, 25, Paternoster-row, 
and all Booksellers. 
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BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 


The APRIL NUMBER (Now Ready) contains 


The Constable of the Tower. 
BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


With an Illustration by John Gilbert. 


II. Crooked Usage; or, the Adventures of Lorn Loriot. 
By Dudley Costello. Chaps. IX. to XI. 
ITI. Life and Letters of Mary Granville (Mrs. Delany). 
IV. Trente-et-un ; or Two Rivals. By Ouida. 
V. Population of France. By Frederick Marshall. 
VI. Town and Country. By Monkshood. 
VIL. Marsha! Niel. 





London : CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





NEW SERIAL BY MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts, each Part to oon- 
tain Two Illustrations by J. E. Mriuais, A.R.A. 


On April Ist will be published Part Two, price 1s., of 
ORLEY FARM: a Tale. 


By Anruonxy Trorvors, Author of “ Framley Parsonage,” 
** Dr. Thorne,” *‘ Barchester Towers,’’ &c. 


With Illustrations by J. E. Millais, A.R.A. 


On April Ist will be published, price 7s. 6d. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 
. VOL. I. 
With the Original Illustrations. 


Forming the new volume of the Illustrated Library Edition of 
Mr. Charles Dickens's Works. 


| 


Feap. 8vo., 4s. 


SERBSKI PESME; 
OR, NATIONAL SONGS OF SERVIA. 
By Owsn Merepirs. 





One vol., Post Svo., 9s. 
THE ISLAND OF THE SAINTS: 
A PILGRIMAGE THROUGH IRELAND. 
By Junivs Ropensera. 
Translated by Lascetues Waeaxatt. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccapitty. 





Just ready, a New Edition, in crown 8vo, 5s., 
|” te detente OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
By M. Miewner. 
Also, just ready, a New Edition, with eight spirited illustra- 
tions by Wolf, price 5s., 

TRAITS AND ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 
The NEW VOLUME of BENTLEY’S STANDARD NOVELS, 
THE SEASON TICKET. 

Small Svo. 2s. 6d., forming Vol. VIII. of ‘‘ Bentley’s Standard 
Novels. 

Ricnuarp Baytiry, New Burlington-street. 


Just ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette Title-page, a 

New Edition, price 5s., of 

AMBLES BEYOND RAILWAYS; 

or, Notes in Cornwall taken Afoot. 
To which is now first added, 
THE CRUISE of the TOMTIT to the SCILLY ISLANDS. 

By W. Wicxre Cotiins, 

Author of ‘* The Woman in White,” ‘‘ Antonina.” 


Ricnuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 








This Day is published, 8vo. cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 
price l4e., 

ACATION TOURISTS and NOTES of 

TRAVEL IN 1860. Edited by Francis Gatton, 





M.A., F.R.S. 
CoNnTENTS. 
1. Naples and Garibaldi. By W. G. Clark, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
2. Croatia and Hungary. By G. A. Spottiswoode. 
3. Slavonic Races. By R. D. 
4. Sutherlandshire. By G. H. K. 
5. Peru. By C. C. Bowen. 
6. Graian Alps and Mount Iseran. By J. J. Cowell. 
7. Allelein Horn. By Leslie Stephen, M.A. 
8. Partial Ascent of Mount Cervin. By F. V. Hawkins, M.A. 
9. The Lauwinen Thor. By J. Tyndall, F.R.S. 


- 


. Iceland. By J. W. Clark, M.A. 
. Norway. By H. F. Tozer, M.A. 
2. North Spain and the Eclipse. By the Editor. 
. Syrian Travels and Syrian Tribes. By the Hon. Roden 
Noel, M.A. 
Macmurtiay & Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta-street, 
Covent Garden, London. 


So_p BY ALL BooxsELuErRs. 


-—-_ 


NEW WORK ON MODERN ROME. 
This day is published, Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


a et et et 
owe 





R O M E I N 1 8 6 0. 
By EDWARD DICEY. 
ConrTENTs: 
I. The Rome of Real Life. XI. The Carnival senza 
Il. The Cost of the Pa- Moccolo. 
acy. | XII. Roman Demonstra- 
IIT. The Morality of Rome. | tions. 
IV. The Roman People. | XIII. The Emeute of St. Jo- 
V. Trials for Murder. seph’s Day. 
VI. The Papal Press. XTV. A Country Fair. 
VII. The Pope’s Tract. XV. The Holy Week. 
VILL. Papal Lotteries. XVI. Isolation of Rome. 


IX. The Students of the | XVII. The Papal Question 
Sapienza. solved by Napoleon I. 
X. A Papal Pageant. XVIII. Two Pictures. 
Macmitian & Co., Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden, London. 
Sold by all booksellers. 











a 


In One Vol., feap., half-bound, price 3s. 6d. 
A NEW REVISED EDITION OF 
ARRIN’S ITALIAN CONFECTIONER . 
or, The Complete Economy of Desserts. . 


London: Rovrtupes, Wary, & Rovriapes 
Farringdon-street. 4 





This day is published, in post 8vo., Illustrated, price 10s. 64. 
HE Rs BSIANS at HOME. Unpolitical 
8 . 8 ing what N: they read 
Theatres they frequent, and how they Ear, Drink, and ane 
themselves; with other matters relating chiefly to Literata, 
and Music, and to Places of Historical and igious Interest 
in and about Moscow. By Surmsrtayp Epwarps. 
London: Wa. H. Atuuy & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street, 








This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 18s., 


6 he REPUBLIC OF FOOLS; being the 


History of the State and People of Abd i 
Translated from the German of “M. a ng 
Hewry Cueistuas, M.A. 


London : Wm. H. Attuw & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street, 


Medium 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


4 ie SPECTATOR. With Biographical 
Notices of the Contributors. Illustrated with Eight fine 
Steel Portraits, engraved by E. Finden. 


London : Witt14M TeaeG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheap. 
side, E.C 


Von Wieland by Rey. 











—_—__.. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, WITH A KEY 
TO THE WHOLE WORK. 
18mo., 2s. 6d.; Illustrated, royal 18mo., cloth, 3s. 64. ; 
gilt edges, 4s 


HE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, by Jony 

Bewryan, with Notes by the Rev. W. Mason ; to which 

is prefixed, a Life of the Author and Postscript, by Dr. Apiy 

Ciarke ; together with A KEY TO THE WHOLE WORK, 

by the Rev. Epwin Davigs, Author of “ Glimpses of our 

eavenly Home.” 
London : WiLt1aM TkaG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 


PEARSON ON THE CREED. 
Portrait, Svo., cloth, 8s. 


N EXPOSITION OF THE CREED. 
By Joun Paarson, D.D. 
A New BEadition, carefully revised and collated with the best 
copies, by Mr. Jamss Nicuors, Editor of ‘‘ Farrindon’s 
Sermons,” &c. 


London : Wittram Teac, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 








This day, complete in Three Parts, with numerous 
Illustrations, £2. 10s. 6d. 
4LEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
By Witir1am Atiew Mituze, M.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Chemistry, King’s College, London. 
Part I.—CHEMICAL PHYSICS. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, 10s. 6d. 
Part II.-_INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
greatly Enlarged, 20s. 
Part III.-ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s. 
London : Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


Second Edition, 





This day, post octavo, 6s., 
ALLYBLUNDER: AN IRISH STORY. 


London: Parxzr, Sox, & Bovey, West Strand. 


Third Edition, 5s. ar ~k- 
HIPWRECKS OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 
By W. O. 8. Gritty. 
With Preface by the Rev. Dr. Griry. 
London: Parxrr, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 











1 7 S E et : E. Martzoroven & Co., Ave emg sacn 


Second Edition, with Additions, Small Octavo, 9s. 
HE ODES OF HORACE. Translated into 
English Verse, with a Life and Notes. 
By Turopore Martin. 
London: Parxsr, Son, & Bovay, West Strand. 


THE HUNDREDTH THOUSAND. 
Just published, 16mo., cloth, gilt leaves, price 5s., 
5 lnaseaienales PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
The Hundredth Thousand. 

Also, 

THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 4to. 21s. 
Also, 

THE LIBRARY EDITION. Crown 8vo. 8s. 

London: Hatcuarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly. 


—— 














Dedicated by Permission to General Garibaldi. 
Now Ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo., with Autograph Letter from 
the General, price 18s., 
ILIPPO MALINCONTRI; or, Srupest 
Lier iv Veyerra. An Autobiography. Edited by 
Grrotamo Vourr. Author of ‘The Home and the Priest, 
&e. Translated from the Unpublished MS. By C. B. Cay.ey, 
B.A., Translator of Dante’s ‘‘ Divine Comedy,”’ &c. 
London: GsorGs ManwarineG, 8, King William-street, 
Strand. 








FFIE VERNON. One Vol., 10s. 6d- 

Contents: The Shadow of Death—Glim ses— Daydreams 
and Realities—The Life of Thought—The ‘‘ Black Horses — 
Changes and Chances—Female Friendship—The Raven—Tw 
Unquiet Hearts—A Philosopher and a Millionnaire — The 
Poetry of Common Life—The Grand Old Gardener—E ual to 
either Fortune—Sickening of a Vague Disease—An Unseen 
Foe—The Shaft Strikes Home—Beating about the Bush— 
Another Phase— Bride and Bridegroom — Eastward Ho'— 
Three Years later — Home again — The Doctor's work \ 

ished. 











Loxpow :—Printed by Wittram Lrrezs, at the Printing OTice of Cox & Wruan, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and published by 


the said W. Lirriz, at No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Satvrepay, Marcu 23, 1361. 
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MEN OF MARK.—No. XVIII. 
MR. GEORGE MOORE. 


** Every moral feeling of his soul 
Strengthened and braced, by breathing in content 
The keen, the wholesome air of industry, 
And drinking from the well of homely life.’”—Woxpswortn. 

Tne agency of commerce in creating our gigantic national wealth and power 
will be manifest if we pass in review the kingdoms and countries of the world, 
and observe how exact is the ratio which the wealth, power, and influence of each 
state bears to the amount of its commerce. National wealth and power are, 
indeed, the immediate fruit of commerce, and, when commercial activity and 
enterprise decline, cities decay, and states fall into poverty and impotence. When, 
therefore, we find a great merchant or manufacturer, let us honour him as one of 
the sources of our country’s power, greatness, and prosperity. Let us admit that 
the mercantile profession is one of the most honourable, liberal, and enlightened 
that can exist. And if among our merchant princes we discover a man whose 
wealth, acquired by toil, enterprise, and perseverance, has brought with it increase 
of knowledge, taste, intelligence, and beneficence, we shall do well to inquire 
whether some instructive lessons may not be learned from the story of his life, 
and the history and extent of his mercantile combinations. 

Mr. George Moore is a son of the hardy North. His father was a small land- 
owner, who farmed his own property in Cumberland. Wordsworth loved to 
relate,— 

** For the delight of a few natural hearts,’’ 
the homely domestic characteristics of the “statesmen” of Cumberland and the 
dalesmen of Westmoreland :— 
** Frugal, affectionate, sober, and withal 
Keenly industrious.”’ 

Our Cumberland “statesman” was a man of this stamp. He had two sons, 
the younger of whom, the subject of our notice, was born in the year 1807. His 
youth was passed, like that of Robert Burns, in obtaining the best education the 
neighbourhood afforded, and in assisting in the healthful and bracing work of the 
farm. At the age of eighteen, according to the custom of the district, which sent 
the younger sons to push their fortunes in cities, while the elder remained with 
his parents and inherited the paternal estate, George Moore left his home and 
came to London. He had determined to become a linendraper, and, like hundreds 
of unknown and unfriended young men who arrive every year in the metropolis, 
he had to !ook about for a situation. The year 1825, in which he made his (ébit, 
was remarkable for one of the most disastrous panics of modern times. Over- 
-peculation and extravagant issues of bank paper were followed by the usual re- 
action, and every post brought news of the failure of half a dozen country banks. 
‘The moment was not favourable for the capitalist and the master, but retail dealers 
require assistants in the worst times, and George Moore obtained a situation in 
the leading and fashionable retail house of Flint, Ray, Nicholson, & Co., of 
(rafton House, Soho. Perhaps some of our older readers may recollect a 
humorous poem, containing a long list of most miscellaneous commissions from 
i: country cousin, every stanza of which ended with the injunction— 

** Not to forget 
The skein of white worsted at Flint’s.’ 


> 


The young Cumbrian had not been a week in the shop when Mrs. Ray had 
oceasion to call, She was accompanied by her daughter, a pretty and interesting 
child of nine years of age. A person now living afterwards recollected that the 
young assistant was much struck with the little girl, and that he exclaimed —“ If 
ever I marry, that girl shall be my wife.”’ This resolve, regarded at the moment 
as an idle vow and passing fancy, became, however, with the enthusiastic young 
idan a settled and unalterable purpose. Fanciful, almost chivalrous, as it was, he 
vad proposed to himself an object to be attained, and with knightly constancy, 
wnd characteristic and indomitable resolution, he set about its accomplishment. 
Such an incident at this early stage of his career denotes considerable ambition 
and consciousness of intellectual power in the young man who proposed to him- 
self to marry the daughter of the principal partner of the firm. Mr. Moore 
attributes, we believe, all his success in life, and all the domestic happiness 
le has enjoyed, to his romantic resolve. From labour and toil that would have 
(launted other men he never shrank, for they were sweetened by hopes to which 
they were strangers, and by the reflection that each step brought him nearer the 
object of his ambition. Hundreds of times did he work or travel all night, when 
the strict performance of his duty did not demand this sacrifice. The pretty and 
tnconscious maiden for whom all this labour was undertaken, and who was mean- 
while growing up to womanhood, lived to return and requite his affection. The 
moment arrived when Mr. Moore was in a position to “ propose,’ and he was 
not rejected. He married Miss Ray in 1839, and with her enjoyed many years of 
wedded happiness. We have anticipated the course of events somewhat ; but this 
episode in Mr. Moore’s busy career shows that all the romance of life is not con- 
tined to the West-end, and supplies another to the thousand proofs that a pure 
and honourable attachment arms a young man against all the syren attrac- 
tions of idleness and “ pleasure turned to pain” with which our crowded cities 
abound. 

Our young linendraper had not been six months in Grafton House, before he 
conceived a profound dislike for the retail trade. He desired to obtain an insight 
‘nto the operations of the wholesale houses, and Mr. Ray, to whom he had com- 
mended himself by his integrity and industry, obtained him an engagement in 
se first house in the world,” as Fisher's of Watling-street was then regarded 

'y ts employés and those engaged in the trade. The young warehouseman, 
engaged without being sent for er seen by the firm, solely on Mr. Ray's reg 








| mendation, felt himself a “ made man” when he entered this establishment on a 

salary of £40 a year. He was now in the right groove, and found that he had 
_ entered the house at an opportune moment. Some old hands had left. Others 
were going to America, where the firm had established a branch. The ware- 
houseman who rises to be town traveller in a great warehouse at twenty-one, is 
as proud of his success as the young politician who obtains a seat in the Cabinet 
at that age. The firm, on their part, soon found that young Moore’s sales 
exceeded those of his colleague. During eighteen months he obtained, in this way, 
valuable experience of the wants of the trade. At the end of that time, and 
before he was three-and-twenty, the best country “ ground,” over which the house 
sent its travellers, became vacant. It was a proud moment when young Moore 
| was selected, and when he found himself among the shrewd and persevering 
| traders of Liverpool, Manchester, &c., as the representative of the great house ot 
| 
| 
| 





Fisher & Co. His district had been badly worked, and the young traveller 

anxiously considered how he could push the interests of his principals. That he 

considerably increased the ‘ returns’’ did not so much, perhaps, surprise the firm, 
_ as that he was able to achieve this result in much less time than his predecessors 
had taken to perform the journey. Mr. Moore was modest in his success. He 
claimed credit for nothing beyond undaunted perseverance. His account of the 
matter was “that the drapers could not do without Fisher’s goods ;’’ but at the 
‘commercial room” of the commercial inns, his reputation as a traveller was 
soon the topic of conversation, and, as in the case of Mr. Cobden, his contempo- 
raries persisted in attributing a large measure of his success, not to the quality of 
his wares only, but also to the tact of the salesman. 

When a rising young man of business is asked to leave an old-established 
firm, great caution and judgment are necessary in dealing with the flattering 
temptation. An increase of salary is exceedingly inviting ; but many split upon 
this rock, and discover, after three or four years, that they have given up slow 
but sure promotion in an old-established house for a short-lived enjoyment of a 
The late Mr. Groucock was a popular and good traveller ; but he 
“It was not 


larger income. 
could make no head against the young Napoleon of Watling-street. 
I but my stock that beat you,” used to be Mr. Moore’s consolation, just as the 
hero of Austerlitz might have said to the Emperor Francis—“ It was not I, but 
Soult, and the artillery of the guard, that won the battle.’ Mr. Groucock, how- 
ever, took the young commercial traveller’s disclaimer for what it was worth, and 
repeated overtures were made him, through mutual friends, to enter the service of 
Groucock, Copestake, & Co., even at a salary of £500 a year, a tempting offer to 
a young man in receipt of only £150 a year, but Mr. Moore had the firmness to 
refuse. He positively declined to be the servant of Groucock, Copestake, & Co. 
at any amount of salary. His terms were a fourth share in the business for the 
first three years, and afterwards an equal share, with the option that they miglit 
determine the partnership, if they so felt disposed, at the end of the first three 
years. They closed with his terms, and in June, 1830, the young traveller became 
a partner in a city house, the firm being then, Groucock, Copestake, Moore, & Co. 

Mr. Moore now experienced, for the first time, the sweet satisfaction of work- 
ing for himself. He also felt that he was rapidly advancing towards the attain- 
ment of his dream of domestic happiness. We may be sure he worked zealously 
in order that his partners should not repent their bargain. 
the trade that, in these three years, he did the largest lace trade that had ever been 
done by any man. At the end of three years he had extended the business so 
much that, as he had foreseen, the firm could not do without him. He thereupon 
In 1834 the firm were compelled 


It is said of him in 


entered upon an equal share of the business. 
to bring an action for libel against a rival house that had publicly attacked their 
credit and stability. A verdict of £300 was obtained, which the plaintitls gave 
away to different charities, to show that their object had merely been to vindicate 
their character and position. This event, which caused great excitement in the 
commercial world, established the credit of the house on the firmest basis, it being 
well known that their capital was limited, although their “ pluck’’ and industry 


were good, 


| Mr. Moore doubtless found time to visit now and then his old master and kind 
friend Mr. Ray, and watched with no common interest the development of his 
In 1839, as we have said, he led 


little rosebud into womanly grace and beauty. 
his first and only love, Miss Ray, to the altar. 


In 1844 Mr. Moore’s engrossing attention to business had begun to affect un- 
favourably his health. His brain was, as he expressed it, ‘‘ worn out.”” He was 
recommended to let it lie fallow for a time, and to this end visited America and 
the Canadas. The City merchant, however, never forgot the warehouse in Cheap- 
side. He found the consumption of lace in America so great, and opened sv 
many business channels in the States, that on his return home he prevailed on 
his partners to build a manufactory at Nottingham, which is one of the largest 
This was the work of a holiday, of a tour undertaken for purposes of 


there. 
health and repose 

It is now time to advert to the nature and extent of the operations carried cn 
by the firm in their City warehouse and elsewhere. In Bow Churchyard, Cheap- 
side, under the very rim and tongue of Bow bell, and within half a bow’s shot of 
the metropolitan cathedral of St. Paul’s, stands a pile of building which may be 
deemed one of the “Sights of London.” It has nothing of that architecturs! 
magnificence of exterior which has converted Manchester into a city of palaces. 
It is, in fact, a congeries of buildings, warehouses, counting-houses, and exhi- 
bition-rooms of various departments, built without concert and united without 
plan. If, on a summer's day, any errant bee, fresh from the hexagons and rhombs 
of his cell, ever finds his way into the city warehouse of Messrs. Copestakc, 
Moore, Crampton, & Co., Dealers in Lace and eminent British Merchants, be must 
7 his nose at the architectural arrangement of so irregular and unmat 
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matical an interior. The firm appear to have “ annexed” all the honses that 
formerly covered an acre or 80 of ground, by knocking down the party walls, 
and adjusting the floors and ceilings as the Fates and the carpenter pre- 
scribed. A journey from one part of the building to another imparts, there- 
fore, something of the sensation of walking upon the deck of a ship at sea, so 
various are the levels of the different floors, and so irregular the inclines that 
connect one room with another. Among the houses thus annexed is the sacred 
tenement in which the author of “ Paradise Lost” was born. A bust of John 
Milton marks the room in which the great poet and patriot saw the light. It 
seems to have no associations in common with the lace and gossamer articles by 
which it is surrounded, yet the poet might have found here the attire, 


** O’erlaid with black, staid wisdom’'s hue,”’ 


which he has prescribed for “ divinest Melancholy” — 


“« Come pensive Nun, devout and pure, 
All in a robe of darkest grain, 
Flowing with majestic train, 

And sable stole of Cyprus lawn.” 


NDON 


Milton has, too, by a felicitous stroke of his pen, prefigured the softness of 


modern blonde and lace, when he speaks of a lady as 
** Kercheft in a comely cloud.” 


To female eyes the interior would appear an Elysium. The floors are covered 
with counters, tables, benches, &c., so as to display an endless diversity of 
fabrics, some ethereal as gossamer, “thin glittering textures of the filmy 
dew,” others rich as the products of the Persian loom; plain and useful articles 
of every-day wear, and handsome and fashionable textures for June flower-shows 
in the Regent’s Park ; neat things for the poorer classes, and splendid ¢ostumes 
shows for the wealthy— 

« Dipt in the richest tincture of the skies, 
Where light disports in ever mingling dyes.’ 


The value of the stock could scarcely be stated without a suspicion of exaggera- 
tion. The number of distinct departments exceeds twenty. Each is under the 
control of a manager, to whose guidance it is entrusted, and who makes frequent 
returns to the principals of the state of affairs. It is thus seen that one branch 
may be flourishing and another falling off, and measures are therefore taken 
suited to the existing demand and supply. Ninety clerks, with flying pens, 
endeavour to overtake on the ground-floor the business transactions carried on up 
stairs, and at the other establishments of the firm. Three hundred young men 
are daily summoned by the sound of Bow-bell over head to a substantial dinner. 
The magnitude of the operations of the firm, and the immense amount of money 
they “turn over” every year may be conjectured, when we state that the sum 
paid in business expenses by Messrs. Copestake, Moore, Crampton, & Co. exceeds 
One Hundred Thousand Pounds per annum. 

The City warehouse is only the central depdt of the manufactures, agencies, 
and establishments of the firm. An immense chief manufactory at Nottingham, 
Manchester, another manufactory and warehouse at 
Glasgow, and a fourth at Paris, produce most of the numerous articles in 
New York and Philadelphia also fall within the list. In all 
Their travellers, thirty in number, traverse 


a branch warehouse at 


which they deal. 
they have seventeen branches. 
while foreign correspondents seem to com- 
Large as their 


the country in every direction ; 
plete a kind of universal chain of commercial intercourse. 
establishments and agencies, however, may be, the encouragement given to 
industry by the immense operations of the firm extends far beyond the walls of 
their warehouses. In thousands of humble homes the labour of women and 
children is thus directed into useful and profitable channels. In the fancy 
department Irish manufactures abound, which could tell a tale of gratitude 
from many a poor household in Ireland, who are by this means rescued from 
want and privation, and enabled to procure little home comforts beyond the 
reach of many of their neighbours. 

Mr. Moore has had a large share in perfecting the organization of this vast 
establishment. The magical power of the division of labour and judicious super- 
ntendence is here realized in perfection. 
managers, and of managers to principals, supplies a system of checks and balance- 
wheels, so that the entire machinery is as finely regulated as clock-work, and 
moves with the precision of perfect order, without which any concern of the kind 
must inevitably sink into inextricable confusion. Such an establishment is an 
honour to the city of London and to the British empire, not less by the magni- 
tude of its engagements, than by the honourable performance of its obliga- 
tions, and the integrity that characterizes its smallest as well as its greatest 
transactions. 

In 1847 the firm took their valued 
hip. In 1853 Mr. Groucock died, when the firm took the designation by which 
If the firm owe the 


extension of much of their business to Mr. Moore, he, on his part, is by no means 


traveller, Mr. Crampton, into partner- 
t is now known, of Copestake, Moore, Crampton, & Co. 


slow to admit how much he owes and has ever owed to their energetic assistance. 
ile is, indeed, accustomed to say, that he has had the best partners of any man in 
England. 

In the year 1558, the greatest calamity that had yet befallen the prosperous 
merchant fell upon him, and made his home desolate. His union with Miss 
Ray had proved one of great happiness, but had not been blessed with issue. 
in December of this year Mrs. Moore died, after two years of the most severe 
suffering, and was interred in the mausoleum of Allhallows’ Church, Cumberland, 
longing to the Whitehall estate, which her husband had recently purchased. 
.er long illness and lamented death inflicted a severe shock upon him, and his 

alth and spirits being completely prostrated, a change of scene was impera- 
ively required. Mr. Moore, at the close of 1858, took a long and interesting 
cour in Italy, which restored him to health and to the desire and obligations of 
tive philanthropy. 
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was looked upon as a suitable recipient for civic henours. It was felt, perhaps 
uneasily in some quarters, that the first merchants of the City stood aloof from 
civic dignity, and that a little gentle compulsion ought to be tried to induce them 
to do “suit and service’’ in Guildhall. Accordingly Mr. Moore was elected 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex, with his friend Mr. Grissell, late of the firm of 
Grissell & Peto, the eminent railway and building contractors. The new Sheriffs 
declined to act, protested against their nomination, and took it as a hardship that 
they should be compelled against their will to serve an office which so many jn. 
habitants of the City sought to fill. The Times and the other journals took up 
their cause, but the law was against them, and they were forced to pay the fine of 
about £500. They were, however, the last instances of citizens “fined for 
Sheriff.” 

On two occasions Mr. Moore (who is in the commission of the Lieutenancy of 
London and Middlesex) declined to be elected Alderman for the wards of Bread. 
street and Cordwainers, in both which wards the business premises of the firm 
are situated. He might, consequently, by this time have been Lord Mayor of 
London. This once great civic dignity has, however, in our day, lost much of 
its attractions; and Mr. Moore, like many of his compeers, has no taste for 
corporate honours. Yet he has always protested that it was not the ex. 
penditure that the office of Sheriff would entail that led him to decline to 
serve the office, in proof of which he resolved to devote the sum which rumour 
assigned as the outlay incurred in serving the office to works of benevolence 
connected with the City. Mr. Moore first visited the City prisons, and was so 
much struck by the need and uses of reformatories, that, in conjunction with his 
late valued friend Mr. James Cunliff, he took the Brixton Reformatory, which he 
had on his hands for six years. 

To relate all the beneficent uses to which Mr. Moore has generously applied 
his hardly-won fortune would be needless— 


‘* A glorious angel-train descends, 
, The charities, to wit, of rosy hue.” 

Among the patriotic and benevolent institutions which he has originated and 
supported, not only with his purse but by indefatigable exertions, a prominent 
place must be given to the Commercial Travellers’ Orphan School. Fifteen years 
ago Mr. Moore took the chair at a meeting convened at the London Tavern, for 
the purpose of founding an institution “ for the maintenance, clothing, and educat- 
ing of the orphans and necessitous children of commercial travellers.” The 
project was warmly approved by many influential City houses, and Mr. Moore 
was appointed treasurer, in which capacity he visited Bristol and Manchester, 
Dinners were got up at both places, and Mr. Moore’s influence, and the intringic 
merits of the cause he advocated, commended the new charity so warmly to public 
support, that a sum of between £1,300 and £1,400 was poured into its coffers 
from these two places alone. The school was first established at Wanstead ; but 
the number of applicants increased so rapidly, and the charity met with such 
increasing support, that an edifice worthy of this numerous and influential body 
was erected at Pinner, near Harrow. The foundation-stone of an elegant and 
substantial pile of scholastic building was, in 1853, laid by Mr. Masterman, M.P., 
President of the institution, and when completed, in October, 1855, His Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort inaugurated the new edifice, and consented to become 
Patron of the institution. At these schools about a hundred boys and fifty girls 
are completely and happily provided for, and receive a suitable education. Sir 
Edward Bulwer-Lytton, Mr. Thackeray, and Mr. C. Dickens, have taken the chair 
at the annual dinners, and the schools are now out of debt. Mr. Moore has never 
forgotten his old associations, or the obligations of his firm to their travellers, and 
he continues to take the warmest interest in the success of the Commercia] 
He has attended nearly all the meetings, and has 


Travellers’ Orphan School. 
A better conducted institution, according to all 


presided at all the elections. 
accounts, the metropolis cannot boast. 

In conjunction with Mr. James Peek, Mr. Moore originated the Royal Hospital 
for the incurably insane. In like benevolent co-operation with Mr. R. Hanbury, 
he originated the Female Mission among Fallen Women. Mr. Moore is a trustee 
and supporter of the Cumberland Benevolent Society, and also a trustee of that 
well-conducted charity, the Warehousemen and Clerks’ Schools. Mr. Moore is a 
sincere Churchman, and takes a warm and liberal interest in the Young Men's 
Christian Association. He is also on the Committee of the Pure Literature 
Society and the Bishop of London’s Home Mission. When the Union of Bene- 
fices Bill passed through Parliament last Session, the Bishop of London did 
Mr. Moore the honour to place him on his private Committee for working out this 
measure. ‘Two or three months ago, when the Bishop of London appointed two 
gentlemen to inquire into the Rev. Mr. Douglas’s appropriation of the funds sub- 
scribed for the neglected population known as ‘ Londoners over the Border,” 
Mr. Moore consented to become one of the number. 

Macaulay, in his glowing biography of Warren Hastings, tells that beautifu! 
story of the boy, then just seven years old, lying on the bank of the rivulet 
which flowed through the old domains of his house, and forming a scheme which 
through all the turns of his eventful career was never abandoned. ‘“ He would 
recover the estate which had belonged to his fathers. He would be Hastings of 
Daylesford.”” When under a tropical sun he ruled fifty millions of Asiatics, his 
hopes still pointed to Daylesford. “And when his long public life had at length 
closed for ever, it was to Daylesford he retired to die.’ Mr. Moore had no 
ancestral estate to recover. But the laudable ambition and confidence in his ow” 
resources, which have been displayed at every passage of his life, may in early 
youth have kindled the desire to become a landed proprietor in the neighbour- 
hood of his birth-place. Mr. Moore, at any rate, devoted some of his earliest 
gains to the purchase of several farms situated near his early home. A few 
years ago he had the happiness to realise the day-dream of his youth by becom- 
ing the proprietor of an ancient estate called Whitehall, distant only two miles 
from his birth-place. This estate is noticed by Sir Walter Scott in his “ Red 


Gauntlet ”’ as “ White Ladies.” The purchase-money of this estate, which 15 ©! 
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considerable extent, is said to have been £40,000. The old Hall is being restored 
by Mr. Moore from the plans of an eminent architect ; and when completed will 
form a spacious and picturesque mansion, replete with all the conveniences and 
elegancies of modern times. In acquiring Whitehall Mr. Moore seems to realise 
the agreeable picture painted by Wordsworth in his ‘‘ Excursion :’’— 
** When wishes form’d 

In youth, and sanction’d by the riper mind, 

Restor’d him to his native valley, here 

To end his days. 

No one will suppose that the active benevolence that penetrated into the lanes, 
prisons, and by-ways of the great metropolis, would subside into indolent enjoy- 
ment and luxurious ease at Whitehall. Self-made men are ever the most zealous 
friends of education among the humbler classes, and Mr. Moore’s first labour of 
love was to regenerate and rehabilitate the schools near his residence. He was 
one of the founders of the society for the improvement of education throughout 
the diocese of Carlisle, and has introduced the principle of a competitive examina- 
tion with great success into the county schools. Once a year the most promising 
pupils of between twenty and thirty schools compete for prizes subscribed by 
Mr. Moore, and are afterwards hospitably entertained by him. At these meetings 
the Bishop of Durham, when Bishop of Carlisle, always presided, and in this, 
as in other matters, gave a warm and generous support to the measures 
suggested by Mr. Moore’s Christian philanthropy. The present Bishop, the 
Hon. Dr. Waldegrave, will not withhold his co-operation in so good a work, and 
it is announced will preside at the forthcoming examination. The busy merchant 
also found time to found the Cumberland Book-hawking Society for the circula- 
tion of religious, moral, and improving books over the retired country districts. 
Those who are acquainted with this part of the country, its ruggedness, its 
seclusion, and the want of means and opportunity for even elementary cultivation, 
will best appreciate the value of this boon to the district. 

Mr. Moore’s town residence, in Kensington Palace Gardens, contains many 
valuable works of art, and among them the exquisite Sabrina of Mr. W. Calder 
Marshall, R.A., the best work of art of its yearin the Royal Academy, and since worthily 
representing the English school of sculpture at the Paris Exhibition. Although 
so zealous alabourer in the field of religious and educational advancement, there 
is nothing gloomy or puritanic in the intercourse of our Man of Mark with society, 
Mr. Moore’s relish for the enjoyments of intellectual companionship is shown in 
his frequent intercourse with men eminent for their taste and learning. He isa 
keen sportsman, while the cheerfulness of his temperament is equally remarkable 
in his hours of business and in his moments of leisure. His character is remark- 
able for hopefulness and energy, and his success is a brilliant illustration of the 
value of these qualities when happily conjoined with good sense and judgment. 

A great landed proprietor, a wealthy banker, a successful merchant or manu- 
facturer, almost always looks to St. Stephen’s as the goal of hisambition. It is the 
hall-mark that stamps his worth—the lever that lifts him out of mere local dis- 
tinction, and incorporates him into the governing power of the State. This is no 
ignoble ambition in the citizen of a free country, amd Mr. Moore’s friends are, we 
hear, somewhat inclined to quarrel with him for his indifference to a seat in 
Parliament. Mi. Moore, as may be supposed, has had two or three opportunities 
of being returned to the House of Commons. Nottingham being the seat of the 
manufacturing operations of the firm, the electors of that borough were desirous 
to return Mr. Moore. It is rumoured that the Nottingham Conservatives sent a 
deputation to Mr. Moore in 1859, to say that his return would not be opposed 
if he would stand for the borough with Mr. Paget. On mature deliberation, 
however, Mr. Moore declined to accept a seat in Parliament. He was at that 
time overwhelmed with work, partly his own and partly other people’s, and he 
respectfully declined the flattering invitation. Mr. Moore is, in politics, a staunch 
Whig, and a sincere admirer of Lord John Russell. That noble lord’s popularity 
has known some ebb and fiow in the city ; and when, in mercantile phrase, Lord 
John was, at the election in March, 1857, rather at a “discount” in the city, 
Mr. Moore took up his cause warmly, and used every energy and influence to 
enlist sympathy in his behalf, against the cabal which was got up against him by 
some of his old friends. At a crowded and an enthusiastic meeting held at the 
London Tavern prior to the day of election, Mr. Moore stood forward to second a 
vote of confidence in Lord John. At the next election for the city, and also at 
that which followed it, Mr. Moore had the honour of scconding Lord John Russell’s 
nomination in Guildhall. 

That Mr. Moore would be an acquisition to the House of Commons may not be 
doubted. His extensive mercantile knowledge and experience eminently qualify 


him to take a part in commercial and monetary discussions ; and to the credit of 


the House of Commons it may be said that, when a Member speaks on questions 


which he thoroughly understands, it willingly exchanges the tropes and flowers of 


rhetoric for a practical, straightforward, and business-like statement of the facts 
and figures bearing on the question. Perhaps at a time not longer distant 
than the partiality of his friends would prescribe, Mr. Moore’s business engage- 
ments may become somewhat less engrossing, and he may take his seat in an 
assembly to which, with all its faults, Englishmen turn with pardonable pride, 
and which comprises among its members so much intellect, energy, oratorical 
genius, and patriotism. 








Tut Press.—*In one respect,” says Lord Brougham, in his book, ‘‘ The 
British Constitution,” “the Press is constantly operative, and produces very great 
good, with hardly any admixture whatever of evil. The great and immediate 
publicity which it gives to all the acts of the representation and its rulers, affords 
a most salutary check on the conduct of both, and prevents many errors being 
committed through ignorance or inadvertence.” 

Tosacco.—New ZEALANDERS.—One of the native poets of New Zealand thus 
praises tobacco :—‘* When all things were created, none was made better than 
this to be a lone man’s companion, a bachelor’s friend, a hungry man’s food, a sad 
man’s cordial, a wakeful man’s sleep, and a chilly man’s fire.” 


Aebiews of Rooks. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


Tue sight of the new, alas, that we must say the last volume of Lord Macau- 
lay’s History, cannot fail to excite a painful feeling in the breast of every reader. 
Even those who are most alive to the noble author's defects as a historian, those 
who most keenly deplore the error of the principle which in early life he laid 
down+ for the composition of a history, and by which he was guided in the 
execution of his own, must still lament that a work, which will live as long as 
the language in which it is written, is but a fragment; must sigh over the broken 


spear— 
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and grieve that, to our generation at least, all hope is denied of a narrative which 
should picture in undying colours the glorious war that might, perchance, have 
won back the writer’s respect for the hero who triumphed in it; which should 
trace the progress of the negotiations that brought that war to its inadequate 
and ignoble termination ; which should expose the plots and the dissensions, and 
unravel the endless labyrinth of intrigues and treacheries which disquieted the 
temper and dishonoured the reign of the wavering and weakminded Anne. 

Some severe critics have condemned Lord Macaulay’s style as wanting repose ; 
as too laboriously pointed and antithetical; as betraying too restless and incessant 
an eagerness for meretricious glitter and unreal ornament. And it must be 
admitted that it has not the “ careless inimitable graces’’ of Hume, nor the quiet 
classical dignity of Robertson ; (we forbear any comparison with living historians), 
but, whatever weight there may be in these objections, and they are not without 
a certain truth and force, the fact remains that this History is a book which it is 
delightful to take up, and hard to lay down, which numbers who, as a rule, neg- 
lect such works, have perused with as much pleasure as a novel, and which those 
whose natural inclinations lead them to such studies, have read over and over 
again with continually renewed interest. 

Though barren of such stirring events as those of which the recital gave such 
incessant animation and vivid interest to the preceding volumes, the present 
volume has subjects of its own, the importance of which was acknowledged in 
their own time, and will, by statesmen of the present age, be allowed to be greater 
than that of many a victory barren except in laurels. For the peace of Ryswick, 
which relieved the country from foreign wars, encouraged, as such relief is apt 
to encourage, the growth, or at least the exhibition of party dissensions. There 
was leisure for the discussion of constitutional questions, and amid such discus- 
sions the principle of parliamentary government began to assert itself; which, 
though at first it was, as was natural, but little comprehended even by the 
shrewdest statesmen, soon took root in the independent intelligence of the 
nation at large, and grew so rapidly, that the next generation, if we may not 
indeed say the next reign, saw it established in irresistilJe supremacy. 

The first question that arose related to the propriety or necessity of keeping up 
a small portion of the existing military establishment as a standing army ; it was 
argued in Parliament by speeches, and out of Parliament by pamphlets. We 
know less who the principal speakers were than who were the chief pamphleteers ; 
but we know that Montague, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had still the 
greatest weight in the House of Commons, and that “The Letter’’ of Somers, 
the Chancellor, outweighed the pamphlets of Trenchard and of Fletcher. Even 
Fletcher, while declaiming againsta standing army, argued strenuously for a per- 
manent embodiment of the militia. (Itis remarkable that Lord Macaulay, while 
dwelling on Trenchard’s pamphlet, omits all notice of this by the far abler 
Scotchman.) At last all parties agreed that a small force should be kept on foot 


28 a nucleus for a future army should fresh wars render it necessary to raise one ; 


but the Ministers and the King were forced to accept one which scarcely amounted 
to more than one-third of the force which they had desired, and which was fixed 
at 10,000 soldiers, to whom 3,000 marines were subsequently added. The 
reduction was undoubtedly carried to an unwise extent. The stipulation with 
which it was accompanied, that the troops to be retained should consist solely of 
Englishmen, was wise and natural. But William on this, as on too many other 
occasions, showed but little inclination to study, indeed but little capacity to 
comprehend, the feelings of the people who had now become his people. And 
he was far more displeased at the compulsion to dismiss his Dutch troops than at 
the undue diminution of the whole force. To that indeed he gave in person a 
dignified and not ungracious assent: even while he did not conceal, as he was 
not bound to conceal, his own opinion that the reductions had been carried farther 
than policy and prudence could quite justify. But on the refusal of his Parlia- 
ment to allow any Dutchman to be included among the troops to be retained, he 
for awhile lost all his temper and all his discretion. He threatened, and for a 
moment deliberately contemplated an abdication of the throne. We learn from 
Dalrymple (Part iii. B. 7), that in the excess of his passion, he swore that “if 
he had but had a son, he would not have allowed his Dutch guards to départ ;” 
and that he planned evading the performance of the stipulation to which he had 
given hisformalassent, by sending a portion of his foreign troops to Ireland. He had 
even the bad taste to avow that he was influenced in his distribution of ecclesias- 
tical preferment in England by the recollection of orders given in Parliament on 
this question. It is a striking proof that even the most brilliant genius, if not 
too self-willed, may learn something from the criticism of inferior minds, that in 
this volume Lord Macaulay has to a great extent laid aside the character of an 
unflinching advocate of William which he adopted in the earlier portions of his 
work; and that in it he admits sins against taste, and judgment, and propriety 
in the king whom he previously held up as faultless, now frankly confessing his 
errors, though before he saw “no reason for blaming him” for one of the most 
monstrous crimes ever committed by a Prince against his subjects,—the massacre 
of Glencoe. 

For in another matter, in which also his personal feelings were directly involved, 
William offended still more against the feelings of the nation, against propriety, and 
even against good faith. In the civil war which raged in Lreland after his accession, 
many Irishmen of large property had incurred the penalty of confiscation of their 
estates. The English House of Commons passed a bill for applying the proceeds 
of these estates to the public service; and, though the early termination of the 
session prevented the bill from becoming law, the King had assured Parliament 
that he would act in the spirit of it, and forbear from granting away the estates 
so forfeited till the Houses had deliberated on the disposal of them. They being 
afterwards fully occupied with other matters, omitted further consideration of the 





* The History of England, from the Accession of James II, By Lord Macaulay. Vol. V. 
Longman & Co. 1861. 

+ “The best portraits are perhaps those in which there is a slight mixture of caricature; and 
we are not certain that the best histories are not those in which a little of the exaggeration 
of fictitious narrative is judiciously employed. Something is lost in accuracy, but much is 
gained in effect; the fainter lines are neglected, but the great characteristic features are 
imprinted on the mind for ever,”’"—Qn Machiavelli, Edinburgh Review, March, 1827. 
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matter till they found that he had availed himself of their forgetfulness to make | 


enormous grants of the forfeited property to one or two of his foreign favourites, 


and to his mistress, Elizabeth Villiers, whose new husband he created Earl of | 


Orkney, raising her brother to the same rank as Earl of Jersey. The foreigners— 
for Bentinck, Earl of Portland, was the one most extravagantly enriched—apart 
from the fact of their being such, were individually disliked from the arrogance of 
their demeanour. And with respect to the mistress, the king was accused of 
imitating some of the worst parts of the misconduct of Charles Il. The indig- 
nation was vehement and general. Parliament annulled the grants ; and, carried 
away by the feelings of opposition thus unwisely awakened, became unreasonable 
and unjust themselves, rescinding the gifts which had been earned by important 
services equally with those which had been the wages of shame, and assailing 
even the English Privy Councillors and great officers of state whose virtues and 
talents were andeniable, while their emoluments were moderate and well deserved. 
The matter was near having even worse consequenees, for it almost occasioned 
a collision between the two Houses of Parliament. 

There had already been one fierce dispute when the Lords refused to pass the 
bill for punishing Duncombe, which had been carried in the House of Com- 
mons: Lord Macaulay (p. 49) wholly approves of their conduct in so doing ; but 
in the comparison which he institutes between the bill thus rejected and that for 
the attainder of Fenwick passed in the preceding year, he strangely overlooks not 
only the real facts of the latter case, but his own statement of them. He himself 
informs us (vol. iv. 737), that in consequence of the disappearance of Goodman, 
one of the expected witnesses, “no jury could now find Fenwick guilty of high 
treason.’ The bill of attainder then was passed, in order to put a man to death 
whom to convict legally was impossible ; in fact, Fenwick’s case was exactly the 
same as that of Algernon Sidney; for Sidney's substantial guilt is apparently ad- 
mitted by Lord Macaulay when he rests his objection to his execution (vol. i. 268) 
on the fact that “of his guilt no legal evidence could be produced.” In each 
case there was but one witness producible, and the law of high treason required 
two; but in cach case the court was determined to destroy the prisoner. Charles 
succeeded by corrupting the judge ; William by influencing the Parliament ; and 
the latter was the more objectionable proceeding of the two, as the infamy of 
Jefferies was less likely to be imitated than the precedent set by a tyrannical 
majority. Nor can we agree with Lord Macaulay, that the bill against Fenwick 
‘“‘made no retrospective change in the substantive law. The crime was not new. 
It was high treason as defined by the statute of Edward III. The punishment 
was not new.” (p. 43). True, the crime was not new, nor the punishment new, 
but the proof was new, for it was proof resting on the testimony of one witness, 
and the law required the evidence of two. To overrule that requirement of the 
law by a special bill was a clear act of tyranny, which, if converted into a prece- 
dent, would have placed the lives of half the kingdom at the mercy of Parlia- 
ment. And we would rest our condemnation of all such proceedings on the 
broad ground that Acts of Parliament, in dealing with crime, should limit them- 
selves to laying down general rules for universal application, and should not 
condescend to meddle with separate cases; that they are too mighty an engine to 
employ for the destruction of any single individual, however guilty. 

The present dispute between the two Houses was, however, one of greater 
consequence, because it involved a principle. It was well known to the Commons 
that the Lords would not be likely to pass the bill for the resumption of the royal 
grants of the forfeited estates without introducing extensive amendments ; and to 
prevent their doing so, the Commons tacked it to another bill of supply, in order 
“thus to place the Upper House under the necessity of either passing both bills 
together without the change of a word, or rejecting both together, and leaving the 
public creditor unpaid and the nation defenceless.” 

Even out of Parliament, among reflecting men, such manifest usurpation on the 
part of the Commons produced great indignation, In Evelyn’s “ Diary” (April, 
1700) we read the following comment :—“ This tacking of bills is a novel practice 
suffered by Charles II., who, being continually in want of money, let anything 
pass rather than not have wherewith to feed his extravagange.”’ The peers did 
their best to resist it; they passed the supply unaltered, but made several amend- 
ments in the bill unconstitutionally tacked to it. To recur to the words of our 
historian : 

‘* The Lower House was all in a flame. There was now no difference of opinion there. Even 
those members who thought that the Resumption Bill and the Land Tax Bill ought not to have 
been tacked together, yet felt that, since those bills had been tacked together, it was impossible 


to agree to the amendments made by the Lords without surrendering one of the most precious 
privileges of the Commons. The amendments were rejected without one dissentient voice.” 


In a furious debate, if that can be called a debate which consisted wholly of 

declamations against the Lords poured forth by Seymour, Howe, and other 
frantic partisans of violence and disorder, a conference with the Upper House 
was fixed for the beginning of the next week, and a call of the Lower House was 
ordered for the same day. It was held; Lord Pembroke— 
‘ delivered back to Seymour the bill and the amendments, together with a paper containing a 
concise, but luminous and forcible exposition of the grounds on which the Lords conceived 
themselves to be acting ina constitutiona) and strictly defensive manner, This paper was read 
at the bar, hut, whatever effect it may now produce on a dispassionate student of history, it 
produced none on the thick ranks of country gentlemen. It was instantly resolved that the bill 
should again be sent back to the Lords with a peremptory announcement that the Commons’ 
determination was unalterable.’’—(p. 280.) 

The Peers yielded. They saw clearly the greatness of the principle involved in 
the contest, but they also saw that the nation at large was less clear-sighted on 
the subject; that, if they would prevent the House of Commons from gradually 
asurping the whole Government, a stand, sooner or later, must be made, was 
plain ; 

‘« But, in order that such a stand might be successful, the ground must be carefully selected ; 
for a defeat might be fatal. The Lords must wait for some occasion on which their privileges 
would be bound up with the privileges of all Englishmen ; for some occasion on which the con- 
stituent bodies would, if an appeal were made to them, disavow the acts of the representative 
body ; and this was not such an occasion. The enlightened and large-minded few considered 
tacking as a practice so pernicious, that it would be justified only by an emergency which 
would justify a resort to ae al force. But in the many, tacking, when employed for a popular 
end, excited little or no disapprobation.’’—Jbid, 


The resumption of the grants to the Dutch favourites and to Lady Orkney was 
such a popular end, and the Peers and the Ministers had the great merit of justly 
appreciating their position. Some of those whose feelings would not allow them 
to give a positive vote against the amendments which they had previously sup- 
ported, now withdrew from the House; some who had hitherto abstained from 
down to aid in passing the bills; and thus, by a scanty majority, 
they were carried. The principle on which the Peers then acted has been fol- 
‘owed by them on more than one occasion since. In 1832, many of their body 
again withdrew from the divisions on the Reform Bill, and permitted the passing 
fa measure which, though they individually disapproved, they knew to be 
demanded by the irresistible voice of the nation at large. Last year they made a 
stand? arainst a 
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wanton sacrifice of revenue, well knowing that they were acting 
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had the same knowledge. 
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These, important as they are, are not the only domestic affairs méntioned ; 
this volume. It gives us painful proof how little the duty cf England toward, 
the sister kingdom of Ireland was un ,» when we find the progress of 
woollen manufactures in Ireland discouraged and checked, lest it should j 
with the English clothiers. It relates in a few vigorous pages the establi 
of the new East India Company, by which Montague, “the father of public 
credit,” * placed our Eastern trade on an improved footing, and gained at the same 
time a vast assistance to the public revenue, though, in the opinion of Burnet, by the 
enemies whom he at the same time made by the measure, it greatly contributed 
to his fall. It relates the fury of parties which raged at the general election of 
1698, in which, singularly enough, the Westminster election was as conspicuous 
an event as it was a century later, and it gives a luminous account of the digas. 
trous expedition to Darien, founded on a strange combination of ignorance anq 
injustice with boldness of jon and acuteness ; which, by the widespread 
ruin that it caused, brought no small share of unmerited odium on the king ang 
his principal advisers; which was not without interest to the next generation 
since the recollection of the facility with which Paterson procured vast sums fo). 
his undertaking is believed to have been one strong inducement to his countrymay 
Law to set on foot the gigantic fraud of the South Sea Bubble ; nor without some 
interest in the present age, which has seen the renewal of the project of making 
the isthmus between the two Americas the highway to our Indian dominions and 
the opening commerce between Europe and China. 

In foreign affairs the most important transactions recorded in this volume are 
those relating to the succession to the Spanish crown, in which it is more easy to 
approve of the treaties to which William agreed than of the manner in which 
he conducted the negotiations. Lord Macaulay himself admits that he did not 
think it necessary “ to discuss the contents” of the despatches he received from 
Portland, who was his ambassador at Paris, “‘ with any of his English ministers,” 
And an equally fervent admirer both of William and of Somers with himself, Lord 
Campbell, severely blames his predecessor for his unconstitutional compliance 
with his master’s wishes. (‘‘ Life of Lord Somers,” p. 140—145.) His com. 
pliance is the more singular, perhaps we ought rather to say is the stronger 
proof of William’s influence over the minds of even great men, because we learn 
from the same source that the Chancellor himself strongly disapproved of the 
first treaty. Yet, though he so far disobeyed the King as to communicate the 
royal commands to some of his colleagues, from whom he was enjoined to keep 
them secret, he obeyed them in setting the great seal to blank powers, and thus 
enabling them to bind the English nation in a most important matter, without 
taking the opinion or the advice of a single responsible English minister. 

It would carry us too far to discuss the details of the two treaties, both of 
which, indeed, were annulled by events which took place almost as soon as they 
were concluded ; but we think them fairly defensible, as far as regards British 
interests. And William’s whole heart was soinvariably and wholly set on making 
the greatest possible resistance to the aggrandisement of Louis XIV.; and he so 
fully understood the means of making such resistance that we quite agree with 
Lord Macaulay that he may be fairly allowed the credit of having made the best 
terms that the case admitted. 

The volume before us ends with the prorogation of Parliament in April, 1700. 
Flushed with their victory over the Peers, the Commons proceeded with unreason- 
ing frenzy to attack the Ministers and Privy Councillors. SSomers was accused of 
having been privy to the designs of Kidd, a seaman who, having been sent out to 
put down pirates in the Indian seas, found it more profitable to follow their 
example, and became a worse buccaneer than those whom he had been commis- 
sioned to destroy ; a charge which was utterly -ridiculous. He was accused like- 
wise of having accepted a grant from the Crown to support the dignity of the 
peerage to which he had lately been raised, a statement which was true: though 
it was also true that few peerages or grants had been better deserved. So 
dangerous was the temper of the Lower House, that the King, with wise deci- 
sion, sent down a commission to prorogue the Parliament. 

After the termination of the continuous narrative, we have two _ isolated 
passages: the first relating how, about twelve months after the prorogation, King 
James died; and how Louis, with strange inconsistency, overlooked the fact that 
at the peace of Ryswick, and in the negotiations about the Spanish succession, he 
had fully recognized William, and acknowledged James’s son, the old Pretender, 
as King of Great Britain; and a second telling how, after the lapse of another 
year, William himself died. Of the other momentous events which took place 
during those two years, we have no account from Lord Macaulay. He was not 
permitted to describe to us the settlement of the succession to our own Crown, 
rendered necessary by the unexpected death of the Duke of Gloucester, the son 
of the’ Princess Anne; nor the unwilling consent which his counsellors’ wrung 
from the king to accept the will of Charles VI., and to acknowledge the Duc 
d@ Anjou as King of Spain;+ nor the formal impeachment and acquittal of 
William’s ministers, of Orford, and Somers, and Montague; nor the vigour with 
which the King aided the young King of Sweden, Charles XII., against his 
enemies—sending Rooke with a fleet to the Baltic, who, as Nelson did a century 
afterwards, broke up the northern coalition by a triumphant attack on the Danish 
capital. 

Nor, and that is not our lightest loss, have we the advantage of studying the 
character of William in the summing up of that character, which the lamented 
author would himself have presented to us. And yet, in a great degree, we may 
gather from his own narrative what that summing up must have been. Though 
not a general of the first class, William was, beyond all doubt, an excellent 
soldier; bold and yet cautious, never terrified by reverses into a despair of 
eventual success; never induced by temporary advantage to forget, or to go 
beyond the object he had originally proposed to himself. As an European states- 
man he was the first of his age. No one was more intimately and thoroughly 
acquainted with the interests and desires of every court in Christendom; none 
perceived more clearly the turning point on which the welfare, if we may not say 
the safety of Europe depended—namely, the reduction of the power of Louis XIV. 
Nor did any one pursue that object with greater tenacity of purpose, nor with 
greater variety of resource. 

If from these high qualities we are to make some abatement in forming our 
estimate of his general character, it will be when we look upon him as King of 
England. And yet, even while making such abatement, we must admit that he 
conferred great and imperishable benefits on England. We wholly disagree with 
those who blame him for his conduct to his father-in-law in 1688. It is almost 
certain that at that time he did really believe the new born Prince of Wales to be 
a supposititious child; and if he were such, William’s own wife was incontestibly 
the heiress of the throne, and he was bound to assert her claims against those 
who, by a shameless fraud, were seeking to invalidate them. But his errors 
towards England began after he became her king. In the second volume of this 
history (p. 180), Lord Macaulay admits that “the welfare of England was not 


* Burke, Letter I. on a Regicide Peace. 
+ See Barnet’s Own Times, and a letter from William to Heinsius, quoted by M, de Remusaf, 
L’ Angleterre au 18e Siécle, Vol. i. p. 134. 
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nis chief object ;” that “whatever patriotic feeling he had was for Holland. 
He saved England, it is true, but he never loved her, and” (he might have added 
-perefore) “he never obtained her love.” 

In another passage (iv. 204), when attempting to throw a veil over his share 
- the dark atrocity of Glencoe, he tells us, “The truth is that the king under- 
<tood Continental politics thoroughly, and gave his whole mind to them; to Eng- 
\ish business he attended less, and to Scotch business least of all.”” The statement 
-s no doubt true; but on a king of England and Scotland it is hard to conceive a 
more discreditable imputation. 

And as he was in the first so was he in the last years of his reign. His 
favourites, those at least of the male sex, were all foreigners. The ceaseless 
vegources of Montague, the grave wisdom of Somers, never made their way to 


his heart as did the grasping pomposity of Portland, or the supple flatteries of | 


Albemarle. The only names mentioned in the last page of this history as 
she chosen witnesses of his last hours are Bentinck, Keppel, and Auverquerque. 
And, however ancient their friendship with him, such were not the proper mourners 
around the death-bed of an English king. 

One of the great Whig writers of this century (Hallam, Const. Hist.) has made 
» veneration for William’s memory the touchstone of a true Whig; and the 
vreatest Whig of the last century has put forward in the strongest colours the 
pest pleas on which such veneration for him or any other monarch can well be 
founded. After recapitulating the language of the letter from Somers to which 
Lord Macaulay alludes (p. 139), in which the Chancellor faithfully represented to 
the king “the deadness and want of spirit existing in the nation universally, their 
weariness of taxes, their indisposition to enter into a new war,’ Burke points out 
that “he persevered to expel the fears of his people by his fortitude; to steady 
their fickleness by his constancy; to expand their narrow prudence by his 
enlarged wisdom ; to sink their factious temper in his public spirit. In spite of 
his people he resolved to make them great and glorious; to make England 
(inclined to shrink into her narrow self), the arbitress of Europe, the tutelary 
angel of the human race.’”’——(Burke, Letter I., on a Regicide Peace). This is a 
high panegyric. Yet he who recollects the low position which England occupied 
among nations before the accession of William, the lofty pinnacle on which she 
stood at his death; who recollects that under Charles the Thames itself was not 
safe from the flag of an enemy, that in Anne’s time the British standard waved 
triumphant from the Danube to the Scheldt, will pause before he pronounces one 
word of it unfounded or even exaggerated. And to these great results of great 
qualities we must add the more homely virtues. We must say in his praise that 
he was frugal, sincere, and eminently truthful and honest. And then, though it 
may, indeed, still be true that he valued his English throne more for the increased 
facilities which it gave him for opposing the French lust of universal tyranny, than 
for the sake of England herself, we must in justice place him very high, not only 
among our own sovereigns, but among those who in any country have by 
righteous means promoted the welfare of their own kingdoms, of Europe, and of 
the world. 

We must not conclude without one word of thanks to Lady Trevelyan, both for 
what she has done, and for what she has left undone. In both she has shown the 
truest affection for her illustrious brother, and the soundest judgment. Even 
though transcribed and revised by Lord Macaulay, the portion which she has pre- 
sented to us had not, of course, received his last polish; but any final touches 
which might have been given to it would only have affected the pointing of an 
occasional expression, the turn of an occasional sentence. His careful and deli- 
berate opinions on all the matters contained in these pages would probably in no 
respect have been altered. But had a single word been added, or a single word 
been erased by another hand, we should no longer have felt sure that those 
opinions themselves had not been tampered with ; and to those who seck not only 
pleasure from the eloquence of a great writer, but instruction from the judgment 
of a laborious and acute student of history, the book would have lost half its 
value. 

Lady Trevelyan, then, may well be satisfied with the manner in which she has 
performed her sorrowful, and at the same time grateful task. Virgil, while be- 
wailing Marcellus, lamented that, in strewing purple flowers over his grave, he 
was performing but an unprofitable duty of friendship. But the wreath now 
hung by his sister on Macaulay’s tomb is neither valueless nor perishable, being 
composed, as it is, of flowers which sprung from his own well cultivated mind, 
and which have been wrought into their present form by his own diligent care 
and brilliant genius. 





THE REPUBLIC OF FOOLS.* 


Mr. CuristMas has deserved well of his country. Let others unite Italy 
pension the Pope, keep an eye upon Syria, congratulate Poland, emancipate the 
serfs, sympathise with Hungary, support Austria, and lick the young French orator 
into sense—but we look to King Christmas for enjoyment. And here is enjoy- 
ment, for many a Christmas to come, for many thousands of English boys, and 
many thousands of Englishmen and Englishwomen. Unfortunately for the 
world Pisistratus Caxton departed this life without having made any contribution 
towards the great history of human folly—save indeed by the record of his own. 
Mr. Christmas has given us something even better in his translation of Wieland’s 
Abderites; and in the simplest, most racy, and vernacular English has en- 
riched our literature with another character of the family, dear to mankind, of 
the Quixotes, Gullivers, and other human foils of human self-love and vanity. 
If the addition to our shelves of a book to delight the young and instruct the old, 
overflowing with wit, fan, drollery inexpressible, wisdom, depth, and know- 
ledge, is an achievement deserving of national thanks, we undertake to convey 
our share to Mr. Christmas, fearing only lest we should not have thanked him 
sufficiently. We live in wise and torrid days; not that we complain ; but 
blessed is the man who, once a century, leads us for an hour to a fresh, verdant 
little oasis of folly, and fires the purifying train of guileless uncontrollable mirth, 
the truest antidote to the bitterness of smiles. 

Wieland, though less known to Englishmen, perhaps, than his younger con- 
temporaries, Goethe and Schiller, is nevertheless one of the greatest of German 
iumourists. His intellectual career was long and chequered, a faithful reflex of 
the phases of the last century. Born in 1733, sixteen years before Goethe, 
twenty-six before Schiller whom he outlived, he saw the setting sun of French 
influence over German art and writing, co-operated in the regeneration of the 
Lational literature, which found its highest expression in his younger rivals, and 
‘ived to receive the cross of the legion of honour from Napoleon in 1808. He 
“sed on the 20th of January, 1813, in his eightieth year. Thus he may be said 
to have lived through the most active part of the eighteenth century, and to have 
witnessed in his last days its greatest and most startling result. 

Precocions in his youth, he preserved his faculties in extreme oldage. He 
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read at three years old, enjoyed Cornelius Nepos at seven, composed, or thought 
of composing, great epics at thirteen, at sixteen had read almost all the Roman 
authors of the golden age, besides many of the moderns—Fontenelle, Wolff, 
Bayle, and others. Addison already delighted him. The “ Memorabilia” and 
“ Cyropiedia” of Xenophon were his especial favourites—a predilection the more 
curious, as both these works actually represent the two main tendencies, which 
make up the literary career of Wieland—the conception of an ideal te of 
men on one hand, of an ideal individual on the other. His early love for Don 
Quixote had also a characteristic significancy to be traced in his later writings, 
and in a great measure in the work before us. Not alittle remarkable in a writer 
destined to settle down into the broad and golden mean of trae insight and cool 
appreciation, are the extremes to which he fell a prey in early life. His first bids 
was towards the mystic school of pietists, among whom the amiable physiognomist 
Lavater occupied a prominent place. This first tendency in Wieland seems to 
have been powerfully confirmed by @ passionate attachment which he conceived 
for a girl, whose hand, we are told, he first kissed four years after he had fallen in 
love with her—in vain, alas!—she gave that hand to another. In the mean- 
time he had been studying Plato, living the life of a recluse, and publishing from 
time to time writings pervaded with pietistic tendencies, and among others a 
tragedy upon Lady Jane Grey. Concerning the characters in this tragedy, the 
prince of critics, Lessing, wrote that all the characters in it seemed to be nothing 
but “dear pious people.’ Lady Jane Grey was a “dear pious girl.” Lady 
Suffolk was a “dear pious mother.”” The Duke was a “dear pious father.” 
Lord Guildford was a “dear pious husband.’ The Lady Sidney, a “dear pious” 
—what, he really could not say. His female characters were all dear pious 
seraphims; his bad characters were devils painted in black. But our author 
was not to sojourn long in these Elysian realms. Roused by the wholesome 
treatment of Lessing and other critics, and conscious of his powers, though 
subject to fits of despondency, it so happened at this critical juncture in his 
mental evolution, when the moulting wing requires shelter, that he fell in with 
his old love, now Madame de la Roche, by whom he was introduced to a 
highly polished and intellectual circle. He now turned to Lucian; and Shake- 
speare, which at this time he began to translate, powerfully conduced to dispel 
the mists besetting his mental eyesight. Perhaps, however, that which prac- 
tically established him in his normal drift was the acquaintance which he made, in 
1762, with Count Stadion, a highly-polished nobleman, in whose society he began 
to acquire a knowledge of men and manners, for which he was afterwards remark- 
able. If, subsequently, his muse occasionally veered towards the Anacreontic, 
and favoured Cupid rather than Psyche, we must attribute it partly to the 
first effects of his recoil from an opposite extreme, partly to the general tendency 
of the eighteenth century, by which, in common with most authors of his time, he 
was variously swayed to and fro. 

To give the immense list of all the works he wrote in his unusually long and 
prolific life, would be beyond onr space. Suffice it to say, the ‘ Republic of 
Fools,” as Mr. Christmas calls it, was first published in Wieland’s forty-first year, 
in the full maturity of his genius and intellect, under the name of a “ History 
of the Abderites,” a fiction belonging to the class of philosophical romances. 

The subject is brief and simple. Abdera was a Thracian colony, proud of its 
descent from illustrious Athens. The Abderites, who in fact were the Republic 
of Fools, naturally therefore conceived themselves to be the wisest people on 
the face of the earth. They were not deficient in ideas, but their ideas were 
seldom to the purpose—they spoke much, and never thought what they were 
saying. This melancholy habit, by ill luck, extended to their deeds. When the 
bird was flown, they shut the cage. They were called thoughtless, but the 
mischief was, they were none the better for thinking. Were they guilty of extra- 
ordinary stupidity, ten to one they had resolved to act with unexampled wisdom. 
And they never debated with more length and solemnity, than when on the point 
of arriving at the very worst decision. An “ Abderitish idea,” an “ Abderitish 
trick,’ passed into a proverb, much as a “ Bull” with us, or a “ Lalleburger” 
among the Swiss. To take anexample. It once occurred to them that a city, like 
Abdera, ought to have a fine fountain. It should be raised in the centre of the 
market place. A new tax was laid on; a sculptor sent for from Athens; asea-god 
in a chariot drawn by sea-horses surrounded by nymphs, tritons, and dolphins, was 
designed and executed at immense expense, to spout the water from their nostrils. 
When everything was ready, it was discovered that there was barely water to 
wet the noses of the dolphins, and the horses had all the appearance of suffering 
from a severe influenza. At another time they purchased a very lovely Venus of 
ivory, the masterpiece of Praxiteles. All Abdera fell into ecstacies, and exclaimed 
with one voice, ‘ She is too beautiful to be placed on a low pedestal.” In con- 
sequence of this happy thought, they built an obelisk eighty feet high; and as it 
was impossible to know at that distance whether it was a Venus or an orange- 
girl, it became necessary to assure all strangers that nothing more perfect could 
be seen. 

Such were the Abderites, among whom Democritus, the son of one of Abdera’s 
wealthiest citizens, inherited his father’s possessions, and in his twentieth .year, 
instead of reflecting on the manner in which he was to increase or to retain his 
fortune, resolved (a very extraordinary resolution for an Abderite, but the excep- 
tion to the rule only proves the truth of the story) to make it the means of self- 
improvement, by enriching and cultivating his mind to the highest degree. And 
what thought the Abderites? The good people were amazed. They never 
dreamt the mind could have any other interests than the mouth, stomach, and 
other portions of man’s animal economy. 

In those days it was not every man who could go to Corinth, and the number 
of learned men was small. Now Democritus did not merely travel like Ulysses 
to ascertain customs, or Plato to seek visionaries, or Pausanias to seek pictures, or 
Dr. Solander to classify plants; but he journeyed to explore the beauties of nature 
and art in all their effects and causes, and especially to study man in every state 

rude or polished, ingenuous or deceitful, perfect or imperfect—and whatever 
besides might aid him in thoroughly understanding human natare. The result of 
this our readers may easily guess. Democritus returned to his native city one 
of the most learned men of the world. His knowledge extends from the cedar 
of Lebanon to the mite in an Arcadian cheese, and he has also become acquainted 
in his travels with all the wisest and best men. When, after an absence of 
twenty years, Democritus returns to Abdera, enriched in mind and heart, stately, 
dignified, bronzed, and bearing with him a stuffed crocodile, a live monkey, and 


many other wonderful things, the Abderites for some days talked of nothing 


le 
cise, 
After a short time they began to think they had perhaps overrated the great 
traveller. Democritus, in his absence, had been robbed of half his wealth by his 
trustee, and he passes all the accounts without hesitation. 


The people are 
astounded ; the lawyers are disgusted. 


But at least Democritus will compete for 
high public employment. The Abderites begin to calculate the price of their 
votes. One offers him a daughter, another a grandchild, another his aunt. 
Democritus declares he is not ambitions of being a councilman, and does not 
intend to marry. Baulked in their matrimonial plans, the Abderites resolve, at 
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any rate, to make the best of his acquaintance and conversation. A man who 
has brought with him an ape, a crocodile, and a tame dragon, must have many 
wonderful things to relate. Surely he will tell of giants twelve yards, and dwarfs 
six inches high, and men with dogs’ and asses’ heads, of mermaids with green 
hair, white negroes, and blue Centaurs. But Democritus lies little, and indeed 
less than if he had never left his native country. They asked him whether in 
the country of the Garamantes he had not met with people without heads, and 
having their eyes, noses, and mouths upon their breasts. Democritus protests 
by Castor and Pollux he could not remember ever having had the honour of 
meeting with such. “ At least,” said the questioner, a very learned Abderite, 
“you met in India with people born with only one leg, but who, notwithstanding, 
in consequence of the extraordinary breadth of their foot, glide over the ground 
so quickly, that a man on horseback can scarcely keep pace with them. Did you 
not also, at the source of the Ganges, meet with a people, whose sole nutriment 
was the scent of wild apples?” “Oh! do tell us all about it,” cried out eagerly 
the Abderite ladies ; “do tell us, Mr. Democritus. What could you not tell us 
if only you would,” 

Democritus swears, but to no purpose, that neither in India nor Ethiopia had 
he seen or heard of such wonderful creatures. ‘‘ Well, what have you seen 
then?” asked a round, short personage, “you who have seen none of these 
things. What else can you have seen that is wonderful in those distant countries?” 
“Wonderful !’’ replies Democritus, #miling, “ 1 found my time so much occupied 
in examining that which was natural, that I had none to spare for the merely 
wonderful.’ “I must confess,’ said the stout gentleman, “that it does not 
repay one for the fatigue of passing over so many seas, and ascending so many 
high mountains, not to see more than one of us can see just as well at home,’— 
an observation which we may have heard without going to Abdera. We have 
not space to follow our philosopher further, and, indeed, we have but conducted 
our reader to the very threshold of the work. We trust, however, that nothing 
we have said may deter him in his own interest from making personal acquaint- 
ance with Democritus and the Abderites, the priest Strobylus and the holy Frogs, 
the beautiful Gulleru and the Lady Salabanda, Shah Baham and tlie Nomophyllax 
Gryllus, Euripides, as he really lived, and Hippocrates as he really prescribed. 

Last not least, we venture to recommend him not to allow any trifling considera- 
tion to prevent him from giving his fullest attention to the episode of the litiga- 
tion concerning the ‘* Ass’s Shadow,’ and therewith take our leave, with the hope 
that if we are fortunate enough to escape from the “ Shadows ” and “ Asses,” 
we may not, like the Abderites, be consumed by the frogs. 





ON TRANSLATING HOMER.* 


lr is confessed on all hands that of all our modern poets not one is imbued with 
the spirit of classical antiquity to the same extent with Mr. Arnold, who if he 
originally gained with ease the ear of the refined and educated, as starting 
with the great advantage of being the eldest son of the late Dr. Arnold of Rugby, 
has since that time done much to prove himself worthy of the seal then set upon 
his merits. It is true that he can never be a popular poet ; his style has too little 
of the subjectivity of the age for that, and his appeal is too exclusively to the 
iutellect rather than the feelings for him ever to hope to gain the ear of the 
public at large; but among scholars he will always take a very high place, and 
Oxford will never reproach herself for having placed him, whilst still a young 
man, in one of the most important of her Professorial chairs, a post which he 
appears to regard in its proper light, as giving him a claim to speak with autho- 
rity, and to lay down the law in matters of poetic criticism. 

If there be a subject in classical antiquity on which Mr. Arnold has a right to 
speak, it is that of Greek poetry, to which his tastes have a far more obvious 
affinity than to any productions of the less intellectual and less imaginative pocts 
of Rome. And if there be one of the Greek poets on whose genius we should 
like to hear Mr. Arnold pronounce an opinion, it is on that most unapproachable 
of all poets—Homer—with the true spirit of whose writings all Englishmen who 
are ignorant of the Greek language, are hitherto almost wholly unacquainted. 

Mr. Arnold’s lectures form an elaborate criticism on the best known translations 
of Homer, the long Alexandrines of Chapman, the rhymed couplets of Pope, 
the blank verse of Cowper, and the inferior efforts of Sotheby and Wright, fol- 
lowing the course of Pope and Cowper respectively, as well as of the ballad version 
by Mr. F. W. Newman. We have not space within the compass of this short 
notice to draw out in detail the consecutive steps by which Mr. Arnold arrives at 
his conclusions ; but we may sum them up by saying that in his own opinion each 
translator has failed in one or more points to reproduce the thoughts of the great 
original,—the father of poetry, as he may be called in more senses than one. 
Homer, to use Mr. Arnold's terms, is rapid, plain in style, plain in ideas, and 
thoronghly noble. 

‘“*Now, between Cowper and Homer there is interposed the mist of Cowper's elaborate 
Miltonic manner, entirely alien to the flowing rapidity of Homer; between Pope and Homer 
there is interposed the mist of Pope’s literary artificial manner, entirely alien to the naturalness 
of Homer's manner ; between Chapman and Homer there is interposed the fancifulness of the 


Elizabethan age, entirely alien to the plain directness of Homer's thought and feeling ; while 


between Mr. Newman and Homer is interposed a cloud of more than Egyptian darkness, 


namely, &@ manner in Mr. Newman's version eminently ignoble, while Homer’s manner is 


eminently noble.” 

Every scholar will admit the force of this observation in the main. Cowper's 
reputation as a poct is not based on his translation of the liad; and even the 
greatest admirers of the bard of Olney must own that his Miltonic lines, extended 
over twenty-four books, though very faithful to the original, are sadly wanting in 
rapidity of flow. The fictitious ornateness of Pope's style, his laboured antithesis 
and alliteration, his fondness for long words derived from the Latin, and constant 
aim at dazzling displays of intellectual terms, give point to the sarcastic remark, 
that spirited and powerful as his translation undoubtedly is (except in merely 
descriptive passages), yet the work, after all, is Pope’s Iliad, not Homer's. Chap- 
man’s version, which was composed in the reign of Elizabeth, though less 
hterary than Pope’s and less heavy than Cowper’s, and though it has the further 
merit of being fresh and vigorous, yet must be condemned as tainted to a degree 
with the fanciful character of the age in which it was written; whereas Homer 
is the very antipodes of all that is fantastic and grotesque. Mr. Newman evi- 
dently labours under a mistaken idea of the Homeric writings, and deservedly 
incurs Mr. Arnold’s severe censure for styling them quaint, varrulous, j 
and low—qualities the very opposite of those which most other scholars would 
pick out as belonging to Homer. Mr. Newman of course means that the poet 
rises and falls with his subject, becoming prosaic when his subject is tame, and 
low when it is mean. On the contrary we hold with Mr. Arnold that even 
where he deals with Thersites or Irus, Homer never becomes low or mean, but 
always leaves on the reader’s mind an impression of nobleness. 


MOSAIC, 


* On Translating Homer. Three Lectures delivered at Oxford by Matthew Arnold, M.A., 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, and late Fellow of Oriel College. Long- 
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What, then, in Mr. Arnold’s opinion, is the best English equivalent to the 
hexameter verse of Homer? He replies, the English hexameter; and we are 
disposed to acquiesce in his criticism. Most of our readers are acquainted wit), 
Ww , ‘4 7 ; 7 2 ‘ 
he xameter verses of a certain type through the pages of Longtellow’s “ Evange. 
line,’ though that poem would give but little idea of the precise style of compo. 
sition which Mr. Arnold advocates, inasmuch as they are “ tenderly elegant ” 
and subjective when at their best, and at their worst they are careless, washy 
slipshod, and “ lumbering.” i 
Mr. Arnold appears to have been inspired with this idea by reading a versgioy 
of a passage in the third book of the Iliad, by Dr. Hawtrey, formerly head maste, 
. ae . . Al . ’ 
and now Provost, of Eton, originally printed in a volume of “ English Hexamete; 
Translations,” taken mostly from the German, and published in 1847. The lines 
alluded to run as follows :— 
** Clearly the rest I behold of the dark-eyed sons of Achaia : 
Known to me well are the faces of all; their names I remember. 
Two, two, only remain, whom I see not among the commanders, 
Castor fleet in the car, Polydeuces brave with the cestus, 
Own dear brethren of mine—one parent loved us as infants. 
Are they not here in the host, from the shores of lov’d Lacedwemon ? 
Or, though they came with the rest in ships that bound thro’ the waters, 
Dare they not enter the fight or stand in the council of heroes, 
All for fear of the shame and the taunts my crime has awakened ? 
So said she—they long in Earth’s soft arms were reposing, 
There in their own dear land, their fatherland, Lacedszemon.” 

There is about these lines a quiet dignity and majesty, and a freshness and 
perfect simplicity which cannot fail to charm those on whose ears the monotonous 
blank verses of Cowper fall dull and heavy, and to whom the ever recurring 
rhymes of the elaborate Pope are as odious as a “ recurring decimal” is to an 
Eton sixth form boy. 

We are astonished at only one thing, and that is that Mr. Arnold does not seem 
to be aware that what he suggests has been already done—at least to a great 
extent,—and done with success. The late Mr. Lancelot Shadwell, formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge (a memoir of whom will be found in onr 
obituary for the 19th of last January), published about sixteen or eighteen years 
ago an English hexameter version of a considerable portion of the Iliad, including 
six or seven books to our own knowledge, and extending, we believe, to ten or 
twelve. We have not the work at hand to refer to; but we quote from memory 
the first lines of Book I. as a sample of the whole, and we think that,our readers 
will be disposed to consider that they might very easily pass for the production of 
Dr. Ilawtrey, which Mr. Arnold quotes with so much approbation. 

** Sing tome, Muse, that wrath which of old to the sons of Achaia 
Brought on numberless ills the accursed wrath of Achilleus, 
Which many brave men’s souls untimely to dark Aidoneus 
Husted away, their corpses a prey to the flesh-loving eagle ; 
Give, and a feast to the dogs—thus Zeus’ stern will was accomplished, 
Who first, all ordaining, in enmity parted asunder, 
Atreus’ godlike son and Achaia’s lord, Agamemnon.”’ 

To this we venture to add (from memory, too), Mr. Shadwell’s version of the 

passage from Book III., so well translated by Dr. Hawtrey :— 
** Now too occur to my view many dark-eyed sons of Achaia, 
Persons known to me well, whose names I gladly remember ; 
Two still noway appear to me, two brave army-commanders, 
Castor, breaker of horses and champion-of-fist Polydeukes, . 
Both own brethren of mine, whom one mother owned as her offspring. 
Have they arrived not yet from dearly-beloved Lakedaimon, 
Ifere, or have they arrived through the paths of the deep navigation, 
Yet now keep them aloof from the armed encounter of heroes, 
Shamed of a sister's reproaches and guilt-disgraced reputation ? 
So said she; nor knew Mother Earth then rested upon them, 
In Lakedaimon laid, in the dear-loved land of her fathers.” 

The above duplicate version of one of the best known passages in the Homeric 
poems will serve to establish one point—namely, that the English tongue is suffi- 
ciently rich to admit of several attempts upon the same plan to give the English 
public a complete version of Homer, not only in substance, but also in manner 
and style. 

For ourselves, we quite agree with Mr. Arnold in holding that there is no reason 
in the nature of the English language why it should not accommodate itself to 
hexameters at least as well as the German does; and that, owing to its greater 
rapidity, it seems to us that it is even better suited as a medium: accordingly 
we do not think that English poets will always forego the great advantages in the 
way of movement and expression which that metre possesses, whether alone or 
conjoined with the pentameter; and as Mr. Arnold remarks, “ applied to Homer, 
the hexameter will afford the translator the immense additional support of keeping 
him more nearly than any other metre to Homer’s movement’’—a great point, 
certainly, and one which forms a large item in the general effect of a version in 
another language. We observe that Mr. Arnold recommends any scholar who 
attempts the task to use the authorized version of the Bible as his promptuarium ; 
and here, too, we fully coincide ; for in the translation of the Scriptures* we find 
* perfect plainness of speech allied with perfect nobleness,’”’ and accompanied with 
that richness of diction which makes the sacred text a mine of wealth to the poet, 
yet free from the conceits of the Elizabethan age. We believe that Pope himself 
confessed as much when he said that “‘ pure and noble simplicity is nowhere in 
such perfection as in the Scripture and Homer ;” but he little saw how severely 
he was condemning himself out of his own mouth. Habemus confitentem reum. 

In conclusion, Mr. Arnold modestly disclaims having either the “ time” or the 
“ courage”’ necessary for such an attempt as an English hexameter version of the 
Iliad. We can only say that the specimens of his efforts in this direction which 
he gives on pages 97-8, and 101-2, show clearly that if he lacks the “ time” or 
the “courage,” he at all events does not lack the ability to do full justice to the 
work. 


STUDENT LIFE IN VENETIA.+ 

Tis work purports to be a translation from the unpublished manuscript auto- 
biography of Signor Philippo Malincontri, who is now, or was recently, a gentle- 
man farmer, cultivating his own land in an Alpine valley to the north of Venice. 
The editor is Signor Girolamo Volpe, the author of a well-known Italian versio! 
of “ Paradise Lost; the translator, Mr. C. B. Cayley, also well known as the 
author of an English version of the divine comedy of Dante. In a brief lette! 
from Caprera, Garibaldi accepts of the dedication of the work to him, in terms 
implying that it is a fiction. Such it doubtless is, although at the same time 
there is evidence that the descriptions it contains refer, under feigned names, 
real places, and that the greater number of the dramatis persone are literary 
men, lawyers, and ecclesiastics, who were well known in Venice and Padua within 
the last quarter of a century. Under the guise of a love story, the author has 1” 





* The same remark applies also to the Prayer-book version of the Book of Psalms, which ! 
quite a storehouse of beautiful expressions for the poet. 


+ Philippo Malincontri. Edited by Girolamo Volpe. Translated by C. B. Cayley, B.A. 


London; George Manwaring, 8, King William-street, Strand. 1861. 
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act endeavoured to paint the life of the middle classes in Italy, and to realize in 
-he minds of Englishmen a more vivid idea than they could otherwise have had of 
-ye influence which Austrian institutions exercise upon literary activity and 
jomestic life in the Lombard cities. The work might more fittingly have been 
ntitled “ Love-making in Venetia,” than “ Student Life in Venetia ;” but these 
phrases, it seems, are nearly synonymous, as will appear from a brief outline of 
the plot. : ; 

The tale opens with a few sunny glimpses of the hero’s childhood, spent at 

jorasco, in the Venetian Highlands. He is doated upon by his grandfather. 
The garrulous old gentleman and his little pupil were walking one afternoon into 
-he country, when they were joined by the parish priest. “Did you notice,” 
asked the old man, when the latter had left, ‘“ how the people touched their 
ats to him ?’’—and he went on to tell what a fine thing it is to be a clergyman, 
and all about the splendour in which bishops and cardinals live, entertaining their 
fiends to sumptuous repasts and driving about in magnificent coaches. He had 
Janted in the boy’s mind an ambition destined to influence his future career. At 
<chool Philippo distinguished himself. At the termination of the elementary 
course, he and another boy contested the first prize. What then befell illustrates 
the state of feeling in Northern Italy. The teachers were accused of favouritism. 
Malincontri belonged to the bourgeoisie, and his side was taken by the more 
natriotic of the citizens; Alessandri belonged to the noblesse, his father being 
military commandant of the city, and he was warmly backed by all who looked 
forward to the patronage of Government. The result was a scene at the distri- 
bution of prizes, which compelled our hero to leave his native place and get 
instruction elsewhere. 

He was sent to Voltano, a village far among the mountains, to be prepared for 
the gymnasium at Venice, under the care of the parish priest. The account 
civen of the journey thither in the carrier’s cart, and of the republican society 
he met with on reaching his destination, is very interesting. It is the custom in 
the Alpine villages to hurry over the vesper service on Sunday, to enable the male 
population to enjoy the afternoon in a game at bowls. The priest of Voltano, 
who was a worthy man and a good scholar, only followed an old practice in join- 
ing his parishioners on these occasions. Accompanied by his pupil, it was his 
wont to spend the evening with them before the great fire in the alehouse kitchen, 
where they drank a measure of wine with great decorum, gossiped about the 
news of the week, and discussed parochial and commercial business with the 
sagacity and good sense which characterises the Italians of the hill districts. Like 
most of the countrymen of Petrarch, our hero appears to have been very suscep- 
tible to the influence of female charms from his earliest years. The first object 
of his affection was a brunette, who was placed opposite to him in church at his 
first communion. The next person who exercised a fascination over him was a 
beautiful child of ten or eleven years of age, whom he met near Voltano, when he 
was caught in a thunder-storm, and sought refuge in a shepherd’s hut. 

In due time Malincontri repaired to Venice, where he studied hard, became 
known to the literati and the artists, and frequented the cafés. He gives some 
account of his studies at the gymnasium, and of the professors who flourished 
there in his time, and endeavours to show that there are even now, in the Italian 
seminaries, men who would be heard of in Europe as thinkers and scholars were 
they not kept down and gagged by an abominable system of repression which 
makes all intellectual activity a crime. Again he fell in love—this time with a 
beautiful girl whom he saw at mass, and whom he afterwards discovered to be 
Angelica Accorti, the daughter of a rich nobleman near Voltano. At that period 
in life, when young men in this country are exerting their whole energies to gain 
‘he professional knowledge necessary to get an independent footing in life, Italian 
youths, deprived of all motives to the same active pursuits, too often spend their 
time in bootless and frivolous love-making. So it was with our hero. 

For the best part of two years he walked twice a day past the windows of his 
mistress. During the whole of the same time he followed her to church on 
Sundays and holidays, and this he did without receiving any but the faintest 
indications that his proceedings had been observed. Lounging in the great place 
of San Marco one day he met at fast the object of his affections. But sad to say, 
she was in company with the brunette whom he had flirted with and deserted 
when a boy. Both cast an indignant glance at him as he paased. Soon after he 
heard that Angelica was betrothed to his rival Alessandri, now a handsome young 
nobleman, who had come to his property. This was a tremendous blow. The 
lover sank under it. He resolved to abandon the world, and recalling old dreams 
inspired by his grandfather, he made up his mind to turn priest. His relations 
were delighted to hear of his resolution. He accordingly proceeded to Padua to 
pursue his divinity studies; but he found the coarse and home-bred peusants who 
formed the majority of the students little to his liking. Before his course was 
ended, the recollections of the happy scenes in which he had mingled when 
unfettered by clerical restraints crowded upon his mind. He was not yet a priest. 
and before leaving the old university town and taking the fatal plunge, he resolved 
to visit once more the Café Pedrocchi, “to have,’’ he says, “one last admiring 
‘ook of the stately Paduan dames.’”’ When he went first as a student to Venice, 
he stayed at the house of a poor Government clerk, who had a large family. The 
eldest daughter, Chechina, was a sort of Cinderella, who did the household 
drudgery, and thereby saw much of the lodger. She imparted to him her griev- 
ices against her step-mother, and a very friendly intercourse sprung up between 
them. For some years they had lost sight of each other. What, then, was his 
surprise to meet her and her newly-married husband, a friend of his own, in the 
café, they being on a visit from Venice to Padua. Chechina was quite altered. 
There was no longer a trace of household drudgery in her appearance. She spoke 
with spirit and vivacity, and seemed in all respects a well-educated lady. “Is 
she dead?” she inquired of Malincontri, taking it for granted that disappoint- 
nent in love was the cause of his having stooped to enter a profession so gene- 
rally eschewed as the Church by all who have chances of success in another 

areer. He told her his story, and she promised to see what could yet be done. 

In no fitting frame of mind Malincontri returned home to undergo his ordi- 

ation trials. He had passed creditably all his examinations in the higher 
branches of theological study, but he had neglected the histrionic department of 
ue p ‘ofession. 

“To read the office (a kind of daily task incumbent upon all priests from the Pope to the last 
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mongst the clergy) is a serious thing, there are so many crotchets in the arrangement, pages to 
turned over, prayers not put down and supposed to be known by heart; and all is such a 
vedley of anthems, texts, responses, psalms, prayers, crossings, genuflexions, bowings, and 
ternate reading, singing, chanting, and intoning, with here one person responding, there 
"ery one responding, here one going out in the midst, there another going out, sometimes one 
“ing, sometimes another, sometimes all, that he never made head or tail of it, or got through a 
cth part of it correctly.” 
ry : i i 
lhe consequence was that he was remanded till the next ordination, a result 
ith which he was rather pleased than disappointed. Soon after his discomfiture 
© made an excursion on horseback to the neighbourhood of Voltano, and lost his 
way. Coming late at night into a village, he discovered it to be that where the 
‘ccorti family resided during the summer. A gentleman, whom he met in the 
“eet, and whom he knew slightly, invited him to his house. He had not long 
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been there, when, by the merest accident, Angelica herself made her appearance 
at the door, with a servant carrying a lantern. She had come to spend the eve- 
ning with his entertainer’s family. We need not narrate what followed, how the 
sprightly young priest turned over her music at the piano, conducted her home, 
found out that Angelica and the little shepherdess whom he had met in the 
thunder-storm were the same, and confirmed the explanation which Chechina had 
already made. Suffice it to say, that next day our hero told his mother all about 
his distresses as a lover, threw off his clerical attire, and devoting himself to the 
life of a gentleman farmer among the mountains, became the husband of the 
beautiful and accomplished lady he had loved so long. 

The story is gracefully and effectively told. The first volume lacks incident 
and makes too much of the trivial events of childhood, episodical passages 
interfering to a great extent with the progress of the plot. But the interest is 
admirably sustained as the tale proceeds, and the love scene at the conclusion is 
as well conceived as anything of the kind we can recall. The characters of the 
Venetian and Paduan professors are briefly yet effectively sketched, but the finest 
portrait in the book is that of the hero’s mother, a type of womanhood which 
does infinite honour to the country producing it. The author touches a chord 
which will vibrate in many hearts by the incidents he has chosen to illustrate 
her matronly dignity and tenderness, her unaffected piety, her wisdom, and her 
deep, unutterable love for her children. 





THE SCOTTISH COVENANTERS.* 


Wuav part has England played in the great drama of history > What is the 
mission entrusted to her by Providence? ‘“ That of spinning cotton,” replies 
Sidney Smith, “ not for herself alone, but for the whole human race.” “That of 
evolving,’ says Mr. Dodds, “for the benefit of mankind, a model of the best 
system of government.” Adopting the general views of English history to which 
the latter assumption leads, the author of this work is disposed to attach great 
importance to the fifty years’ struggle of the Covenanters as disclosing springs of 
action which directly influenced the great current of political events in this 
country, from the swearing of the Covenant in 1638 down to the revolution of 
1688. The subject may seem repulsive to many persons, but it is not so. 

** Many a superficial reader,” says the author, ‘‘ would glance over the clauses of Magna 
Charta, or the ninety-five theses posted by Luther on the gates of the church at Wittemberg, 
and never perceive that in the former lay embodied the seeds of constitutional government ; 
that in the latter was the fountain from which the Protestant Reformation issued forth. So with 
the struggle of the Scottish Covenanters. Underneath much that is strange in their dialect, 
local in their views, polemical in their dogmas, we may trace, if we search aright, a substratum 
of principles, in which all men and all generations are vitally interested.’ 

This thesis Mr. Dodds has, we think, made good. From the story of the Covenant 
he has in fact sought to clear away all the common-places about priestcraft and 
fanaticism under which it has been buried by romance-writers and historians, 
At the same time he has translated into their modern equivalents the uncouth 
phrases, biblical and provincial, in which the same events have been recounted 
by contemporary moralists and biographers. A painstaking historical student, a 
vigorous and lively writer, with the whole repertory of current metaphor and 
allusion at command, he has invested with fresh interest the chequered fortunes 
of Leslie, Claverhouse, Burleigh, and Sharp. He has proved that the Covenanters 
were not, as they have been represented, weak and puling fanatics, but men 
who displayed in their long contest with tyranny, a vigour of understanding, 
strength of will, and a power of physical and moral endurance, which, indepen- 
dently of all other considerations, should entitle them to the respect and gratitude 
of posterity. 





THE EXPERIENCES OF A LONDON TRADESMAN.+ 

Mr. Fox was impressed, it is said, with the importance to every public man 
of his having the acquaintance and society of two or three very ordinary common 
place persons as a means of testing public opinion. The author of this book does 
not, in all respects, represent the class of citizens referred to. He is not ‘a 
regular British fool.” He is, on the contrary, a person of very great ability and 
shrewdness, who has turned to the best account the short experience he has had 
of business life; and yet, had he lived a few generations earlier, he might have 
become a valuable ally and adviser of the great statesman to whom we have just 
referred, so faithfully does he represent the opinions and sentiments of a large 
class of his countrymen. It is refreshing to meet with an author who does not 
adopt a great part of his ideas from books—who has evidently not ransacked a 
library before sitting down to write, and who says what he has to say withont 
employing the stereotyped phrases of his predecessors in the same department of 
literature. What the present writer has endeavoured to do, is to record the 
difficulties which beset him during “an unusually painful business career,’ and 
to explain how he extricated himself from his dilemmas. He thinks that his expe- 
rience may at least be of value to young tradesmen if it does not supply the materials 
for a manual to which they may fly in times of sudden loss, difficulty, and danger. 
He writes, as a matter of course, de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, so that we 
can present no general outline of his teaching. We might as well attempt to 
abridge ** Johnson’s Dictionary ”’ or the “ Book of Proverbs,” as “ Business Life.” 

When young men have left school the author thinks that they should not be 
allowed to spend a single hour in idleness or uncertainty as to their future 
pursuits. At the risk of big knuckles and horny palms they should, in almost all 
cases, be brought up to a trade, care being taken that as gentlemen mechanics 
they do not escape the drudgery and hard work of the callings they have selected. 
John Foster’s Essay on ‘‘ Decision of Character’’ has had more influence on the 
author’s life than any other book. Young tradesmen, the author thinks, would 
do well to get a copy, “and read it once at least every year.” They should, at 
the same time, join a “ Young Men’s Mutual [Improvement Scciet;.” 

Skipping what the author has to say of the risks of going too soon into 
business, of speculation and overtrading, we come naturally to those transactions 
in which lawyers must be employed. Bad law, he says, is the great bane of this 
country. 

“To say,” he observes, ‘‘that the state of our law, particularly that relating to civil matters, is 
merely imperfect, would be an insult to our common sense; but to say that it is rotten to the 
very core, and that almost every department of it, and every party connected with it, forms a 
particle of an enormous ulcer, which 1s at the present day eating away the very vitals of society, 
is only to say the truth.” 

We need scarcely add, that the reformation he proposes is of the most sweep- 
ing character. He would take deed making, will making, and all branches of 
conveyancing out of the hands of the lawyers, and intrust these functions to public 
officers. He would set up courts of arbitration, to compete with our present 
courts of justice, just as dissenting chapels are opened to compete for public 


* The Scottish Covenanters. By James D lds. Edinburgh: Edmonstone & Douglas. 1961. 
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patronage with the churches. The Quakers manage somehow to decide their 
disputes without entering a court of justice, and they grow rich in consequence. 
Some machinery might, he thinks, be contrived whereby suitors, who so will it, 
might be permitted to elect their own judge, and, perhaps, their own law, and 
might obtain, at small cost, an authoritative opinion in doubtful questions without 
incurring the expense of litigation, 

After putting young tradesmen on their guard against commercial and legal 
“ sharks,” the author bids them beware of the ladies; and especially of those 
belonging to danghter-fall houses, whom they are sure to meet at balls and even- 
ing parties, where all is tinsel and deception. He thinks that in courtship a 
little diplomacy, stratagem, and espionage should be employed to find out the 
character of a mistress. One of his friends abandoned his ordinary pursuits for a 
whole quarter to watch the conduct of a lady to whom he had been engaged for 
three years ; and the results, we are grieved to say, were unfavourable to the 
match. 

** Another gentleman whom I knew,” he says, ‘‘ was unexpectedly asked into his sweetheart's 
bedroom to wash his hands, and was so satisfied from what he saw as to her indolence, that he 
gave up the suit; and a third, who ascertained from an old servant the habits of the party, 
came to a similar resolution.”’ 

Much good advice respecting marriage, friendships, and the management of 
servants follows, all indicating sagacity and close observation in the writer ; but 
all, we are inclined to think, conceived too much in the narrow and selfish spirit of 
proverbial philosophy. ‘‘ Business Life”’ we, therefore, commend to the notice 
of our readers, not because it exhibits a sound code of morality or wisdom, but 
hecause it contains many good hints on business subjects and many valuable 
illustrations of the evils caused by our cumbrous legal system, and a satisfactory 
answer to those who maintain that the prevailing clamour against English law 
and English lawyers on the part of the mercantile community is the mere stupid 
cry of ignorance against a necessary evil. 


HOW OUR VOLUNTEERS SHOULD ATTACK AN ENEMY. * 


In the treatise before us one subject is submitted for reflection. How our 
Volunteers would account for an enemy is necessarily a matter of doubt, anda 
question not to be answered until after the day of trial. That in bravery they 
would be unsurpassed is little to be doubted, but whether they wonld be so 
organized and managed as to secure an effectual result is a point not so easy to 
foretell. Asa force different in education, feclings, position, and organization 
from the army proper, the strict tactics and discipline of the regular service seem 
at a first glance unsuited and unnatural. The physical force work ought to be 
done by our paid soldiers, while the natural occupation of the Volunteers seems 
to be that of sharp-shooters, assistant to the national army. The author of the 
book before us believes “there is a way of drilling, disciplining, and organizing 
them which will certainly give them the victory over any number and any 
organization of invading cnemies, as it has heretofore given it to those whose 
simple wisdom led them to embrace it.” And this organization is an almost in- 
stinctive one—this means of victory the mere formation of a loop of sharp- 
shooters around the enemy’s advancing columns. 

Attacked on every side by the oval cloud of skirmishers around, the enemy’s 
column would be obliged to face about at the sides, the angles, and the rear ; its 
power of motion would thus be stopped. If it advanced, the head of the column 
would be detached; if it attempted to throw out strong bodies of men from the 
flanks, the nimble riflemen would rapidly retire, firing with unerring aim from 
every cover as they fled, until the pursuing column would be obliged to retreat 
back to the main mass, harassed continually by the now again advancing rifle- 
men, or they would become separated from their army and liable to be surrounded 
and cut to pieces by superior numbers of the skirmishers. 

It was on this natural principle of resistance that for four hundred years the 
Romans were continually defeated by the Parthians, and by the solitary applica- 
tion of this principle to military tactics that Hannibal, with 40,000 men, when 
everything seemed hopeless, annihilated 80,000 of the picked troops of Rome, at 
the memorable battle of Canna. And it is by this principle of the loop formation 
that the author proposes our Volunteers should act against an invading army. 

For this purpose he would divide the country into districts, and on the landing 
of an enemy at any port the men of the district there should at once go out to 
harass him; the men of the neighbouring districts should march up to their aid, 
and so on, a continually increasing loop thus being formed round his column of 
attack on its onward march. The division of the counties of Kent, Surrey, Sussex, 
and Hampshire into districts for a like purpose of defence was actually done some 
centuries ago, during the wars of Edward III. and the other French-fighting 
monarchs of that age of gory glory; and there seems something sensible at the 
base of the present suggestion which might be turned to advantage. But whether 
the plan suggested, if taken in its integrity, would be effectual, requires, of course, 
the usual test of practical application. Every plan looks pretty on paper, but it 
is, somehow, the part always of human genius to find an efficient counterplan. 

It seems, however, very possible, by acting on this suggestion, and by keeping 
the main army in front of the intruders, to make the Volunteer army a most 
effectual means of continually harassing them. The combined action of a resolute 
army in front to impede progress, and the night and day harassing of legions of 
active riflemen, would render any invader’s position untenable, and he would be 
forced to retire to his ships, if, indeed, he were not routed and cut to pieces, or 
driven into the sea, a fate we most ardently wish any intruder on our peaceful 
shores. 





FROM EVE TILL MORN.+ 


Tis is avery bateresting volume, containing the historical essence of “ the dark 
ages,” and yet not adhering to any of the rules in accordance with which most 
historical works are written. The anthor’s desire has been to exhibit the progress 
of civilization—-its struggles and conflicts during several centuries—to interest the 
reader ina prolonged narrative —to carry him through varying phases of society—- 
to awaken his curiosity and to keep alive his attention, from the first exploits of the 
Longobards to the interment of Charlemagne. In the performance of such a task 
there is as much skill in the execution as there is novelty in the design. In most 
histories a rigid adherence to chronology constitutes the guiding line by means of 
which the student is conducted from one great epoch to another. In the work, 
* From Eve till Morn,” chronology is discarded—-the epochs of history are them- 


* 4 Treatise on the Loop Formation, for Rifle Voluntcers.”’ By Automatos, London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1569. 

+ From Eve till Morn in Europe. By Mrs. Agar, author of “ Knights of the Cress,” Ke. 
London: T. C. Newby, 30, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. 1561, 
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selves the sole landmarks set up for the reader. In order that he may appreciate 
their importanee and significance, a series of striking incidents comnected wi) 
each epoch ig selected. These incidents are fully described, and the manner in 
which they are portrayed will, it is expected, make a due impression upon th. 
mind of the reader with reference to the epoch they are intended ‘to illustra. 
The difference between the common mode of writing history and that adopted py 
the author of “ From Eve till Morn” is as great as that which is obtained by a 
person viewing a wide-spread landscape from a mountain-top, and his subse. 
quently examining a portion of the same landscape in an accurate and elaborate). 
painted dioramic picture. In the one case the spectator would see everything g, 
far as the human eye can embrace different objects in a varied landscape, dis. 
cerning some clearly, some vaguely, some very imperfectly ; whilst in the diorama 
he can distinguish the most minute point that had previously been prepared fp, 
his examination. Whether the latter would contain a true and faithful reflexjo), 
of the original must altogether depend upon the ability and integrity of the artig;. 

We have examined “ the pictures” of society, which are collected from varions 
epochs and different countries by the author, and the only objection we have t, 
urge against some of them is that they are too brief; that they do not tell aj 
about the several personages that have been mentioned by the original authorities 
from which they are extracted. What is done is so well executed, that we could! 
wish to see more achieved by the same hand. The scenes that are selected fron, 
such writers as Jornondes and Glaber, and, above all, from the finest and mos; 
agreeable of all old garrulous gossipers, Gregory of Tours, should not have bee), 
curtailed of a single particle. Instead of one volume, “From Eve till Morn” 
should have extended to three ; and sure we are that all would have been received 
with a hearty welcome; for Mrs. Agar’s ‘‘ Extracts from History” are charming 
‘dramatic tales,” and (because they are true) far more pleasant to read than the 
most exciting of imaginative “stories” or fanciful of ‘ romances.” 

A main object aimed at in this volume has been to describe the condition of 
women at various epochs, and to exhibit the influence exercised by them upon 
the age in which they lived. This is a very interesting point to study, and onc 
which, as yet, is not fully understood. There can be no doubt that the spread of 
Christianity has tended to ameliorate the condition of women, and that thei: 
elevation has aided in the purification of morals. But then there is a great dis. 
tinction to be drawn between the out-of-door influence which the bad passions, or 
energetic natures, or pernicious beauty of particular women have had upon the 
condition of their contemporaries, and the mild domestic influence of a woman 
consecrated by the marriage vows of Christianity. Long before the introduction 
of Christianity, women exercised considerable and often fatal influence upon their 
contemporaries. Long before Helen, women were the baleful cause of many a 
war, is the observation of Horace. There was Semiramis and her ambition; 
Cleopatra and her fascinations ; Boadicea and her patriotism ; there were the 
women of the Scandinavians, and the women-warriors of the Teutonic races, not 
to speak of the Amazons and their virago queens, Penthesilia, Hippolite, Antiope, 
Lampeta, Marpesia, and Thalestris, and all those pugnacious maidens who, in the 
midst of war, exhibited their feminine attachment to finery— 


, 





** Pictis bellantur Amazones armix.’ 


What Mrs. Agar desires to demonstrate is the gradual improvement in the social 
condition of women, and her volume will be found to contain a great deal of 
valuable information upon the subject. 

“From Eve till Morn” is a very instructive, very clever, and very amusing 
book. 





EXCHANGE AND THE FUNDS.* 


*Tare’s Cambist” and “ Fenn’s Compendium” are improved and enlarged 
editions of two widely known and highly esteemed books. The one describes the 
methods actually employed of calculating the relative value of the moneys of diffe- 
rent countries, and negotiating bills of exchange. It contains a great mass of 
useful information on these and kindred subjects, and is so well known as a 
standard work by all commercial men that it is quite superfluous to indicate its 
value. In every new edition all the Jate changes made in the moneys of different 
countries are carefully included ; and in the present edition, accordingly, the new 
moneys of Turkey, Austria, the Zollverein, Tuscany, Lombardy, and Sweden, and 
some new divisions of weights and measures in Sweden arestated. This watch- 
fulness as to new laws and regulations altering the value of moneys and this 
practise of adapting all quotations of the course of exchange to them, preserve the 
reputation of Mr. Tate’s work, keep it on a level with the current of events, and 
make it always reliable and useful. 

The other work gives an account of the funds, railway shares, joint-stock compan} 
shares, &c., negotiable in London. Of all these funds and shares, our enormous 
national debt still forms, notwithstanding the vast increase of share capital of all 
kinds, the larger half. Those enumerated by Mr. Simmonds, including our rail- 
ways put down at £325,500,000, amount to £1,288,750,000, and of these, the 
debt, funded and unfunded, is £805,000,000. Mr. Simmonds’s enumeration, 
however, does not include shares of provincial joint-stock banks, land, discount, 
and other companies, foreign loans, foreign railway shares, and other foreign secuti- 
ties held in England, and negotiable in our markets, because it is impossible to learn 
with precision the aggregate amount. They and the above-mentioned vast sums, 
whatever portion of it may be locked up in trust funds, offer together a large and 
rich field for investment. Mr. Simmonds informs his readers of the rules by 
which the members of the Stock Exchange transact their own business, and will 
do the business of all who employ them, but he gives the public no rules to guide 
them in making investments so as to obtain, what every one desires, a high rate 
of interest, with a perfect security. Such rules, however much required, cat 
indeed scarcely be laid down, and the matter must be left to individual discretion 
or the advice of experts. The book contains a great mass of statistical details 0" 
stocks, shares, and similar subjects, which add to its acknowledged utility, ancl 
will make it acceptable to every man interested in investments. 





Ty RANNICAL ANGLO-NORMAN Kincs.—** There can,” observes Lord Brougham, in 
his work on “*The British Constitution,” “‘ be no creation of national vanity more 
groundless than the notions which represent our ancestors as enjoying more free- 
dom, and their princes as holding a more limited authority, than was known !" 
the feudal monarchies of the neighbouring nations.” 


* The Modern Cambist ; forming a Manual of Foreign Exchanges, &c. By William Tate 
Tenth Edition. : 

Fenn’s Compendium of the English and Foreign Funds, Debts and Revenues cf all Nations, &« 
By P. L. Simmonds, F.R.G.S., F.S.S., &c. Both published by Effingham Wilson, Roy 
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